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YOUTH IN AGE. 


Some men are young at 70, some are old at 40, 
and unfortunately some are born with those weaknesses 
which should come only with old age. But it is not all 
a matter of heredity, this growing old soon or late, of 
wearing out or rusting out this machine of bone and 
flesh and nerve called the body, or of that mental force, 
that main spring of energy, which more than anything 
else characterizes that buoyant, forceful, creative thing 
we call youth. 

Too often the most generous heredity of physical and 
natural strength is wasted or worse, and often we find 
the one lonesome talent cultivated until it is a tre- 
mendous capital. The latter are very exceptional cases, 
and yet too rare are those in which the inheritance of 
strength is not squandered or allowed to be 
dissipated. 

A notable group of strong, young-old men 
have up to a recent time been in charge of 
the lumber industry of the Mississippi val- 
ley and some of them are still at the helm, 
still laboring at the oar, still serving as the 
pilots of great enterprises. Most of those 
who have passed away died at what may 
well be called a green old age, not in the 
slightest degree showing that senility which 
formed the last of 
septenate of types. 


Shakespeare’s famous 

An example of this virile old age—though 
the chances are that he would object to be- 
ing called old—is Orrin H. Ingram, of Eau 
Claire. He comes close to being one of the 
pioneers in the northwestern white pine bus- 
iness, for he began operations in the Chip-° 
pewa valley in 1857. ‘There were, however, 
quite a number ahead of him, for about the 
middle of the last century began to be 
opened up on a large scale the timber re- 
sources of that section. When asked how 
at his age, 71 years, he was so 
vigorous and active, he replied that it was 
because he had always worked. Indeed the 
record of his life is one of constant work 
at something useful to himself or others. 

He was born in a place and at a time 
when work was the native state of man, 
80 to speak. His native place was West- 
field, Mass.; the date, May 12, 1830. When 
but a child his parents, David A. and Fan- 
nie Ingram, moved to Old Saratoga, N. Y., 
and there the father died in 1841, leaving 
slender means for the support of his fam- 
ily. This meant that the boy of 11 had 
at once to begin his career of self-support. 
For a number of years he worked on a farm 
for his board and clothes, attending school 
during the winter months, until in 1847 
he had a chance to go to work for the saw 
mill firm of Harris & Bronson, near Lake Pharaoh, N. Y. 
During the winter for his work in the woods he got $12 
4 month and when working in the mill in the summer 
time $13 a month. 

This was work which suited his tastes and abilities. 
It gave him a chance to do things, which was a resist- 
less impulse within him. Note that between 1847 and 
1857 he did the following things which laid the founda- 
tion in experience for his remarkable successes in the 
west: Before long he had assumed entire charge of the 
mill of Harris & Bronson. Then Fox & Anglin, of Kings- 
ton, Canada, who were building a mill on the Rideau 
canal, were looking for the best logging and mill super- 
intendent that could be found and they selected young 
Ingram as the man for the place. So he went to Can- 
ada. But the particular location was unfavorable to his 
health and 80, when he got things running in proper 
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shape, he turned the control over to some one else and 
embraced better offers that were made him. He went 
to Bellville, West Canada, and superintended the build- 
ing of several gang mills. Then, two years later, Har- 
ris & Bronson, his old employers, decided to build at 
Ottawa the best mill that could be put up, and Mr. 
Ingram built this record breaking plant. 

At that time, as for many years thereafter close down 
to the present time, Gilmour & Co., of Ottawa, were the 
largest lumber operators in the world. They offered 
him a position at $4,000 a year, with house rent free 
and many incidental advantages. He accepted, remod- 
eled several of their large mills and had entire charge 
of their manufacturing operations from the log to the 
finished lumber. While ,with this concern he invented 
the gang edger which since that time has been an in- 





ORRIN H. INGRAM, 
of Eau Claire, Wis. 


dispensable part of every respectable saw mill, though 
he did not patent it but gave it freely to the indus- 
try, and when later some one else tried to patent it Mr. 
Ingram could furnish proof of his prior claim and his 
gift of it to the public. 

During these years young Ingram, though living well, 
had been saving money and so had a respectable capital 
which warranted him in going into business on his own 
account. Gilmour & Co. offered him $6,000 a year to 
stay with them, but he refused and in the winter of 
1856-7 went to Eau Claire, Wis., which was then very 
literally in the woods, without a railroad within a hun- 
dred miles of it. 

With Mr. Ingram came to the west A. M. Dole and 
Donald Kennedy, and the three formed the firm of Dole, 
Ingram & Kennedy. They bought a little portable mill 
at Eau Claire with which they sawed the timber for a 
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new mill and also for a mill for the Daniel Shaw Lum- 
ber Company. Thus began a lumber manufacturing 
business at Eau Claire which continued until 1900. 
From this mill, equipped with the first gang saw mill 
of modern type brought into the west, they rafted lum- 
ber down the Chippewa and the Mississippi and finally 
opened a yard at Wabash, Minn., and also one at Du- 
buque, Iowa, at which latter point they built a mill. In 
October, 1860, the Eau Claire mill burned without in- 
surance, but a new one was ready for work in the spring. 

Those were arduous times in the Chippewa valley. 
The timber was magnificent, but it was no easy thing 
to get it to the mill or to sort and hold it in the river. 
Mr. Ingram’s firm spent much money and effort, in co- 
operation with the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company and 
with the firm then operating at Chippewa Falls, to build 
a dam and booms at Eagle rapids. It was 
not until Eau Claire and the lumbermen at 
that point secured a franchise for a dam 
that lumbering in that city became safe and 
steadily profitable. 

In 1862 Mr. Dole retired from the firm of 
Dole, Ingram & Kennedy and two years 
later two of their employees were given an 
interest in the firm, to be paid out of the 
profits, and the style became Ingram, Ken- 
nedy & Co. In 1865 the firm built the 
steamer Silas Wright and did the larger 
part of the freighting from Reed’s Landing 
to Eau Claire. 

In 1880 Mr. Ingram organized-the Charles 
Horton Lumber Company, of Winona, Minn., 
and the next year Mr. Kennedy sold his in- 
terests in all their enterprises to Messrs. 
Delaney and McVeigh and the Empire Lum- 
ber Company was organized with a capital 
of $800,000. This company absorbed the 
interests of Ingram, Kennedy & Day, of 
Dubuque, and this business was segregated 
and incorporated as the Standard Lumber 
Company, with $500,000 capital. 

In connection with the improyement of the 
Chippewa river was the organization of the 
Chippewa Logging Company and the Missis- 
sippi River Logging Company, in which Mr. 
Ingram’s companies took stock. Of the for- 
mer Mr. Ingram has been a director since its 
start; and of the Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Company, of Chippewa Falls, one of 
the heaviest and most successful white pine 
concerns in the northwest, he has been vice 
president since its organization. This ecom- 
pany has ten or twelve years of life ahead 
of it. In 1883 he organized the Rice Lumber 
Company, with $600,000 capital, of whick 
he has since been president. This company 
still has timber for six or seven years’ cut. 
He is president of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, of Eau Claire and Winona, and vice 
president of the Standard Lumber Company, of Du- 
buque. He was interested in the Hudson Saw Mill 
Company and the Wabasha Lumber Company, both 
of which concerns wound up their business a year or 
so ago. In addition he is interested in the capacity 
of stockholder in other important enterprises. Mr. 
Ingram has heavy investments in Pacific coast tim- 
ber through his stock holding in the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, and also outside of that with Major 
W. H. Day, of Dubuque. It may be stated that Mr. 
Ingram and Frederick Weyerhaeuser have been close 
friends and business associates for many years. 

Outside of his lumber interests he is president of 
the Eau Claire National bank and of the Eau Claire 
Water Works Company, director and cashier of the 
Canadian Anthracite Coal Company and holds official 

(Continued on Page 26.) 
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oe fe thought that the 1901 cut of hemlock in the 
an peninsula of Michigan will be at least 50,000,000 
- less than that of last year, At the present time 
ros oem are low and broken and there is less variation 
ong cutting of prices than was the case a short time 
OPAPP LD LD LEIS IMO 

Rh 18 gratifying at last to note a distinctly better 
cial’; in some of the important lumber markets. Espe- 
a y is this improvement to be noted at Memphis, the 
oo pnpertans primary market in the country. The 
po cl noted in ash and plain and quartered white 
om he eastern markets are reporting an improved 
Sora -_ altogether it looks as though ‘the turn in the 
a a neve and that the conservative hardwood men 
a ve been husbanding their stocks and refusing to 

mpete with all the foolish prices that have been 


made will get their reward. Certainly it is to be hoped 
of normal strength and character will 


that a demand 


put the hardwood market on a more stable position than 
it has been so far this year. The demand has been good 
in the aggregate but has been of a hand to mouth char- 
acter which has not been healthy for values. It is es- 
pecially pleasing to find that to all appearances quar- 
tered white oak in all parts of the country has resumed 
practically its normal relatidns to other lines. 
PAPI IIIS IIIS 
As we went to press it seemed likely that the machin- 
ists’ strike would after all not be a serious obstruction 
to industrial activity. At the beginning of the week it 
was estimated that 50,000 men were out. If continued 
such a strike would mean cessation of work by hundreds 
of thousands of others, but the number was reduced by 
Thursday and it was hoped and believed that conces- 
sions by employers would end the strike within a week 
or two, except perhaps in Cincinnati and San Francisco, 
where there is an apparent antagonism between the 
two sides which does not exist elsewhere. 
BP PAP PBPLP LLL 
Chicago during the last days of the week was filled 
with hardwood men and the Hoo-Hoo button was con- 
spicuous on the streets south of Adams and east of 
Clark. The National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
which held its annual meeting, is of growing importance 
and its meetings are each year more largely attended. 
BPP LPP III IIS 
Though the white pine mills have been actively at 
work for a number of weeks there is as yet no percep- 
tible improvement in the stock situation.. Assortments 
are badly broken, shipments are delayed and a good 
deal of extra freight is being paid on water. 
—eeereeaea 
Retail lumbermen receiving white pine lumber at this 
time are warned to use extra care in piling it. There is 
such a shortage of stock and assortments are so broken 
that a great deal of lumber not in proper condition is 
being sent out. If not quickly and carefully handled 
some of it is likely to blue. Every lot brought into 
the retail yard should be carefully examined as to dry- 
ness, and if it is not in first class shipping condition 
should be given especial attention. In some cases it 
would be well to stack it up loosely in the open air be- 
fore putting it under a shed. 
BABB ILI II IL 
White pine has been arriving in considerable quan- 
tities at the lower lake ports, but our last advices were 
that shipments had been so large that as yet no appre- 
ciable improvement had been made in size or assortment 
of wholesale stocks. 


The box trade all over the country is in a flourishing 
condition as to volume of product and demand and rea- 
sonable as to prices. The continued strength of the call 
for packages is having some effect even on cottonwood 
lumber, stocks of which have been reduced heavily though 
as yet no material improvement is seen in prices. 

BPP PIPL ILI IIIT 

As has been anticipated, there is an easing up in the 
demand for yard stock in the west, but the demand still 
remains about as much above the normal for this sea- 
son as was that for the earlier months of the year. The 
above applies to the requirement from the retail lumber 
yards  amaath the country. The city demand, on the 
contrary, seems to be increasing in volume and scope, 
and with a heavy demand for special stock the yellow 
pine producers are still as busy as ever, though with 
the advantage in many cases of being able to accumulate 
some stock for the later trade. With this easing up in 
the country requirement there is also an easing off of 
values in some cases. This cdndition, however, is not at 
all uniform. Many of the producers decline to solicit 
trade by lowering prices, preferring to increase their 
stocks, On the other hand, there are some, largely those 
who are cutting timbers, who necessarily produce a cer- 
tain proportion. of yard stock and do not like to keep 
it any longer than necessary. Consequently they are 
inclined to make concessions of 25 or 50 cents a thou- 
sand; and so by watching their chances retailers are 
able sometimes to save a little over the prices that re- 
cently they have been paying. But the retail trade still 
says that prices are very firm and that it is only in 
exceptional cases that they are able to secure conces- 
sions. As to the volume of trade, the increase in the 
city requirement is practically making up for the de- 
crease in the country. 

PBB DDD DD DD ID 

The collapse of the stock boom and the resumption of 
something like legitimate values is likely to be of much 
benefit to sound business enterprises and to properties 
of real value. Those who are fortunate enough.to realize 
on their speculations-and pull out with a profit are even 
yet trembling at the risks they ran rather than con- 
gratulating themselves, and are disposed to put their 





winnings into good securities even though they may pay 
no more than 24 to 4 percent. There is therefore spring- 
ing up a fresh demand for unwatered stock, for well 
secured bonds, for real estate, for timber investments ete. 
Money is abundant. The banks made heavy profits dur- 
ing the craze and, while looking askance at speculative 
ventures, are liberal in their treatment of borrowers on 
legitimate and safe lines. The result will almost cer- 
tainly be a larger amount of real estate improvement this 
year than if the craze had continued, and the pushing 
forward of commercial and manufacturing enterprises 
that were being neglected in favor of Wall street. 
PBAPPDA IIL I IL IIPS 


Elsewhere in this issue of the LUMBERMAN is an an- 
nouncement of the annual meeting of the Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association of Illinois & Wisconsin and an 
outline of its attractive outing. Through the courtesy 
of the exposition managers, the outing includes celebra- 
tion of “Coal Men’s Day” at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, June 12. Is it through mere oversight that “Lum- 
bermen’s Day” has not yet been announced by the 
exposition authorities? 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE POSITION. 


Staid old New England, the home of the arts and in- 
dustries, the old reliable section in which, through good 
times and bad, lumbermen, particularly those of the 
white pine persuasion, expected to dispose of a certain 
definite amount of stock annually, has been a disap- 
pointment during the last two or three years. When 
there has been a boom elsewhere there has been com- 
parative sluggishness there. It has used a good deal of 
lumber in building and in the industries—perhaps what 
may be called a normal amount—but it has lacked the 
bustle and urgency of demand which have characterized 
the rest of the country. This condition td a certain ex- 
tent has been depressing upon the lumber business and 
it may be worth while to inquire the reason for this 
condition and if there is any ground for allowing this 
comparative quietness to have a depressing effect upon 
the trade at large. 

It may be stated in the first place that New England 
had its boom before the rest of the country, and its 
manufacturing towns and cities were over built, result- 
ing in a stop being put to speculative building, with 
such a supply of houses for sale and rent on hand that 
there has been as yet no need for any large amount 
of construction. The New England states, including all 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, the 
southern parts of Vermont and New Hampshire and the 
coast line of Maine, constitute one great hive of indus- 
try. They have been pre-eminent in a good many lines, 
notably the production of cotton goods and fine ma- 
chinery. 

That section is perhaps still pre-eminent, but of 
late years it has had many rivals which have more or 
less seriously affected its prosperity. The coarser qual- 
ities of cotton goods are made in the south at a price 
so low that even the highly organized industry of New 
England cannot compete on even terms, and therefore 
there has been a continuous considerable depression in 
that line which has affected product and wages. In 
the output of machinery New England has competition 
from all over the country, so that whereas the history 
of that section has been one of almost “uninterrupted 
progress now it is almost stationary and the effort of 
its manufacturers is to hold their trade rather than to 
extend it, at least as far as domestic business is con- 
cerned. The tremendous expansion of the manufactur- 
ing industry of the United States has been outside of 
rather than within New England. 

With this condition of things it is not strange that as 





far as the lumber trade is concerned there should be a 
quiet era east of the Hudson river. 
Nevertheless there has been a steady and substantial 


demand which within the last few months has been 
larger than could promptly be supplied in white pine. 
The scarcity and comparatively high prices of that wood 
have led to a heavy growth in the consumption of North 
Carolina pine in particular, and other woods as well. 
Cypress, Arkansas pine and longleaf yellow pine have 
met a steady and growing demand in the New England 
markets. Spruce is somewhat scarce, particularly that 
which comes by water to Boston and other ports. Hem- 
lock from Pennsylvania has been introduced to a larger 
extent than formerly, but after all North Carolina pine 
has been the chief gainer by the scarcity of white pine. 
It has gone into the box business on a large scale and 
is used more or less for house building and finishing 
purposes. 

What. we wish to impress upon our readers in regard 
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to any disappointment they may feel in regard to New 
England business is that they should cease to look 
upon that section as the barometer of the lumber trade 
or as occupying such an important position as it used to. 
The general demand has not lessened nor is prosperity 
curtailed because that section is not growing as it once 
did. In other parts of the country is to be found the 
opportunity for development which has been for the time 
being almost exhausted in the east. 

Let the lumber trade determine conditions not by the 
New England standard but by what they find in New 
York, in Pennsylvania, in the great central northern 
states and through the bustling new south. 

Another piece of good advice is one which again and 
again has been reiterated in our columns from the mar- 
kets which chiefly supply New England; to stop can- 
vassing that territory so persistently. There are too 
many lumber salesmen traveling New England. Take 
a few of them out and let their trips be less frequent. 
Then it will be found that the demand is after all a good 
one, and that it has seemed poor in the recent past 
largely because too much has been expected of it and it 
has been canvassed too actively. A hundred whole- 
salers with perhaps 200 salesmen have been trying to 
sell white pine in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Half 
that number would have found a large and active trade. 





A NOT INOPPORTUNE LESSON. 


The panic is over, leaving hardly a trace behind except 
the valuable results of a lesson learned and perhaps a 
fleeting influence on collections. It seems generally to 
be admitted that collections area little slow this month. 
People who ordinarily reply to an invoice with a check 
are now frequently delaying, and small collections as 
well as large are a little sluggish. Business men seem 
to be saying to themselves, “They do not need the money 
and I guess I will wait a while and see how things turn 
out.” Aside from this, however, there has been no effect 
upon business or even upon the financial condition of 
the country. The banks are strong, rates on money are 
low and there is a plenty of it. The industries are going 
on absolutely unaffected by the frantic scenes on the 
stock market of so short a time ago. 

The result should be healthful. There was a real dan- 
ger in the prolonged and unprecedented boom in stocks, 
The country was growing speculation wild. Prices were 

‘put far above real values on much of the list and a col- 
lapse was bound to come sooner or later. It was well 
that it came as soon as it did, forced by a sudden des- 
perate struggle between great conflicting interests. 

The great business public has again been taught a 
lesson that there is nothing like real things and tangible 
assets; that the railroad is itself of much more impor- 
tance than its certificates of stock or evidences of its 
indebtedness; that great industries prosper or not almost 
regardless of, what speculators are doing with their 
securities, and that the man who makes something that 
the people want is not only doing a good thing for the 
community but is basing his prosperity upon the most 
certain foundation. 

The stock panic came in the nick of time. It was for 
the most part only those who make a business of the 
stock market or those who had a little money to throw 
away who were directly concerned. Now the farmer is 
at work in his fields, the lumberman in his mill, man- 
ufacturers in their shops and factories, and the mer- 
chants in their stores just as if nothing had happened— 
and nothing has happened except that a lot of bubbles 
have been pricked and the children who were chasing 
them have fallen down and bumped their noses. 





THE SMALL LOG PROBLEM. 


A writer in a contemporary is engaged in the effort 
to prove that it does not pay to cut small and immature 
trees or to manufacture them into a merchantable com- 
modity in the saw mill. The truth of this proposition 
will not be questioned, but the limit of size and age 
will be a matter for serious dispute, depending largely 
upon the location of timber, the cost of nea and the 
manufacturing facilities. 

The writer quoted, however, attempts to be extremely 
dogmatic in the matter and enters into a long mathe- 
matical demonstration which, however, lacks “convine- 
ingosity,” as a local humorist has it, owing to the fact 
that he states certain things that on their face are ab- 
surd. For example, he says, “The cost of stumpage is 
usually stated at so much per inch of diameter of 
stumpage without regard to the variation in diameter.” 
The fact of the case is that the cost of stumpage, while 
stated in terms of 1,000 feet estimate, always takes into 
consideration the average size of the timber. The tim- 
ber which runs to a small average size will command 
a lower stumpage price than large timber for the same 
quantity per acre. Again he says, “The cost of manu- 
facturing is the sum of all the expenses of the mill and 
is the same for all logs of whatever diameter.” 

That statement as it stands is nonsense and to make 
it more certain that it is nonsense he goes on as fol- 
lows: 

The price of this product is governed by the intrinsic merit 
or value of each piece, without reference to the diameter of 
the logs. If then the cost of stumpage bears no relation 
to the variations of diameter, and the price of the product 
bears no relation to diameter (within the range of merchant- 
able limitation), and the cost of small logs be the same 
per cut the cost per foot of yield must be greater in the 
cut, then as the small logs yield less than the larger logs 
per cut the cost per foot of yield must be greater in the 
small than in the large logs. 

Further on he says, “Of course every mill man knows 
that it costs him twice as much per thousand lumber 
feet to saw an 8-inch log as it does a 16-foot log.” 

No mill man knows any such thing and every mill 





man knows to the contrary. Take this last statement 
first: As far as the time actually spent in the log is 
concerned it takes just the same time to cut two 8- 
foot logs as it does one 16-foot log, diameters being 
equal. The time that is lost is in loading the logs, set- 
ting and in gigging back for a fresh cut. But in every 
good modern mill the time thus spent when the log is 
out of the cut is much less than when it is in it. If 
in 16-foot logs the time occupied in cutting is twice 
that spent in other ways, and if it take just as long 
to load, set and gig for an 8-foot log as it does for a 
16 (which it doesn’t quite) then it costs just 33 1-3 per- 
cent more to turn out a given product from 8-foot logs 
than from 16-foot and not twice as much. 

But while the argument quoted is nonsense, or so 
grossly exaggerated as to amount to an absurdity, it is 
undoubtedly the fact that many mills are actually losing 
money on a considerable portion of their product, and 
it must be supposed that they do not know that that is 
the fact or otherwise they would cease to do so. Many 
elements, however, enter into this question. First, per- 
haps, is the small timber of any value whatsoever left 
standing in the woods? If so, that point must be con- 
sidered. In most lumbering operations of the present 
time, however, in single kind timber, such as pines, 
hemlock etc., what is left in the woods is of no value 
whatever and in fact the land is usually worth more the 
closer the cutting has been, because it comes nearer 
being cleared land available for agriculture. 

Then the question is if the product of the small log 
will pay for the expense of felling the tree, cutting 
into log lengths, logging, putting through the mill and 
paying other charges, including its share of the general 
expense account. This again depends upon logging and 
mill facilities which determine the cost. Small logs will 
be gotten to mill in some cases at half the cost they will 
in others. Some mills are equipped for manufacturing 
them economically and some are not. Each separate 
case must be figured out on its own merits and the as- 
tonishing thing is that so little attention has been paid 
to this point. 

The item of expense in the mill is of course a serious 
one, as has been remarked before in these columns. 
In the ordinary manufacturing operation the saws used 
are of a size and capacity to take care of the largest 
logs that regularly come to the mill. This large log 
average is perhaps 24 to 30 inches in white pine or 
yellow pine. The same machine is used to cut the small- 
est log, which in white pine will often be as small as 
6 inches in diameter at the small end. It does not take 
quite as long to cut this small log as the large one, for 
the saw rips through them faster, but the time for load- 
ing is not materially different, setting consumes the 
same time and gigging is the same. The result is a very 
heavily increased cost per thousand of producing a 
product which is inferior in grade and market worth, 

We know of at least two large white pine manufac- 
turers who have equipped their mills with special refer- 
ence to cutting the small logs so numerous in their mill 
ponds. One is at Duluth and the other at Minneapolis. 
The latter, the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, has built 
a long, narrow addition at the side of its mill to which 
the small logs are taken by a separate haulup and in 
which they are run through a machine carrying two par- 
allel circular saws that take off slabs from opposite 
sides of the logs, which are thus fitted to go either to a 
gang or to a heavy gang edger to be cut into boards 
or dimension respectively. Three or four extra men 
thus produce with a little, inexpensive machine as much 
of this product as could be turned out from a big band 
mill that has a capacity, perhaps, of 50,000 feet of inch 
lumber a day from good sized logs. 

Such a method is of course possible only in a good 
sized mill where the quantity of small logs is sufficient 
to keep the additional cutting mechanism reasonably 
busy, but in multitudes of mills all over the country 
and especially in the white pine district it is a solu- 
tion of a difficult question amd adds materially to the 
mill profit. 

To a large extent we can reiterate the concluding 
words of the writer from whom we quoted above, as fol- 
lows: “What I aim at is to show that it is more prof- 
itable for him who has bought stumpage in the forest 
to abandon the young trees even after he has paid for 
them, count the outlay as lost and leave them, if he 
must, to some future operator, rather than add further 
outlay to his loss by attempting to cut, haul and saw 
them.” 


SAP PINE AND ITS COMPETITORS. 


A gentleman who is interested in the manufacture of 
white pine and hemlock and who as a consumer handles 
many kinds of wood states that in his opinion not enough 
weight has been given to the change in the character of 





the white pine product caused by the increasing percent- . 


age of small timber that is being cut in the white pine 
mills. He does not look for prices materially if at all 
lower than those which now prevail, but he does be- 
lieve that other woods will come to bear a price better 
proportionate to this quality of white pine. 

He said that he has seen the effect of this declining 
quality in retail yards that he has visited. 

Take it in a territory that has been accustomed 
to white pine and prefers it: If a customer asks for No. 
2 boards, for example, or some scantling, if the dealer 
simply quotes the price on white pine on the one side 
and hemlock or yellow pine on the other the customer 
will almost invariably take the white pine; but if he 
take the man out into his yard and show him this pile 
of white pine, practically all sap, with lots of knots, the 
customer will object, and then if the dealer show him 
a pile of hemlock practically clear and nearly all heart 
and say, “I can let you have this at the same price,” 
the customer will take the hemlock—or the yellow pine, 
as the case may be. 








The fact of the matter is, according to our informant 
that a great deal of the sama white pine product, es. 
vecially in piece stuff and low grade strips, is undesira. 
ple from any standpoint. Made out of timber which 
perhaps does not measure more than six inches at the 
small end, it is practically all sap or at least the heart 
shows on but one side of the 2x4. The farmer and the 
carpenter know that this stock will not be durable. It 
is both weak and subject to decay and in no way com. 
pares with the grade of hemlock or yellow pine that can 
be procured at the same or a less price. 

But there is a market for all of this stuff that wil] 
be and can be produced, and it will net a profit to the 
mills that are operated on good mechanical systems, and 
will, until white pine timber shall largely have disap. 
peared, be the common because the nearby material jp 
use over a very large section of the country. 





NORTH CAROLINA’S EXCLUSIVENESS, 


Section 8 of the constitution of the United States says 
that the congress shall have power to regulate commerce 
among the several states. In view of that clause and 
the many times it has prevented states imposing burdens 
upon citizens of other states in the restriction of inter. 
state commerce, it seems altogether likely that the re. 
cent act of North Carolina forbidding citizens of other 
states to take timber belonging to them out of North 
Carolina will also be declared unconstitutional and void, 

But as any duly enacted statute is a law until it is 
declared unconstitutional or otherwise set aside, a good 
many people who have timber in North Carolina and mills 
in adjoining states are greatly concerned lest an irre. 
parable injury should be done them. The lumber indus- 
try of Norfolk, Va., is almost entirely based upon North 
Carolina pine which reaches that point by water and 
rail. To move the mills to the timber is possible, but in- 
volves tremendous loss, for it is just about as cheap to 
build a new mill as to move and set in operation an old 
one. Consequently if this law should stand and be en- 
forced the hundreds of thousands of dollars invested in 
saw mill property at Norfolk would be wiped out, to- 
gether with most of the value of the yards and largely of 
shipping facilities. 

The mills are located where they are, whether within 
the state or out, for economic reasons which are not in- 
fluenced by state lines. If it had been better for a given 
mill within the state to have been located elsewhere 
it would have been so located, and conversely if the mills 
now at Norfolk could have been more economically oper- 
ated in North Carolina there they would have been built. 

Arbitrarily to upset natural or even well established 
artificial industrial arrangements is a foolish thing which 
will result in no good to the state that attempts it. Un- 
questionably in many cases great advantage might accrue 
to a state by a monopoly of its natural wealth, but such 
monopoly has always been opposed. Indiana sought to 
prevent the piping of oil and gas to Chicago, but the 
United States courts said that it could not do so. If 
Pennsylvania could put a duty upon anthracite coal 
shipped to other states an enormous revenue would be 
the result, but that is not to be thought of, and so it is 
doubtful if North Carolina can put into effect this latest 
non-intercourse scheme. But if it could the probabilities 
are that the state will benefit little, if at, all, except as 
possibly the preservation of its forests, which would re- 
sult, might give it pre-eminence at some future time as 
a timbered state. 


FUTURE SHINGLE MATERIALS. 


It is coming to be evident that the leading woods of 
the United States that are suitable for the purpose are 
getting too valuable to be put into shingles. The white 
pine shingle has ceased to be the leading shingle in the 
market because of its increasing cost and decreasing 
supply, and the competition of the cheaper materials. 
We cannot call to mind a single mill now manufacturing 
them from solid timber. The comparatively limited out- 
put of the present time is made almost entirely from 
slabs, defective hearts and burned and dead timber, and 
the slabs do not produce much shingle stock nowadays. 
In the first place, they are much thinner than formerly, 
and in the second place many institutions work the slabs 
themselves up into short lumber, box shooks ete., which 
pay better than shingles. The great white pine shingle 
industry was based on cheap timber, so that logs could 
be cut into bolts and put through the shingle mill as an 
independent proposition at a profit. Now white pine 
shingle manufacture is simply an incident to a s8aW 
mill operation and carried on only for the purpose of 
utilizing refuse. ; 

Hemlock shingles are still made from solid timber, 
but there seems to be a prejudice against them which 
does not allow them as large a place in the market as 
their merits warrant. Eastern spruce is out of the ques- 
tion. Even cypress, one of the most admirable shingle 
materials in the country, is becoming too valuable for 
other uses to warrant putting any large portion of the 
timber supply into heh term in fact the output 1s de- 
cidedly less than it was ten years ago notwithstanding 
a considerable increase in the lumber product. In - 
wood as in white pine ‘shingles are made out of wha 
otherwise would be refuse or out of the inferior parts 
of the logs. : ed 

The great shingle woods of the present time are T 
cedar and white cedar, the former reaching its perio 
on the northern Pacific coast and the latter being foun 
in Wisconsin, Michigan and in large supply in the 0% 
nadian maritime provinces. Even white cedar, ors 
ever, of American growth is getting so valuable for ery it 
poles and ties, and is being so rapidly cut away tha 1° 
canhot many years longer furnish any important shing! 
product. Will 

What will be the shingle supply of the future? 
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there be a substitution of other materials—slates, tiles 
or metal coverings—so as to accommodate the demand 
to the decreasing supply, or will shingles be imported 
from Canada? 

The Pacifie coast can turn out for years an enormous 
quantity of shingles, undoubtedly enough to supply all 
the needs of the country ; but this must be done at an 
expense for transportation, to say nothing of other 
elements in the cost, which must mean prices that are 
high compared to those that prevailed a decade or so 
ago. . 

“If there are cheaper materials more centrally located 
to the major part of the country it seems likely that 
they will be introduced. We find such a supply aciss 
the line in Canada. There are enormous quantities of 
spruce, especially in Quebec. There are many millions 
of acres of this wood, of cedar and of pine, much of 
which could be purchased at hardly more than a nominal 
stumpage price. All these are shingle woods. The 
shingle industry of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
is increasing, with a growing trade with the United 
States, in spite of the duty. American manufacturers 
are discussing and studying the opportunities for shin- 
gle manufacture to be found in the dominion, and it 
seems not unlikely that within a few years Canadian 
shingles may be filling an important place in the shingle 
market of the United States outside of the comparatively 
narrow territory in which now they are known and 
used. 





THE ALL AMERICAS. 


On Monday of this week, with pomp and ceremony, 
in the presence of a multitude of citizens of this country, 
of no small number of those representing other Ameri- 
can commonwealths and of a host of dignitaries, was 
opened — at Buffalo the Pan-American Exposition, 
designed to exploit the resources and progress of the 
American republics and colonies and to bind them 
together in closer alliance of sympathy and mutual 
elfort. 

The ceremonies were impressive, but elaborate as they 
were they were outstripped in attractiveness by the 
exposition itself, which in its outward form is one of 
the most notable that ever has been prepared. Of the 
exhibits themselves there will be much to say at another 
time, but what is of especial interest just now, as to 
the scores of thousands present at that event, is the 
harmony of architecture, the beauty of woodland and 
lawn, the wealth of color and the grand setting that 
the whole made for those significant exercises. 

Perhaps no previous exposition was as beautiful as 
this one now opened at Buffalo on the shores of Nia- 
gara. Chicago furnished a revelation of the possibili- 
ties in liarmonious and artistic design, the develop- 
ment of a consistent and high ideal in the arrangement 
of groups of enormous buildings with their surround- 
ings of turf and water; but Buffalo seems to have sur- 
passed Chicago in beauty and finish, if not in size. 

The chief speaker of the day was Vice President 
Roosevelt. The first act in the ceremonies was the read- 
ing of telegrams and cablegrams from all over the 
Americas, beginning with one from President McKinley 
in which he said, “May there be no cloud upon this 
grand festival of peace and commerce, no thought of 
rivalry except that generous competition in useful arts 
and industries which benefits all.” 

The vice president’s address was characteristic of the 
man. Though not long it is impossible to quote it here, 
but we can take from it three paragraphs,as follows: 

Today, on behalf of the United States, I welcome you here ; 
you, our brothers of the north, and you, our brothers of the 
south, we wish you well; we wish you all prosperity ; and we 
say to you that we earnestly hope for your well being, not 
only for your own sakes but also for our own; for it is a 
benefit to each of us to have the others do well. The rela- 
tions between us now are those of cordial friendship, and it 
is to the interest of all alike that this friendship should ever 
remain unbroken. Nor is there the least chance of it being 
broken, provided only that all of us alike act with full recog- 
nition of the vital need that each should realize that his own 


true interests can best be served by serving the interests of 
others. * * * 

There are certain truths which are so commonplace as to 
be axiomatic, and yet so important that we can not keep 
them too vividly before our minds. ‘he true welfare of the 
nation is indissolubly bound with the welfare of the farmer 
and the wage worker, of the man who tills the soil, and of the 
mechanic, the handicraftsman, the laborer. If we can insure 
the prosperity of these two classes we need not trouble our- 
selves about the prosperity of the rest, for that will follow 
a8 a matter of course. * bg 

My fellow countrymen, bad laws are evil things; good laws 
are necessary ; and a clean, fearless, commonsense administra- 
tion of the laws is even more necessary ; but what we need 
most of all is to look to our own selves, to see that our con- 
sciences as individuals, that our collective national conscience 
may be instant to respond to every appeal for high action and 
lofty and generous endeavor. There must and shall be no fall- 
ing off in the national traits of hardihood and manliness; 
and we must keep ever bright the love of justice, the spirit of 
Strong brotherly friendship for one’s fellows, which we hope 
and believe will hereafter stand as typical of the men who 


make up this, the mightiest republic upon which the sun has 
ever shown. 


_ Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, then spoke briefly, 
his chief subject being the Monroe doctrine, and the 
Mportance to American institutions and the independ- 
ent prosperity of American nations that no further 
European encroachments should be made upon the 
Western hemisphere. 

On behalf of the state Lieutenant Governor Woodruff 
spoke and then the audience sang “America” and was 
dismissed, 

_So much has been said of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion that it seems hardly necessary to urge its claims 
upon the readers of the LUMBERMAN, and yet there are 
& good many who are likely to learn this year too late, 
as they did in 1893, that there is in progress an event 
worth giving attention to. Some people affect to despise 
€xpositions, but whatever may be the educational value 
of the exhibits and whatever may be the attractiveness 


of the daily programs, the exposition itself, the build- 
ings and grounds are worth the journey not only across 
the continent but half around the world. People will 
travel to foreign lands to see ruins of single buildings no 
more beautiful than each one of these many which form 
a group never before equaled in the history of the world’s 
architecture. The only drawback is that they are so 
temporary, but all the more reason that they should be 
quickly seen. 


THE GEORGIA OUTLOOK. 


It is a somewhat peculiar fact that the state which 
gives its name to longleaf yellow pine, which was the 
first one in which that industry was carried on in a large 
way, should lag so far behind its western neighbors in 
the value of stumpage. The other day one of the best 
concerns in the state bought a little over 5,000 acres 
of virgin timber, thus rounding its holdings to over 50,- 
000 acres, and paid therefore only $2.50 an acre. Four 
dollars or $5 seems to be about the top price for timber 
in Georgia measured by the acre, while. in Mississippi 
$20 an acre would be no very high price. Of course 
Georgia timber stands thinner on the ground than that 
of Mississippi or Louisiana, but any good, small tract 
should run at least 5,000 feet to the acre, and therefore 
it may be admitted that the price based on stumpage 
is from 25 cents to $1 a thousand according to location 
and quality. This is a figure which should prove at- 
tractive to investors and that it does is shown by the 
large number of transfers recently recorded, 

But it should also be noted that the opportunity for 
investment is small. There are very few large tracts 
that are available for purchase by outsiders—that is to 
say, tracts that will by themselves sustain a modern 
logging and lumbering operation. Most of the timber 
is in small bodies which simply go to eke out the tim- 
ber resources of mills already established. There are 
some tracts containing from 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 
feet, but they are few and they command a price which 
further west would seem ridiculously low. 

Perhaps one reason for the low value put upon Geor- 
via timber is, paradoxical as it may seem, because 
there is comparatively so little of it and the life of 
the industry is so short. Jt is estimated that ten or 
twelve years will see the end of it on anything like the 
present scale. It is a pity therefore that so little should 
be made cut of the timber. Lumber prices are lower, 
notwithstanding the heavy demand, than they are in 
other sections—so much so that western operators find 
it profitable to go to Georgia for stock to be brought as 
far west as Chicago territory. 

It is said that private orders are out for upward of 
200,000,000 feet. Shipments are large by both rail and 
vessel, the latter both for coastwise and export trade. 
The mills are all busy and most of them heavily behind 
their orders for the reason that up to within a short 
time they were seriously handicapped by bad logging 
conditions which limited the product. 

The Georgia lumber industry has remained out of 
line with many of the other sections perhaps because of 
its very age, in part. It has been the source of supjfily 
for the requirements of the Atlantie coast cities and 
the product has been large enough in proportion to that 
demand so that there was no particular occasion for 
higher prices. But with the increased local require- 
ment and stimulus of higher prices elsewhere there 
should be a decided improvement from this time on. 
Georgia pine should command as good prices as that 
from Mississippi, Alabama or Texas, and in fact it 
should command even a better average f. 0. b. mill price 
inasmuch as it has a greater range of markets than the 
products of the states to the west. It can get into all 
the central parts of the north on a competitive basis and 
in addition has the advantage of low water rates from 
Savannah, Brunswick, Darien ete. Altogether the out- 
look is a promising one for Georgia yellow pine oper- 
ators and in view of the comparatively low price of tim- 
ber better profits should be made there than elsewhere in 
the yellow pine belt. 


THRIFT DESPITE LUMBER FAILURE. 


The substitution of other industries for that of lum- 
bering where the timber supply is becoming exhausted 
is an important question in many parts of Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 

In Michigan the raising of the sugar beet is strongly 
urged as a solution. Special Agent Saylor, in charge 
of the beet sugar investigation in behalf of the United 
States agricultural department, states that Michigan’s 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to this produe- 
tion. The pulp after the sugar is extracted still retains 
all the nutritious plant substance, and is a fine food 
for dairy or stock cattle, while the juice extracted 
yields alcohol as well as sugar. A large alcohol plant 
of this description is now being built at Bay City. 

In Wisconsin, long noted for its stock raising and 
dairying, these industries are the ones which naturally 
take possession of the land cleared by the removal of 
timber. At Glenwood, where up to two years ago the 
Glenwood Manufacturing Company was conducting large 
lumbering operations, there are now five creameries and 
cheese factories within a region five miles square, and 
one dairy and stock farm alone has an area of 1,700 
acres, probably the largest in the state. 

Sheep raising in such localities has been largely sup- 
plemented also with Angora goats, which browse upon 
the forest undergrowth and thus help clear the land 
for the grass pastures which the sheep subsist upon. 
These goats are raised largely for the Angora wool but 
also for their flesh, which is considered fully equal 
to mutton and is being largely. sold for mutton in the 
Chicago markets. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


Anthracite coal in the west maintains its strength 





under the new conditions. Just how the new deal wiil 
work out permanently is as much a mystery as ever. So 
far the buying has been unexpectedly large. For April 
and May the tonnage placed, east and west, will con- 
siderably exceed what is usual during these months, and 
as the closing days of May approach the demand 
increases, Several producing companies have ceased to 
accept orders for May delivery, being now loaded with 
obligations in excess of their stocks in sight. There 
are not usually at this season large facilities for filling 
anthractite coal orders and this year the paucity is 
more marked than ordinarily. Hence the well sold condi- 
tion of a few of the producing companies does not neces- 
sarily betoken a particularly heavy trade. While a few 
shippers are thus weighted beyond capacity with orders 
there are others, and perhaps a majority, who say 
trade is quiet. The situation, therefore, is a little mixed. 
There has been a stimulus plainly noticeable in the early 
period of the annual trade. That is the situation to 
date. 

Buying would doubtless improve were there ample 
facilities among the rank and file of dealers to store 
their coal supplies, but the great majority of the coal 
merchants throughout the west have practically no ade- 
quate yard facilities. They depend upon handling coal 
directly from car to wagon and perhaps have yard room 
for scarcely 10 percent of their annual sales. They have 
been known to pile up the coal on the bare ground in 
times of great scarcity, or supposed searcity, but they 
do not regard this as an emergency of that nature. Many 
have given the question of building yards for storage 
purposes serious consideration and more improvements 
of that kind would now be in progress were there 
surety that the prices as announced would be scrupulous- 
ly maintained throughout the year. 

There is doubtless a present scarcity of coal in the 
west and northwest. Some of the dock people have 
obligations for May delivery and the slowness of vessel 
arrivals is giving them concern. Stocks at Buffalo are 
said to be very moderate, so much so that full eargoes 
are not always procurable, Neither is all-rail coal 
arriving freely, some sellers in the west having orders 
for twice the amount of coal they are receiving. Trade 
in the east is reported good but does not seem to be 
of tho-e excessive dimensions which would prevent a 
fuller shipment to the west. 

The situation is strikingly strong. In Chicago and 
doubtless in other centers of distribution anthracite 
shippers are losing most of the apartment building trade 
they had last year. This kind of trade had been for 
years drifting from anthracite to the better West Vir- 
ginia products, on account of the cheapness of the latter, 
but the anthracite sellers have not heretofore refrained 
from making annual contracts with those consumers 
who adhered to the anthracite fuel. But this year no 
contracts are being made except at full circular prices 
and the diversion to smokeless has become a swarm- 
ing away of the users. However, the tonnage involved is 
not so large that the loss is irreparable, and the 
question was thoroughly canvassed by the anthracite 
interests before they resolved upon the heroic abnegation. 
There is just the faintest suspicion of irregularity. <A 
little of the product from individual mines is reported to 
be sold at a reduction of 10 cents, but the volume is so 
inconsiderable that no attention is given it. 

Patience is the quality cultivated by bituminous oper- 
ators, whose business judgment tells them that the 
current prices are too low to sell at profitably. The up- 
turn in prices has not yet appeared and is in fact not 
believed to be quite due. Indiana producers are quietly 
awaiting the outcome of their endeavor to form a state 
combination similar to that of the Pittsburg Coal Com- 
pany. Options are being secured on all coal properties 
in the state and it is expected that several months will 
elapse before this part of the plan shall be perfected. 
Then will arise the question whether the cost of consoli- 
dation will be so much in excess of a conservative capi- 
talization as to prevent the consummation of the deal. 
Meanwhile there are no restrictive measures applicable 
to a strengthening of values. It is, moreover, difficult 
to see how that combination can be made to help the 
general market, except in local territory, without a simi- 
lar and harmonizing affiliation of coal interests in Illinois 
and other competing territory. There have been no known 
developments in the latter direction though the question 
has been agitated. 

The large coal distributing interests in the north- 
west are this week beginning more freely to contract for 
their next year’s requirements. Lake traffic is assuming 
the proper proportions and it is believed that large and 
steady shipments will be made through the remainder 
of the season of navigation. This is giving increased 
activity to the mining regions in the eastern states. 
There is little vigor to the buying for steam purposes, 
users not having regained confidence in the stability of 
values. There is in fact no generally recognized level 
of prices; each transaction has an independence of 
treatment wholly separated from other deals. There is 
a moderately good. consumption of coal, but no accumu- 
lation in the yards of the consumers. If there is any 
difference as compared with a week ago it is perhaps in 
the direction of improvement. Sellers are not so 
aggressive and enough contract coal has been sold to 
satisfy most of the influential operators. It is mainly a 
question of waiting. The first delicious breath of activity 
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will come when the harvesting demand shall awaken, 
and from that time forward, the interim being spanned 
by only a few weeks, steady progress toward a better 
condition is the general expectation of the trade. 

Coke reveals no interesting features. It seems to have 
temporarily lost friends and to be neglected. There is 
fairly good consumption and a few large contracts are 
being closed. But values are without elasticity, and odd 
lots meet with chilly reception from buyers. 





COAL MEN IN CONVENTION AND EXCURSION. 

An important adjunct of the average retail lumber 
yard is in its trade in fuel, particularly in coal. There 
are times—in the slack building season—when the coal 
trade of a retail lumberman’s business is of greater im- 
portance than the handling of lumber, The progressive 
retail lumberman is an association member and such a 
lumberman carries his predilection for organized effort 
into association work affecting coal particularly, ‘This 
is notably the case with retailers in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, possibly 75 percent of whom handle coal, and 
that percentage of membership may be said to be ap- 
proximately the representation of lumbermen of thie two 
states on the rolls of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois & Wisconsin. 

In Chicago on Friday and Saturday, June 7 and 8, 
at 11 a. m., in the ladies’ dining hall of the Grand Pa- 
cific hotel, the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of IIli- 
nois & Wisconsin will hold its sixth annual meeting, 
for which has been prepared the following 


Program, 


Address of welcome—C., L. Dering. 

President's address—R. C. Brown. 

Secretary's report—Frank E. Lukens. 

‘Treasurer's report—J. I’. Harral. 

Address—‘Reciprocal Relations Between Wholesalers and 
Retailers,” Eltinge Elmore. 

Address—‘Associations and Their Benefits,” W. M. San- 
ford. 

Address—“Relation of Retailers Toward One Another,” E. 
I’. Hunter, 

SATURDAY, JUNE 8. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

Reports of other committees. 

Unfinished business. 

Miscellaneous or new business. 

BHlection of officers. 

Adjournment. 

The officers of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
of Illinois and Wisconsin are the following: President, 
R. C. Brown, Oshkosh, Wis.; vice president, W. M. San- 
ford, Freeport, Ill.; secretary, Frank E. Lukens, Chi- 
cago; treasurer, J. F. Harral, Aurora, Ill.; attorney, 
Samuel W. Packard, Chicago. Executive board—W. M. 
Sanford, Freeport, Il.; F. M. Durkee, Lake Geneva, 
Wis.; John W. Adams, Peoria, Ill.; H. B. Bartholomew, 
Batavia, Ill.; Theodore Huber, Watertown, Wis.; C. L. 
Marston, Appleton, Wis. 

The Excursion. 

The Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Illinois & 
Wisconsin is a member of the National Council of State 
and Interstate Retail Coal Associations, the other mem- 
bership of that central body being composed of associ- 
ations of retail coal dealers in Iowa and Nebraska, Michi- 
gan and Indiana, in Kansas and in Ohio. In conjunction 
with the central organization the Illinois & Wisconsin 
association has arranged for an excursion to follow its 
annual meeting and an intimation of its character is 
conveyed in the now familiar claim, “In all the world 





THE MANITOU—THE GREYHOUND OF THE GREAT 
LAKES. 


no trip like this.” The excursion will be given on the 
“greyhound of the great lakes,” the excursion steamer 
Manitou, and the cost of the trip will be $39 for each 
adult and $19.50 each for children under 5 and over 12 
years of age, “which includes berth and all meals for the 
entire ten days, beginning with luncheon Saturday, 
June 8, and ending with breakfast Tuesday, June 18,” 
according to the prospectus issued by the Illinois & 
Wisconsin association, which gives the following 


Itinerary. 

The Manitou will leave her wharf at the Rush street 
bridge, Chicago, at 2 p. m., Saturday, June 8, arriving at 
Milwaukee at 7 p. m.; leave Milwaukee at 8 p. m., arriving at 
Mackinac island Sunday, June 9, at 2 p. m., where ample time 
will be allowed for all to visit the many points of interest on 
this historical island, 

Laoving Mackinac island at 7 p. m. Sunday, we will reach 
the St. Clair river early Monday morning, giving us the day- 
light ride through the St. Clair Flats and the Detroit river, 
the scenery of which is not only extremely picturesque but of 
decidedly romantic history. 

Arrive at Buffalo Tuesday morning at 8 o'clock, where the 
time may be spent as each one elects, until Friday evening at 
9 o'clock, when we sail for Cleveland, arriving there at 9 a. 
m. Saturday, June 15. Trolley and other entertainments. 
Leaving Cleveland Sunday, June 16, at 6 a. m., we again pass 
through the Detroit river and the St. Clair flats by daylight, 
arriving in Chicago Tuesday, June 18, at 9 a. m. 

An ideal ten days’ trip—five on land, five on water. 


The Manitou is among the largest and most magnifi- 
cently furnished craft afloat, on lake or ocean, and 
probably the most luxurious lake steamer now in com- 
mission. The cuisine and service are perfect and it is 
as safe and seaworthy as it is graceful in lines of 
construction—a magnificent, perfectly appointed floating 
hotel. Up to Thursday morning of this week 235 mem- 
bers of the Illinois and Wisconsin association had ar- 
ranged to participate in the excursion and the number 
will doubtless be swelled to between 300 and 350, ac- 
cording to Secretary Frank E. Lukens, to whom all 
communications in regard to the excursion should be 
addressed, at 1433 Monadnock block, Chicago. 


Coal Men’s Day. 

Ex-President Delos Hull, of the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin association, who is chairman of the committee of 
arrangements for the central association, announces that 
the excursionists will take part in an interstate and 
international convention at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition on the afternoon of June 12, that date having 
been set apart for and designated Coal Men’s Day by the 
exposition authorities. The convention will be partici- 
pated in by not only the membership in the National 
Council of State and Interstate Retail Coal Associations 
but by others from eastern, far western and Canadian 
retail coal organizations. 

The sixth annual convention of the Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association and its attendant excursion promise to 
be most pleasantly memorable for all who will partici- 


Doors and Mill Work. 


Just how long the present activity in doors and mill 
work will keep up is problematical, but as far as the 
Chicago territory is concerned appearances indicate that 
it is like Tennyson’s babbling brook, whith goes on for- 
ever. It is true that the country trade has fallen off— 
that is, in those sections of the country where the trade 
may be regarded as purely agricultural, but the demand 
in the towns continues strong and in the cities remark- 
ably so. Very likely by the time this trade slackens up 
the agricultural trade will again awaken, so that every- 
thing now points to a decidedly busy season from start 
to finish. ‘The inquiry appears to be healthy and of good 
proportions, although perhaps not quite as heavy as a 
month ago, but it has kept up in good volume much later 
than the average sash and door jobber had anticipated. 

* * * 








Undoubtedly a great deal of the business now at hand 
is due to the lateness of the crop season. ‘The weather 
everywhere has been more or less unseasonable and has 
delayed planting in many localities. Salesmen who have 
lately been out say that while the farmers are busy in 
the fields and their trade has been curtailed, yet by reason 
of the late season they have done more building than 
would have been the case otherwise. In the towns every- 
thing is activity in the building line, more so, perhaps, 
than has been seen for many years, and this is still in 
evidence. It is quite certain, however, that the retail- 
ers are buying more sparingly as the season advances, but 
their demands from their own towns have necessitated a 
constant and frequent replenishment of their stocks. 
At the same time they are figuring on large quantities 
of special work and this is keeping busy the estimators 
in the wholesale houses. As a matter of fact trade is 
fully as heavy at the local jobbing houses as it has been 
at any time, but most jobbers are on the lookout for a 
falling off and this they anticipate may come almost any 
=e: * * * 

The jobbers and, to a considerable extent, their retail 
customers, have been much at sea of late on account of 
the new Universal price list adopted April 3. At the 
time of its adoption it was declared by many jobbers 
that the list prices were too low for general trade, al- 
though probably well adapted to trade in nearby terri- 
tory. For instance, on No. 2 doors on which the discount 
from the list was 30 percent, at a freight rate of $1 a 
hundred pounds, the cost to the dealer would be 164 per- 
cent discount from the list, net; and at points farther 
distant the net price would be reduced correspondingly, 
so that it web seem that there are points where the 
discount made to equalize freight would bring the net 
price to the dealer fully up to the list if not above it. 
It was argued that this would militate seriously against 
the retail dealer at a distance from market and prevent 
him from obtaining the profit which would otherwise 
accrue without any difficulty. : 

* * ” 

This was one of the most effective arguments used 
against the new list, and while it was in effect for only 
a short time—about six weeks—it was alleged that this 
period was sufficiently long to demonstrate its faults. 
In fact, quite a number of those who at first favored the 
low list adopted April 3 were gradually converted to the 
idea that it was too low. <A meeting of the trade was 
held last week and it has just transpired that at this 
meeting a resolution was adopted by a fair ma- 
jority of those present instructing a committee to pre- 
pare, print and distribute a list based on prices 50 per- 
cent higher than the list of April 3. This committee is 
expected to make its report at a meeting to be held May 
29 or earlier. The committee prepared a list as in- 
structed and its report was published and was to have 
been distributed this week; and as under the instructions 
given the April list could scarcely be considered longer in 
force, the new list will probably be adopted at the next 
meeting of the association. To sum up the whole situa- 
tion, there are a large number of manufacturers and 
jobbers who state that they will not under any circum- 
stances use the new Universal list of April 3 in their 


transactions, believing that the six weeks’ or more trial 
of the new list has fully demonstrated its failure. What 
position the other members of the jobbers’ and manufac- 
turers’ association will take remains to some extent un- 
certain, but it seems likely at the present writing that 
the list of May 15 will be generally adopted. 


There is no perceptible change in the glass situation 
as far as the window glass manufacturers are concerned, 
prices remaining firm and stocks low. Sash and door 
jobbers as a rule are well stocked with window ylass and 
with most of them, probably, there will be no necessity of 
going into the market for two or three months to come 
and then only for the purpose of filling out their broken 
assortments. They are considerably puzzled, however, 
as to what would be the best thing to do in anticipating 
their future wants. They realize the power of the two 
manufacturers’ combines to do what they will with 
prices. Naturally they are afraid to buy much at pres- 
ent quotations on the theory that they are already ab- 
normally high. Notwithstanding this fact, however, it 
seems to be the purpose of the two combines to still fur- 
ther advance prices. Something of this kind is confi- 
dently predicted, by those who are in a position to 
know, for the first part of June. The history of all ab- 
normally high prices is that they do not last long, but 
with the window glass people this may prove an excep- 
tion, as they are thoroughly organized and are appar- 
ently standing firmly together. Should these pleasant 
relations continue there is no doubt of the outcome, but 
usually there is a leakage even to the best and most care- 
fully planned organization, and if the glass combines 
are able to hold prices indefinitely on their present basis 
it will be one instance in a thousand of such an arrange- 
ment having been successfully carried out. 

* * * 


The shutdown in building operations has placed a 
new factor in the district in and about New York city, 
but at present the distraction is not likely to be greatly 
felt. Building was at such a stage that most of the 
contractors in the metropolitan district had already or- 
dered their inside trim, though if the strike were to con- 
tinue it would be felt by those usually called on in the 
spring for odd job orders. ‘There is no disposition shown 
in that territory to offer stock at anything under asso- 
ciation prices. 

* * * 

The market on pine doors at Boston, Mass., is undoubt- 
edly strong. Reports of sales of whitewood doors at 
something below the agreement discounts adopted at the 
association meeting in New York are heard of, but as a 
whole the demand on all classes of woods is no more than 
equaled by the supply of doors and dealers in the Boston 
territory are inclined to order early for their wants. 
Washington cedar doors are coming in in good quantities 
and are bringing association prices. The new list is seen 
on the desks of most of the Boston buyers and will be 
uniformly adopted. 

* * 

No change is reported in the market on sash, doors and 
mill work at Minneapolis, Minn., this week. Factory 
men in that city report that the bulk of their business 
is now running to special work and that this is coming 
in in good volume, and this is likely to continue to be a 
feature of the situation for some time. Demand for 
stock goods is comparatively light. Screens and screen 
doors continue to move in good volume and are a feature 
of the present situation. Values on all lines are well 
maintained and the Minneapolis market is in satisfactory 
shape for both manufacturers and dealers, 

* * * 


The sash and door situation at Kansas City, Mo., is 
better than for a long time, and the jobbers there are 
well satisfied with prevailing conditions. ‘The activity 
in building circles all through the southwest is keeping 
them very busy. They have no complaint to make as to 
regular stock orders, which are coming in freely, and 
the demand for odd work is way ahead of the usual 
May demand. The local trade at Kansas City would keep 
the mills fairly busy, but added to this is a heavy de- 
mand from other places, and the result is that the 
mills are all turning out stuff as fast as they can and 
are having a hard time keeping up with their orders. 
Prices in that territory are very firm compared with this 
time last year, and are also higher than a year ago. 

* * * 


The planing mills and factories on the Saginaw river 
are running full time. The trade in sash and doors for 
domestic consumption was never in larger volume and 
prices are satisfactory. House finishing lumber of all 
kinds is also moving satisfactorily. The export door 
trade is said to have improved, but prices are not s0 
satisfactory as in the domestic trade. Some plants are 
forced to run overtime to keep up with orders. 

* * * 


The activity of the woodworking mills at Buffalo, N. 
Y., continues and may be said to increase rather than 
diminish. “We are very busy,” is the word, “and we 
hear that others are.” The strike does not appear to 
have injured the non-union mills. At least such is the 
report and there is certainly a large volume of work in 
progress, with more coming in right along. It is gen- 
eral in character, with not many straight doors on the 
list. As to prices, they are at least a shade better than 
they were, although nobody contends that they are what 
they should be. The improvement is such as naturally 
accompanies a liberal increase of demand. In this case, 
as one mill man puts it, a little more is sort of uncon 
sciously asked, just as in a time with orders few the 
price is unconsciously shaded. With the added amount 
and the moderate advance the mills ought, to do fairly 
well, as the percentage of cost to receipts is cut down 
in the one case as much as in the other. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A Unique Case of Lumber Damaged in Transit—‘‘Thrown Out in the Dirt’’—Strange to Say, 
This Seems to Have Happened at Sea—A Foreign Inquiry for Gun Stocks. 





Breaking Out in a New Spot—455. 

I have had all too numerous occasions in the past 
to refer to the doings of Carl Gartner and the result- 
ant undoing of other unfortunate humans. I have told 
time and again the story of charges manifold and deduc- 
tions upon plausible and ingenious excuses which often- 
times have made the expected balance upon a consign- 
ment to him—nay, sometimes upon an outright sale— 
dwindle into nothingness or appear as a deficit with a 
Gartnerian invitation to remit. I recently heralded 
hig sensational approach to these shores, clad in legal 
armor and with the fury of the fray gleaming from 
beneath his eyebrows; have recorded the devastation 
which has marked his progress through our fair land, 
and in a few instances have told how certain daring 
personages have challenged him to legal combat and 
lived to tell the story, though they may perhaps boast 
to soon, for the law is deliberate and a long range 
weapon and Carl is its master. 

In olden times it was accounted dangerous for ordi- 
nary mortals to hold converse with the gods, lest they 
be stricken with their bolts and die. It seems to take 
a long while, however, for the average American lum- 
berman of today to learn that it is hopeless for him 
to expect to do business upon the rigid principles applied 
by the Shylock of Hamburg—to other people—and that 
if he attempt it he will be sure to be weighed in the 
Gartnerian balance only to be found wanting. From 
time to time there come to hand the records of new 
people who have tried to do business with Herr Carl, 
only to meet with the usual result of such hardihood. 
Here is a fresh instance, as indicated by the following 
correspondence : 

MENOMINER, Micu., May 21.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We herewith enclose you the history of a transaction 
with Mr. Carl Gartner, of Hamburg, Germany. ‘The stock 
we shipped him was dry fine, winter cut stock. He appar- 
ently does not think $5 a thousand feet much of a reduction 

$65 on one small carload. We understand this man is buy- 
ing here, there and all over, and treating his customers about 
as he treated us. You may use this or not, as you please. 

WOLVERINE CeDAR & LUMBER COMPANY. 

The Northland Lumber Company, Northland, Mich., 
is a branch of the above concern, and was the party 
damaged in the transaction indicated below: 


A New Addition to Published Gartneriana—456. 


Carl Gartner, Hamburg. 
Telegraph. Adr.: Gardner. 

ITAMBURG, GERMANY, December 12, 1900.—Messrs. the 
North Land Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich.— Dear Sirs: 
In reply to your favor of the 26th ult., while admitting this, 
I fail to see why for this reason I shall take in black and 
entirely dirty boards as No. 1 stock. As you did not promise 
me, when negotiating for this car, milk-white inspection, I 
cannot uphold my claim re brown stripes and will drop it, 
but already to day I beg to inform you, that unless basswood 
is perfectly white, I cannot buy it hereafter, since in Germany 
there is no outlet for red and brown material. 

Touching the $5 per 1,000 feet reduction, I regret to have 
to stick thereto, for the boards were spoilt by the handling 
on the part of the railway employees at Baltimore, who ap- 
parently threw the stock out of the cars in dirt, in the open 
air. Surely you will not assert that stock exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather, does not depreciate in value. 
At any rate bright stock is required in Germany and if stock 
not up thereto is delivered, a reduction in price canndt be 
avoided. In this case the railway officials acted quite inex- 
cusably and unaccountably, for the car, though dispatched 
already by you on July 17, reached Hamburg beginning of 
November only, so that the railway will anyhow have to re- 
fund you this less value claimed and deducted. I therefore 
advise you to lodge your claim re this deduction of $5 per 
1,000 feet with the railway company over there, feeling confi- 
dent that you will succeed in getting this compensation. 

The gross invoice value of this parcel was: 


13,016 feet at $38 per 1,000 feet........... $494.60 
PRIME nec aca cds weceseecneosuedeone 183.75 
OC COTE CRETE Te $310.85 
Less 2 percent discount ......ccccecccees 6.21 
$304.64 

Damage at Baltimore $5 per 1,000 feet.... 65.08 
$239.56 

Advance $250 less $183.75 drawn on you.. 66.25 
EO YOUR COME BEN ooo ccvcudesweven $173.31 
ae a eer Ame M727.90 


For which please find enclosed two checks on the Nord- 
deutsehe Bank of Hamburg, viz., M 163,38 and M 564,52. 
Kindly acknowledge their receipt. 

Henceforth I can purchase only strictly white basswood, 
and as to your figure of $38, it is most decidedly too high 
and does not tempt to further transactions. 
“ With the all 10-foot long basswood strips, which I want, 
ion color does not matter so much, and in them some brown 
an pootty stripes will be tolerated, of course not too many. 
string as now dispatched, will do for the all 10-foot long 
gi Awaiting the favour of your further news, I remain, Dear 
“irs, Yours very truly, CARL GARTNER. 

* Check. Einschreiben. 





January 11, 1901. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company, ‘ah 
___ Baltimore, Md, 
To THE NORTHLAND LUMBER COMPANY, Dr. 
: Manufacturers and Dealers in 
To dens PINE AND HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
plo age to stock caused by carelessness of em- 
ree of B. & O. Ry., who “threw stock out of car 
the e dirt, and exposed it to the inclemencies of 
to eather. Car 32,930 C. R. R. of N. J., shipped 
Actual eee Germany, on July 14, 1900. 
ah reduction made by consignee for reason stated 
ove, 13,016 feet at $5 per M $ 
Consignee’s letter attached. 





rom tTORD, Mp., May 6, 1901.—The Northland Lumber 

matter 2 thenominee, Mich.—Gentlemen :_ I have given this 
“reached B roush investigation and find that the lumber 
the car dinntimore in the original car, was unloaded from 
rect to the lighter and from lighter to ship; con- 


sequently the contention that “the boards were thrown out 
of the cars into dirt and exposed to inclemencies of the 
weather is an error and there is no ground for claim. 
Please cancel your bill. C. V. Lewis, Gen. Frt. Agt., 
B. & O. Ky. 
In the Realm of the Romancer—457. 

And now the question arises, what happened to this 
lumber between the time it left Baltimore, after the 
careful handling above set forth, until it arrived at 
Hamburg, “covered with dirt and exposed to the inclem- 
encies of the weather”? Perhaps the sailors mutinied, 
imprisoned the officers and took the ship to a tropical 
isle, remaining there for the unaccounted time between 
July and November, and using the lumber to build shel- 
ters, which would account for its condition; and after- 
ward, wearying of Robinson-Crusceing, they may have 
released their officers under promise of secrecy, loaded 
the lumber on board and sailed away merrily for Ham- 
burg to deliver it to Herr Gartner, but in the sorry 
plight which he has so eloquently described. Perhaps 
—but why pursue the interesting possibilities for 
romance any farther? 

Really, however, the case would appear to require 
further investigation upon the part of Mr. Gartner, in 
order that interested parties upon this side may be put 
in possession of a farther explanation of the whyness 
of the wherefore of this $65 so deftly extracted from 
the Michigan lumber firm. 

Foreign Gun Stock Requirements—458, 

Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
an inquiry as to requirements for walnut gun stocks for 
export. We have since received the following letter 
from a London firm, whose address will be furnished 
upon application: 

We are situated to handle gun stock squares in this coun- 
try and on the continent. People we are doing business with 
on your side cut out what are called squares, 2x2 to 6x6, at 
the same time as the gun stocks, which we are prepared 
also to take, provided price, quality, manufacture etc. are all 
right. The following is a specification of the sizes required 
in this market : 

50 percent of order to be 2x2, 16, 28, 32 and 36 inches. 
2%x2\%, same lengths as above. 
24%x214, same lengths as above. 
8x3, 11, 16, 18, 24, 32 and 36 inches. 

50 percent of order to be 4x4, 444x4%,5x5,544x5 % and 6x6, 
all 26 inches long. 

We pay cash in exchange for bill of lading, insurance policy 

and invoice. J. E. D. 


Tales of the Trade. 


The Graphic Graphophone. 

The use of graphophones in lumber and sash and door 
offices to receive dictation in lieu of the pretty blond 
stenographer is getting more common. Not long ago 
the Curtis & Yale Company, at Wausau, Wis., installed 
a set of the machines in their oflice and one of their 
first experiences was rather amusing, so M. J. Colby, 
the manager of the sales department, was telling the 
other day. C. 8. Curtis, the head of the concern, dic- 
tated several letters into the machine as a starter, and 
then turned the cylinder over to one of the stenograph- 
ers, named Gibson, for reproduction. He started the 
machine going, with the transmitters to his ears, and 
began writing slowly on his typewriter, Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Colby standing by, watching the proceedings with 
great interest. All at once, not quite catching the mean- 
ing of a sentence as it came to him from the machine 
and forgetting that it was the machine and not Mr. Cur- 
tis that was talking to him, the stenogrpaher quickly 
looked up at Mr. Curtis and hurriedly asked, “What 
was that you just said, Mr. Curtis?” 

The situation dawned upon him as the spectators 
gave him the laugh, and he made the machine repeat 
to him what he had for the moment from its naturalness 
supposed Mr. Curtis was saying to him. 











While on a European Trip. 

Walter Alexander, of the Alexander Stewart Lum- 
ber Company, Wausau, Wis., sailed some weeks 
ago, accompanied by his family, for Europe for a vaca- 
tion in foreign lands. A few days later, during the 
writer’s visit with W. T. Milroy, manager of the 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Company’s sales depart- 
ment in the lobby of the Bellis house at Wausau, some 
reference was made to Walt’s trip. 

“You have probably heard the story,” said Mr. Mil- 
roy, “of the fellow who after his return from his first 
trip abroad in telling of it said he went abroad for a 
change and rest. He said that there were both on the 
way over. The steamship people got all of his change 
and he threw up the rest into the ocean. Well,” con- 
tinued Mr. Milroy, “I’ll bet that is about the way it is 
with Walt just now. The ocean is just about this time 
getting the rest.” 





Has a Judgment Against Him. 


Jack Arringdale, of the Cape Fear Lumber Company, 
Wilmington, N. C., confesses to being in more trouble. 
In the North Carolina pine country a large portion of 
the timber purchased by saw mill men is bought from 
the native population. The native doesn’t like to sell 
his land, but for a reasonable consideration will dis- 
pose of his timber. So timber rights are bought, the 
mill man reserving to himself a certain period of time in 
which to remove the timber. Along the line of one of 


Arringdale’s logging roads was a small tract of old field 
pine which he bought of a native. Furthermore, he 
acquired the right to run his logging road across the 
land. In the course of time Arringdale’s road reached 
the land in question, but to his astonishment every foot 
of timber had been removed in the meantime. The 
railroad was built across the land, however, but during 
its construction a fire became started and burned over 
the track. Arringdale says that he never made any 
claim on the owner for the vanished timber outside of 
entering a vigorous kick on the subject, but the native 
owner was not so easily satisfied. He promptly sued 
Arringdale for being responsible for the burning over 
of his land. Jack says that is not the worst of it: 
“Not only has he sued me, but he has a judgment 
against me, and I’ve got to pay it.” 





A Mean Trick. 

Apropos to North Carolina timber purchases, the 
late Greenleaf Johnson, of Baltimore, was a large oper- 
ator in loblolly pine. He was a man who liked to do 
everything himself. He was his own timber buyer, his 
own manufacturer and his own salesman—not that he 
was particularly suspicious of other people’s integrity 
or ability, but it was a fad of his that he wanted to be 
the whole thing. It sometimes happened that he was 
not as careful in all his transactions as he should have 
been. Col. Waters, of Baltimore, relates that he met 
the old gentleman one night coming up Chesapeake bay 
on an Old Bay Line steamer. Mr. Johnson was evi- 
dently very much put out about something. The colonel 
inquired the cause. Mr. Johnson replied, “1 have just 
been subjected to the meanest trick that a white man 
ever had played on him. I bought a nice tract of 
timber a while ago from a man near the end of my log- 
ging road. I went over the timber myself and it was 
all right. A while ago old Bill Ellis caught me down at 
the mill and said to me: ‘Mr. Johnson, when are you 
going to look at that stand of timber of mine?’ 

“I said, ‘What, stand, Bill?’ 

“*Why, just alongside that tract you bought last 
spring, he replied. 

“7 didn’t know as you had any timber, Bill?’ 

“ ‘Well, you come and look at it and see.’ 

“He took me ten miles around by his shack and 
showed be as pretty a lot of North Carolina pine as I 
ever saw. As my road was headed right that way and it 
lay alongside the other timber I had purchased | bought 
the timber and paid him for it. Now my loggers have 
just cleaned up cutting the original purchase, and when 
I told them to cut the Bill Ellis timber next they tell 
me that Bill Ellis has not had a foot of timber growing 
on his land in ten years. Do you know, that old scoun- 
drel sold me my own timber, and I was just fool enough 
to bite at his game.” 





An Old Gastronomical Theory Shattered. 


C. F. Korn, of the Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, wholesale lumber dealer, explodes the time- 
worn theory that hard boiled eggs and strong coffee in- 
duce wakefulness. Mr. Korn was at the Memphis cot- 
tonwood meeting recently and told the story upon him- 
self before an array of reputable witnesses, so he 
cannot gainsay the truth of it now that it sees cold 
type for the first time. It seems that the gentleman 
referred to is exceedingly fond of eggs as a diet, and at 
Cincinnati, his home, he has a standing order with a 
number of egg farms in the garden district of that burg 
to deliver fresh eggs at his suburban home whenever 
they have any to deliver. Mr. Korn goes on to say 
that on a certain night during the ides of March, in the 
year of our Lord 1901, he had retired at his usual hour, 
about 11 o’clock, and was troubled with insomnia. After 
tossing around upon his bed he finally awoke his wife 
about midnight and made the astounding declaration 
that he felt like eating four hard boiled eggs and partak- 
ing of a cup of strong coffee. The gas range was soon 
blazing merrily and the unique repast ready for the lord 
and master. He narrates that he partook with intense 
relish of a half dozen hard boiled hen fruit, washed the 
repast down with two large cups of strong dripped coffee 
and retired once more after shaking down the base 
burner and closing off the drafts, and within sixty see- 
onds was snoring like a commercial tourist in a Pullman 
sleeping car. 

Thus are the theories of the past regarding hard boiled 
eggs, Welsh rarebits and coffee shattered at the hands of 
a lumberman iconoclast, whose veracity is unimpeach- 
able. 





The Oil Craze in a Lumber Town. 

According to the week’s advices from the LUMBER- 
MAN’S correspondent at Beaumont, Tex., the lumbermen 
of Beaumont have almost all forgotten that they have any 
connection with the lumber business. It is all oil. The 
excitement in Beaumont is actually greater than pre- 
vailed in California during the gold days of “’49.” The 
streets are crowded; it is impossible for many to get a 
place to sleep. As high as $100 a month has been offered 
for a room with a cot in it. The hotels and restaurants, 
which are seven or eight in number, with big capacity, 
find it impossible to feed all without using every hour in 
the day and night. Land trading is enormous and is 
done with lightning quickness. Options on a piece of 
land are given for ten minutes. If the purchaser is two 
minutes late he is liable to lose the land or pay double 
price. This has actually occurred. The entire city is 
filled with a seething throng of eager men. The rotunda 
of the Crosby house and the oil exchange are jammed 
with men, among whom United States senators, gov- 
ernors and millionaires excite no notice whatever. They 
are entirely unnoticed, whereas a year ago the advent of 
a United States senator in this town would have elicited 
a public reception—if he were a democrat. 
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Where the Poor Are Educated. 


DDITY is a characteristic in several 
respects of Parkville, Mo. — Evi- 
dently the town was not built for a 
mam of ease, for wherever one goes 
it is either uphill or downhill. At 
the hotel a girl of 12 acted as both 
clerk in the office and waiter in the 
dining room. On top of the hotel 
a there is a large bell; at meal time 
the girl grasps a rope which dangles down through the 
ceiling into the hall and those who have occasion to eat 
there are made aware by the clanging of the bell that 
the meal is ready. The commercial interests of the 
town .do not attract many salesmen. Two men com- 
prised the crowd that patronized the hotel for dinner. 
Yet this burg was at one time a competitor of Kansas 
City. It was thought by some—principally by those who 
owned real estate in the vicinity—that Parkville would 
be the metropolis of this great stretch of surrounding 
territory. Just across the street from the railway sta- 
tion a monster hotel was erected—a hotel that is now 
serving a grand purpose, It was thought this hotel 
would be one of the attractions that would boom the 
locality and bring people here to live. Roaring, hustling 
Kansas City, ten miles away, gives little thought to this 
once would-be rival, but this once rival is becoming 
famous in a way peculiarly its own. 

On coming into Parkville, on the peak of the high 
bluff overlooking the Missouri river is seen an observa 
tory. Farther down on the hillside are other buildings, 
one of them of a somewhat imposing nature, with towers 
rising from the roof. <A little way off is what, if stand 
ing isolated, would be called a church. Several others, 
less decided in appearance, are scattered around, This 
is Park College. In uniqueness it stands alone. Of 
the 500 colleges in the United States there is not another 
like it. It is for the education of poor boys and girls, 
and probably the only college in the world where the 
student who can pay his or her way is not wanted. Eli- 
gibility consists in being poor. Linked with poverty, 
however, there must be a desire for an education and a 
willingness to work for it. 

An education—that is what the students receive. Not 
an education that may tend to lead them to forget they 
have hands, but one that comes from training the hand, 
the heart and the intellect. The object is to turn out 
men and women who mentally, morally, physically are 
worthy of the name. The institution, while not in a 
strict sense of the term a manual training school, is 
akin to it. The theory acted upon is that a boy or girl 
of gumption and determination can do a great many 
things well without really having techni¢ally learned how 
to do them. Here is an object lesson of how well young 
men and women can do things when their hearts are in 
the work. Under competent superintendents nearly all 
the college buildings have been erected by student labor. 
If these buildings are of brick, even the brick were made 
by students. If of stone, the stone was taken from the 
quarry, cut and put in place by the students. The 1,200 
acres of land belonging to the institution are cultivated 
by students. They are taught every phase of farming— 
the raising of wheat, potatoes, small fruit. The cattle, 
horses and sheep are cared for by them. The printing 
office and other industrial annexes are run by them. 
In the bakery the students turn two barrels of flour into 
loaves of bread every day. Every place of a clerical 
character is filled by a student. The girls do the laundry 
work, kitchen work, dining room work. In short, there 
is a great family of more than 350 members every member 
of which is doing his or her share toward its success and 
maintenance. 

It is believed by the authorities of the college that the 
two sexes should be educated together. There are build- 
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ings which are called “homes,” and in these homes the 
tables are spread. The girl students take turns in cook- 
ing, washing dishes, sweeping, waiting on table. All 
are. busy doing something and are required to work from 
three to four hours a day. The writer stood on the 
campus and watched some of the boy students go by. 
They were coming in from working land, either on the 
farm or in the gardens. They had come from the fields 








where the sun shines—the fields where nature says that 
caste is affectation; that there is no true dignity except 
in naturalness. He visited the homes and saw the kiteh- 
ens in which the girls were at work. Their sleeves were 
rolled to their elbows and they were engaged in those 
household duties which are necessary in every home 
where decency and respectability are maintained. Then 
he went to the class room where young men and women 
who not long before had been at work in the fields and 
in the kitchens were busy with their Greek. Then to the 
chapel; saw the strings of students come in and heard 
expounded to them lessons in morality and religion. The 
graduates go out from this institution not expecting that 
things will be passed to them on silver platters. First 
of all they came from homes in which the parents must 
work in order to live. During the eight years of aca- 
demic and college life they have been trained to work. 
They go out in. the world not afraid of tanned hands, 
knowing they must earn what they have and conscious 
that they are backed by as fine a classical education as 
can be obtained in any college in the entire land. These 
graduates have become honored and prominent ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, missionaries, business men. ‘Those 
universities which have law, medical, theological depart- 
ments welcome the Park College graduates, for they say 
they have learned the priceless lessons of method and 
industry. 

This education which raises the poor boy or girl to a 
place of honor and usefulness is obtained at what 
expense, financially? The catalog says $60 a year. That 
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amount provides for tuition, room, light, heat, board. 
An inability to pay this amount does not, however, bar 
the worthy student. The writer of this knows of no 
other college where the poor boy or girl can receive a 
first class education at an expense of practically not one 
dollar. The men at the head of the college, in common 
language, become “pluggers” for the boys and girls who 
are being educated. These boys and girls by from three 
to four hours’ daily labor help themselves to the extent 
that such labor will do, and then the college manage- 
ment asks others to help them. Thousands of dollars are 
received as gifts annually. Barrels and boxes of cloth- 
ing are contributed. Many a boy feels that he is well 
provided for if he has one good suit which will serve 
him on special occasions and Sundays during his four 
years’ college course. In dress there is no caste created 
by fashion. The clothing may be of last year’s style. 
No up to date hats adorn the heads of the girls. No 
diamonds flash from their fingers. They are not above 
wearing calico gowns. The shoes of one of them were 
worn out, and a member of the faculty wrote to a good 


friend to that effect and the return letter inclosed a 
$5 bill which will provide shoes for the girl for a year. 
The only thing in return asked of these boys and yirls 
is that they appreciate the advantages they are enjoying: 
that they have a thirst for intellectual and moral pro. 
ficiency, and then board, clothes, medical attendance, 
text books—all is free. 

All the buildings are not on the bluff. From the obser- 
vatory the buildings belonging to the institution were 
pointed out. The large structure designed as a hotel, 
mention of which was made above, is the men’s dor- 
mitory. The printing office is down nearer the edge of 
town, as are the bakery, store and office. Also seat- 
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SCENE ON THE FARM, PARK COLLEGE. 


tered among the other buildings of the town there are 
homes and dormitories. Away up to the right, a half 
mile from the campus, is the large barn. Down by the 
river are the canning factory and the water works, the 
latter recently put in. Group the buildings and they 
would make a village of themselves, : 

To care for this great family is a task of no small 
moment. Nearly all the wheat that is required for flour 
is raised on the farm. It is thought this year there will 
be a few potatoes to sell. A large quantity of fruit is 
raised, and it is believed that a small portion of the 
output of the canning factory may be placed on the 
market. Instead of slaughtering the cattle, it has been 
found advantageous to sell them on foot and buy meat. 
There is a mercantile department that buys at wholesale 
and distributes as required among the different homes. 
The Park Review, a quarterly magazine, and a college 
paper, the latter with a subscription list of 16,000, are 
turned out from the college printing office. 

As long ago as 1851 the Hon. George S. Park, who 
had this college idea in his head—or something akin to 
it—laid out what he called a “college site.” Nothing 
further at that time was done, however. A few years 
thereafter war came on, and owing to Mr. Park’s anti- 
slavery views his property was wrecked, his printing 
ollice pitched into the Missouri and he was driven from 
the country by a mob. There are microbes, however, 
which die hard and which, indeed, seem to be immortal. 
In 1875 Mr. Park met Dr. John W. McAfee, a Presby- 
terian ‘minister, who, having worked his way through 
college after he was 20 years of age, felt the need of an 
educational institution the doors of which should be 
opened to poor boys and girls ambitious for knowledge, 
and it being discovered that their ideas ran in the same 
channel they joined forces, with a result that in that 
year Park College was founded. For years one building 
served for all college purposes. The first graduating 
class, in 1879, had only four members, three of them 
women. From this humble beginning the institution has 
grown to its present size. Applications for admission 
are now in excess of the capacity of the dining rooms and 
dormitories. The faculty consists of twenty-two mem- 
bers and for the payment of the salaries of these teach- 
ers there is an endowment fund of $200,000. In the col- 
lege library there are 12,000 volumes. The observatory 
has an 8-inch equatorial telescope and is otherwise well 
equipped, /fhe enrollment of students at the beginning 
of the winter term was 370—199 boys and 171 girls. 
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These students hail from thirty-one states of the Union 
and three or four foreign countries. 

From the bginning Dr. AcAfee had in hand the work of 
the college, and he aimed that it should be perpetuated. 
His five sons were educated in the institution and these 
now have practical charge of it. They are enthusias- 
tically carrying on the great work that their father so 
enthusiastically began. The atmosphere surrounding the 
lace is thoroughly Christian and thoroughly practical. 
This brief description of this remarkable school is given 
a place in these columns as it is believed the unique- 
ness of the institution will appeal at least to the curios- 
ity of the readers of the paper. And it may not be out 
of place to add that as the college is supported by those 
people who are in sympathy with its character there are 
those among us blessed with comfort and plenty who 
would not miss a few books if sent to the “homes” for 
the inmates to read. We might not miss a few clothes 
with which some of us are really overburdened and 
which would cheer the hearts of the boys who would wear 
them. It might not harm us if even we should give a 
few dollars to help along one of the grandest of philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

In Historical Lawrence. 

All great men must have their recreation, therefore 
when the streets-of4Lawrence resounded with the blare of 
the horns and the rattle of the drums of a minstrel band, 
R. D. Mundell said we must go. It goes without saying 
that like any little boys we stood around the corners 
for a while listening to the music, and then Mr, Mundell, 
R. W. Bruce, Congressman Bowersock and myself 
marched in and sat in the rows always occupied by bald- 
heads. The performers were genuine colored people, and 
the galleries were packed with colored people, Down in 
Texas they always say niggers, but up in Kansas they 
say colored people. Anderson, the basso, a buxom fel- 
low, whose voice was so deep and powerful that it would 
slide down his pants legs and splinter the floor boards of 
the stage, worked for a year in Mr. Bruce’s yard, and 
therefore we were interested in him as one of our own. 
Congressman Bowersock did not laugh much, no doubt 
bearing in mind that during the session of congress he 
saw funnier things in Washington every day. In fact 
none of us laughed much. It was an aggregation of the 
famous colored comedians, but it seems to me that a 
colored gentleman is out of place as a minstrel. A white 
man will outnigger him every time. I was forced to use 
that expression that once for I couldn’t say outcolor him. 
We had a good sociable evening, however, hunching one 
another in the ribs when the colored people got off a 
saying that pleased us, but really their jokes were so poor 
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that not one of them sticks in my mind. I only remem- 
her that a couple of the performers had mouths that 
would easily take in a man of Jonah’s size. 

Mr. Bruce had just passed his business over to Mun- 

dell & Brown, and I came near being in at the inventory. 
Mr. Bruce has an eye on Kansas City and may settle 
there in business. I promised not to tell what he expects 
to do. Mr. Mundell is interested in yards in Waverly, 
Burlington, Emporia, and now in Lawrence, and has an 
old head on his shoulders for a man who is young. When 
we were in the yard leaning up against a pile of 2x4 
Wwe fell to talking about scrapping, and he explained 
his idea of a fight. “This plan of eking out an expense 
bill and calling it a fight is nonsense,” said he. “TI call a 
fight a fight when dealers get right down to business in 
such a way that one of them has to quit. I was so un- 
fortunate as to have a little flurry on hand at one time, 
and I flooded the country with circulars offering lumber 
at $1 less than wholesale prices, This did not give my 
competitor a chance to say to his customers that he had 
heard I was selling lumber thus and so, but he presumed 
etcetera, Just the prices at which I was selling were 
placed before the people in black and white so they 
would know how it was themselves. The fight ended in 
thirty days,” 
Fé. could name a score of places where what is called a 
fight is on, but at the same time the most of the yard 
men are trying to make money right along. They aim, 
as Mr. Mundell remarked, “to eke out expenses.” One 
dealer will drop, say dimension, $1 above cost, the others 
Will see him, and then possibly for years they will dangle 
along. I have heard yard men boast that through a 
fight they made money, and I think I could name a town 
in which there is a mutual alleged fight. Mr. Mundell 
Says, “The way to fight is to make it so hot that some- 
body will have to quit.” 


Above I spoke about leaning against a pile of 2x4. 
You don’t know, beloved, how I have longed for the 
weather to come that will permit us to sit out on the 
lumber piles and whittle. It is rather dull business 
talking lumber in an office during the winter months. 
Somehow it seems the inspiration is lacking. The most 
solid chunks of lumber lore have been poured into me 
on top of a lumber pile. The spring suit I selected 
wi!l not show the sawdust, and I have got an edge on 
my jackknife that will cut a hair. 

I could smell it in the air that some time or other 
there had not been a brotherly feeling toward A. Shaw 
& Co. Mr. Shaw started in as a contractor, and we 
all know that as a rule there is little affinity between 
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yard men pure and simple and a neighbor who both 
lumber and contracts. I am glad to say, how- 
ever, that Mr, Shaw is now one among them. No mat- 
ter what line of trade he might have pursued L believe 
that success would have perched upon his banner. Any 
man who has a large fund of good nature has hold 
of the long end of the lever. We may have a longing 
that the world sympathize with us in our misfortunes 
and disappointments, but the minute we begin to relate 
them the world wants us to ring off. When every day 
and every hour we sink our grief and come up smiling 
the world brands us as thoroughbreds. Mr. Shaw carries 
nails, and here I had to record the first objection I 


sells 


have ever set down to hardware. When the son was 
pouring the blamed nails into the scoop the noise 


drowned the conversation of his father and myself. We 
would reach a clinching point—a point when we were 
about to laugh—when rattle would go the nails in the 
great tin scoop and then we would have to go back 
and begin again, 

Oldest Lumberman in Kansas. 

Alexander Lewis has been running a yard on the 
same corner for thirty-three years and does not know of 
another man in the state who has retailed lumber for so 
long a period. Mr. Lewis is 70 years old and is conscious 
that he has reason to thank his stars that he has not 
been dead for the past thirty-eight years. Had it not 
been he was anxious to be married he might have been 
dead. Marriage saved him as doubtless it has saved 
many of us. He was married in Elmira, N. Y., a couple 
days before Quantrell raided and burned Lawrence, 
shooting down every man he could find, The news that 
reached Mr. Lewis at the beginning of his honeymoon 
was that his building was wrecked, and the bank in 
which his money had been deposited looted. He was 
about as penniless as it is necessary for a man to be. He 
came on home, leaving his bride to follow the coming 
spring. Luther Lewis, or Lute, as all Lawrence calls 
him, son of Mr. Lewis, sr., when taking me around town 
behind the fastest trotter that the best livery stable could 
turn out, drove to Oak Hill cemetery, a couple of miles 
or so from the city, where in three semi-circles Quan- 
trell’s victims are buried. Over their dust, erected by 
the citizens of Lawrence, is a fine monument on which 
is about the hottest inscription I have ever seen chis- 
eled in marble. It reads, “Dedicated to the memory of 
the 150 citizens who defencelessly fell victims to the in- 
human ferocity of border guerillas, led by the infamous 
Quantrell in his raid upon Lawrence, August 21, 1863.” 

If Quantrell’s spirit ever roams around this Kansas 
town it must wish it could materialize to a degree that 
it could swing a sledgehammer and pulverize this monu- 
ment into dust. I made a similar remark to a Law- 
rence citizen. “Make no mistake,” said he, “Quantrell’s 
spirit is not on earth!” This citizen of course attends 
an orthodox thurch. 


Not far from this monument is the one which marks 
the resting place of the famous James Lane, anti-slavery 
advocate and senator, whose biting words, it is claimed 
by some, was the reason Quantrell singled out Law- 





rence, Lane’s home, on which to wreak his lawless ven- 
geance, 

Mr. Lewis quoted General Sherman’s remark, “War 
is hell!” Then he had something to say about the high 
sense of honor held by some of the eastern people who 
have criticised as treacherous and snaky the act of Fun- 
ston when he crawled up on Aguinaldo and captured him. 
One might surmise from the position taken by these 
people that they would prefer that war, with its death 
and devastation, might go on, until the people of the 
Philippines could be whipped in the old orthodox way 
taught at West Point. These same folks do not seem 
to think that on an open battle field all sorts of strat- 
egy and deception are resorted to. If one side can crawl 
up on the other it is done. It is so natural for some 
of us to kick it would have been in accord with the 
eternal fitness of things if we had been born mules, 


Other Lawrence Institutions. 

The state university is on a high hill so its light 
may be seen. From this hill there is a beautiful view 
of the surrounding country, the valleys and hills stretch- 
ing away for miles, and while Mr. Lewis and I were 
enjoying it we thought it strange that some of the 
students, paired off as to sex, should be more interested 
in sitting in the shade of the shrubbery, not trying 
to look further than into each other’s eyes. Lute re- 
marked that when he was attending the university he 
supposed he was up against the same thing, then see- 
ing he had made a confession I told him I was not up 
against it to any great extent, but it was not because 
1 didn’t want to be. A gentleman who now lives in 
Washington, D. C., was my roommate, and we would 
pound our heads all night to invent some way to break 
down the barriers. And occasionally we were proud to 
say we succeeded. But the idea of being permitted to 
go out in broad daylight, and under the shade of the trees 
study our lessons together, was an idea that never 
entered our heads. We had to go there in the dark 
if at all, and then if it were not Egyptian darkness we 
would get chased off. Occasionally the measley profes- 
sor—every faculty invariably has at least one measley 
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professor who has forgotten that he once was glad to 
mix with the girls himself—I say this measley profes- 
sor would go out with a lantern to look us up, and 
once | remember either my roommate or I hit his lan- 
tern with a stone and smashed it. When trying to hit 
it, and before we succeeded, we hit the poor fellow’s 


leg. We were rather sorry, though with the lawiess- 
ness of students in our veins we would rather have 


broken all the legs he had than to be caught. There 
are nearly a thousand and a half students at this uni- 
versity, and I had a mind to go in and inform the 
president how highly they all respected him for let- 
ting them linger in the shade of the noble trees on the 
old campus and study together. 

In the distance, from the university hill, is seen the 
group of buildings, twenty-five or more, of the Haskell 
Institute—in other words, the government Indian school. 
Government has macadamized the road leading from 
the city to the school grounds, and over this road our 
trotter fairly flew. You would have thought we had 
rubbernecks if you had seen us looking around for 
somebody to race with. 

There are so many big things in our country that 
few of us know what they are, or where they are. 
This Indian school is a great institution. When we 
had reached the archway I said to Lute to go on and 
leave me alone for a minute, for I wanted to reflect. 
Before me were buildings which cost thousands and 
thousands. To equip these buildings with the proper 
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appliances cost another large sum. To support the 
school is no small item. A corps of efficient teachers 
is employed. Connected with the school is a splendid 
farm of nearly 700 acres. We are giving the Indians 
this great educational opportunity, and I am glad of 
it; yet for years and years we have been deliber- 
ately and industriously engaged in crowding this 
same Indian off the face of the earth, I couldn’t 
make things dovetail, so I ran along and caught 
up with Lute just as he was entering the superin- 
tendent’s office. 
Indian Peculiarities. 

“What percentage of the Indian do you educate 
out of him here?” was the first question I Asked 
Superintendent Peairs, and he frankly said he didn’t 
know. I asked this question, for 1 was curious to 
know if Mr. Peairs, in common with some other 
philanthropists, thinks that people can be made over. 
I was glad to see that he was at least in doubt on 
that point. It would probably be as difficult to edu- 
cate the Indian traits out of these 600 Indians as 
it would be to educate the desire to drink beer out 
of a German, the hereditary tendency to swing a she- 
lalah out of an Irishman, or the wish to have his mus- 
tache waxed out of a Frenchman. Im dealing with 
these matters we ofttimes forget that law is law, You 
and I have inherited mental as well as physical traits, 
and to change these mental characteristics I imagine 
would be as impossible as it would to make our eyes 
black provided we had inherited blue ones from our 
father or mother. 

This is a great field for the sociologist. Of the sev- 
enty-eight tribes of Indians in the United States sixty of 
them are represented in this school. A few of them have 
so little Indian blood that the inexperienced would not 
call them Indians. As a clags they do not fancy having 
their hair cut. The most prominent reason their pa- 
rents have why they should not come here and be edu- 
cated is that they are obliged to dress like white folks. 
The thoroughbred is the snail of the lot. He can not 
be hurried. A locomotive might run over him, but it 
couldn’t increase his speed. The Sioux is the most 
teachable and intelligent, I was told. They will take no 
care of themselves. When it rains they would prefer 
to lie on the ground with a gunny sack thrown over 
their heads, The majority of deaths are from pneu- 
monia and quick consumption. 

Not all of them take to this schooling kindly. Occa- 
sionally they run away, sometimes they are followed 
and sometimes they are not. Three of them started 
for Devil’s Lake, and not one of them reached there. On 
the way one of them came in contact with dried apples, 
filled his stomach with them, drank water and came so 
near bursting that he died. Another froze to death in 
a straw stack, and the third lost his life in some other 
manner. ‘There is a little lock-up on the grounds, but 
now the boys are not placed there for an infraction 
of the rules of the school, Confinement did not suffi- 
ciently punish them. They would lie down, go to sleep, 
and thus the time would roll on, Work is now the 
system of punishment. A bright young fellow was lay- 
ing a wall under a building as a result of having left 
without permission, and when we spoke to him he ap- 
peared as good natured as though the work were one 
of love. 

In part the institution is a manual training school. 
The girls are taught domestic science, and the boys are 
taught how to make clothes, shoes, wagons, harness; 
how to paint, set type, do blacksmithing, carpentering, 
steam fitting, farming, baking. From a hasty exam- 
ination of their work I should say it is well done. The 
boys are given more suits of clothes a year than the 
most of us have. They make them, though, and maybe 
are entitled to them. There is a commercial course, and 
a normal department. The great majority of the normal 
graduates are giving their attention to teaching. 

At the expense of being considered unorthodox in the 
matter I must confess that I never look into the dusky 
face of an Indian without thinking how he has been 
wronged. I think, too, he has been greatly maligned. 
It has been the fashion to call him cruel and blood- 
thirsty, but I am not convinced he is in advance of us 
in this respect, History shows that the white man has 
gone to war on as slim a pretext as the Indian ever 
did. He takes life more naturally than we do—that’s 
all. We take it in a civilized and enlightened way. 
We use guns which will shoot hundreds of times a 
minute; others which will throw a ball ten miles; still 
others which hurl dynamite and destroy by wholesale; 
and then to give a religious flavor to the affair we have 
chaplains who ask the blessings of God upon us while 
we slay. I rather like the Indian because of his nat- 
uralness, 

A New Kind of Shed. 


It seems to me that the subject of sheds is being 
neglected in this department, for not to any marked 
degree has a shed been mentioned for more than a 
week, The J. Thomas Lumber Company, Topeka, has 
eighteen yards in Kansas, and has settled down on a 
style of shed with which it is so pleased that it is the 
only kind it is building. This shed is thirty-three feet 
wide, of any desired length, with outside posts ten feet 
high. There are doors along both sides, preferably sliding 
doors, with a driveway entirely around it. Mr. Thomas 
thinks this shed can be built for about $7 a lineal foot. 
A similar shed, though narrower, with doors along one 
side is very common. 

I have been asked more than a dozen times to de- 
scribe “the best shed,” and when I replied that I did not 
consider myself equal to the emergency no doubt my 
correspondents thought I had been visiting. the retail 


yards all these years with a bandanna handkerchief tied 
over my eyes. The man who would jump up and de- 
clare offhand the shed that is best deserves either the 
crown of Ananias or a cell in a crazy asylum. I can- 
not do it, especially when every little while I am 
running across a style of shed that is entirely new to 
me, and no doubt I have seen as many sheds as any- 
body. There is one owned by the Thomas company the 
like of which I had never dreamed of, and to consider 
it hastily you might think that it would take mince 
pie and limberger cheese to cause a man to dream of 
it; yet the shed has its place. If a yard man had only 
eighteen feet of ground space, and no money to buy more, 
and wanted just such a shed as this, why, there would 
be a place for it. On the irregular side of the shed 
both stories have doors. ‘I asked if there were not dan- 
ger that a Kansas breeze would pitch it over, and was 
told not in the least, I expect as I travel on to see 
other styles of sheds which are new to me, and not 
until I shall have seen every style in the country will 
I venture to say which shed is the best—and not then, 
for in our little reading books we use to see: Cir- 
cumstances alter cases, As we say in lumber I do not 
regard my judgment as bone dry, and a shed that 
would please me might come far from pleasing you. One 
thing that every good shed must have is ventilation end, 
given that, the arrangement of a shed is something a 
matter of taste. 

Here is a point that a Kansas man brought to my 
attention the other day that may help some yard man 
out in shed building. “The sills of a shed,” said he, 
“should be laid on the middle of the foundation walls, 
and not on the edge, so as to be flush and look well. 
When the sills are laid on the center of the walls there 
is an even bearing, while if they are not so laid if the 
shed spreads or cants a little there is a tendency to 
crowd the wall out and over.” 


On to Oklahoma or Not. 

A correspondent says, “I have read your description 
of Oklahoma with the greatest interest. Would you 
advise a young man who thinks he has learned the 
lumber business, and who can raise $4,000 in cash, to 
go there and open a yard?” 

No, I would not advise one way or the other. I 
have told all I know about Oklahoma, both for and 
against. With good crops it will certainly be a great 
country. Assure me on that point and I don’t know 
but I would become an Oklahomian. That one question, 
however, slightly worries the people of the territory. 
For several years they have had good crops, but there is 
no use trying to conceal the fact that it is in the region 
where a crop failure is possible. They might stand 
one failure, but two unfavorable years would . badly 
demoralize things. We all hope of course that no such 
misfortune will overtake the country; still it is a pos- 
sibility. The climate is.no doubt beneficial for certain 
human ailments. There is more wind there than in 
some other sections, though perhaps people from Ne- 
braska, Kansas, the Dakotas, Texas, would not mate- 
rially notice it. My correspondent mentions cyclones, 
but it is no more of a cyclone country than Missouri, 
Iowa, Kentucky, or a dozen other states which could 
be named. ‘The opening of the additional territory, 
comprising more than 13,000 farms, will give the coun- 
try a fresh impetus. It wil] doubless add not far from 
50,000 people to the territory, Oklahoma will be a state 
before many years, and that will be in its favor. Rail- 
road facilities are being added to and improved right 
along. The productiveness of the soil is without ques- 
tion. It is undoubtedly one of the greatest of small 
fruit sections, These are the facts which command the 
attention of a man who travels through the territory, 
and striking a balance sheet everybody must decide for 
himself whether he will go there or stay where he is. 

My attention has been called to a statement made in 
this department to the effect that the red soil of Okla- 
homa is thin. Yes, on looking back I see I said so, but 
I didn’t say so. My Dutch typewriter, a Blickensderfer, 
as has before been explained, is not thoroughly Ameri- 
canized as yet, and as a consequence it sometimes mixes 
the two languages in a manner that gets me into hot 
water, I did not know whether this red soil is thick or 
thin; therefore it was not in my heart to say it was 
thin. We scribblers who are turning out stuff by the 
rod look upon these little mistakes as a matter of 
course, and therefore do not go insane over them. 
There is many a chance in the handling of copy for such 
mistakes to slip in. 1 have never known a proofreader 
who was infallible. Maybe there was a little word in 
there that the Dutch typewriter bungled. It may have 
looked something like thin, and the proofreader called 
it thin and let ’er go Gallagher! 

These little mistakes are often amusing as well as pro- 
voking. Not long ago I wanted to let the lumber world 
know what kind of a fellow a certain yard man is, so I 
called him a fine man. It appeared in print as line man, 
and then he wrote me, saying he was not aware he was 
that well off, and wished I would tell him where his 
other yards were located. I explained, and he said he 
thought the drinks were on me; therefore the next time 
I see him I will lead him up to the water tank. 
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D d and Prospects Good. 
GREEN ISLAND, N. Y., May 18.—Stocks in local yards are 
above the average for the Season. Present demand ts good, 


as are the prospects for building and other lines of consump- 
tion. The tendency of prices appears to be upward. We have 
made no change in the direction of our purchases. 

CRAMPTON & BELDON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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Reported by Retailers. 


Demand Good, Prospects Better. 

MAcoMB, ILL., May 17.—The stocks of lumber in this place 
are up to the average or above. I have the heaviest stock in 
three years. The present demand is good and building prog. 
pects are better than they have been for three years. The 
tendency of prices is generally stiffening, although not mate. 
rially higher. For hemlock we are going into new territory, 
but other articles are bought of about the same parties who 
have supplied this market for years. J. 8. Gamacn, 
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Advances Accepted Cheerfully. 

MONTPELIER, IND., May 18.-—Trade is good, farmers’ trade 
leading. Stocks are in good shape, but it takes hauling to 
keep all lines full. Prices of course have advanced, but our 
people expect it and make no kick. Our farmers are getting 
good prices and expect to pay pro rata for what they buy. 

H. C. BRANNUM, 





Seen 
The Era of Low Prices Gone. 

NeW BERLIN, OHIO, May 17.—I have a good stock of lum- 
ber, considerably more than I have carried the last few years. 
Yellow pine and poplar are in great demand here. I algo 
handle white and yng | pine, cypress and hemlock lumber, 
1 have been engaged in the lumber business here for the past 
twenty-one years. In my opinion prices will not be lower for 
some time and never will be as low again as they have been 
in the past. My residence is in the village of New Berlin and 
my lumber yard is at the New Berlin station, six miles north 
of Canton, Ohio; consequently my trade is mostly with the 
farmers. ‘The farmers in our locality seem to be well satis- 
fied with the condition of things. ‘Their payments and orders 
have been as satisfactory as could reasonably be expected, 
and indeed I think trade is good and there is not any appear- 
ance of its failing. JOSEPH A. PIpRson, 

ee a a a 
A Prosperous Spring. 

MARENGO, ILL., May 18.—-I have a larger stock in yard 
than usual at this time of year. The demand for lumber 
has been much larger this spring than at any other time 
since the spring of 1893. ‘This does not seem to be on 
account of any boom, but everyone seems to be making im- 
provements this season. Prices seem to be about stationary; 
{ do not notice any tendency to higher or lower prices. I 
have to look to more firms and places for my supply of 
jumber than in former years. J. H. Parrerson, 

a ee oe ee ee 
Conditions Specifically Considered. 

MATTOON, ILL., May 17.—-Stock in the yards in our local- 
ity is, I think, above the average. The demand for the first 
four months of the year bas been slightly in advance of last 
year. At this time the farmers are so busy that the demand 
has fallen off somewhat. The prospect for building in our 
town is not very flattering at this time. ‘There is scarcely 
any other lumber consumption in our town except for build- 
ing purposes. 

The tendency in prices in a retail way has been about 
holding its own. Lumber is not bringing what it should 
in this locality, in a retail way, when we take into con- 
sideration what it costs to deliver it to the yards. We 
think the tendency of prices by the wholesale people in 
the north is firm and in some cases there has been a slight 
advance, ‘The price of southern stock, we think, is rather 
weakening, and a great many of the wholesale concerns 
are offering special prices on special items. 

It has been our policy to buy our stock from concerns of 
well known reputation and where it was possible to place 
the order with the concern with which we had done 
business before. We do not make it an iron clad rule to 
buy of old concerns, but in the main prefer to do so. Most 
of our orders for southern stock have been placed with 
St. Louis concerns having mills in the south. ‘There has 
been no indication to us that there have been any new 
sections opened up for the manufacture of lumber in the 
southern country, and of course the northern lumber man- 
ufacturing concerns are too well known with reference 
to their location and the source of timber from which they 
draw their supplies to need any comment, 

THE Moorn-GaBBERT COMPANY. 





An Unusual Demand for Everything. 

MARION, IND.,May 18,—Stocks on hand in this city as a rule 
are rather broken. What would have stocked the yards up 
well in other years has come a long way short of it this year, 
as there has been an unusual demand for everything. Marion 
undoubtedly will have a good building season this year, as 
there is an unlimited demand for houses. As to prices, hav- 
ing the lumber on hand will generally do the selling, and the 
tendency is toward stiffer prices. he only change we note 
in particular is in the oil trade. Marion is fast coming to the 
front as an oil territory. 

Tue HUMPHREYS LUMBER COMPANY. 





Building Prospects Good. 

Leroy, ILL., May 20.—Stocks maintain about a fair aver- 
age in this locality and the demand is good. The indications 
for building are good, with six or seven houses already in 
prospect. Prices are holding up easily. There is no change 
in the direction of our trade and we are not buying from 
new people or in new sections. F. H. Pinrce Co. 
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Prospects Fair and Prices Advancing. 

GUNNISON, CoL., May 18.—Our stock in yard is very low 
but we are getting ready for our summer’s cutting and are 
placing orders for different building materials. Demand 
here is small at present; the season in the mountaius is al- 
ways behind. Prospects are fair, prices advancing. ‘There 
is no change in the direction of our trade to speak of. 

Mauger & KNOLL. 
i i i a ie 
° The Wheat Pest a Trade Factor. 

MARTINSVILLH, IND., May 16.—We regret to say that our 
trade is not as good as it was this time last year, although 
since we are having more favorable weather it is looking 
up somewhat; we cannot say, however, that prospects are 
at all flattering. It is too early to forecast the country 
trade, for that depends upon the wheat crop, and this year 
that is an uncertain quantity. At present the wheat looks 
well, but millers say the “fly” is present in some fields, 
and no one can tell the outcome. ‘The acreage pluuted was 
very small, not half the usual amount, and even if we do 
have a crop it will not yield the money to make a big 
png trade. Stocks so far as we know are of average 
size. Some items have been bought ahead. Some items on 
yellow pine list can be bought $2 to $4 off the list, but we 
do not think they will bring much more during tlie season, 
especially if the conditions the country over are similar to 
what we find them here, CHARLES A, HUBBARD. 

eee 


Rough Stock in Demand. 

Lopa, Iuu,, May 18.—Our trade is almost all with the 
farmers and we think they are going to use a great deal of 
rough stock; that is, material for barns and sheds. There 
are a few houses in sight. We are purchasing our stoc 
north, south and in Chicago this year, same as usual. Our 
stock and stocks of our competitors in surrounding towns we 
think are larger than usual. At present farmers are very 


busy and are not hauling any lumber, but are care tg corn 
or preparing the 
although it is 


ground for it. Oats are looking well, 
late for them. SLtocum & BrapLpy CoMPANY. 
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The Pan-American Exposition. 


Opening of the Great Exhibition—The Glorious 
Electrical Display—Lumbermen’s Share 
and Buffalo Hospitality. 


An exposition to illustrate human progress to date. 

An exposition to display the resources of America and 
its industrial, commercial and artistic progress. 

An exposition to contribute to the closest trade rela- 
tions of the three Americas, and for their peaceful 
progress toward trade supremacy. : : ; 

An exposition to outshine all previous efforts in the 
world’s history. 

This Buffalo has promised. 

Buffalo has made good. 

The great Pan-American was opened on May | and 
the dedicatory ceremonies occurred on Monday of this 
week. 

Chieago’s great White City of 1893 was the crowning 
exposition effort of the century. In all respects it was 
the greatest. the world had ever seen. The Paris exposi- 
tion of last year excelled it only in details, and those 
details only marked the progress of a decade. Visitors 
to the great Pan-American Exposition this year will find 
so many interesting features that far surpass all former 
efforts in this direction that it will be little short of 
the marvelous. Of particular interest to the lumber 
trade is the fact that a large portion of the credit of 
this wonderful fair is due to the liberality and hard 
work of the lumber fraternity of Buffalo and Tonawanda. 
The trade of the twin lumber cities almost to a man has 
contributed freely of its money and time in forwarding 
the great’ work. 

There are but few classes of trade that revel in figures. 
Lumbermen are of these classes. Therefore to give a 
faint idea of the Pan-American Exposition some figures 
are appended. ‘The cost of the exposition represents 
approximately $10,000,000. This cost is exclusive of 
exhibits. The authorized capital stock of the exposition 
is $2,500,000; the bond issue a like amount. The gov- 
ernment appropriated $500,000. The cost of the Mid- 
way is $3,000,000. The state of New York appropriated 
$300,000, and in connection with this appropriation the 
city of Buffalo added upwards of $100,000. The appro- 
priations from states and foreign countries, together 
with the cost of buildings on the exposition grounds, by 
the city of Buffalo and by private citizens, brings the 
total cost up to fully $10,000,000. 

The area of the exposition site is 350 acres. This 
includes 133 acres of park lands and lakes in Delaware 
Park, one of the most beautiful parks in the world. The 
plot is a mile and a quarter from north to south and 
half a mile from east to west. There are entrance gates 
on all sides, reached by scores of trolley and steam car 
lines. Every acre of this great expanse of territory con- 
tains something worthy of interest to the average man. 
It will therefore be seen that the sight seeing of the 
Pan-American Exposition is not a matter of a day or 
even of days; it is worthy of weeks of the time of every 
intelligent American citizen. 

Electric illumination forms an important and dis- 
tinctive part of the great show. Incandescent lamps 
numbering 200,000 are used in achieving the grand 
illumination about the Court of Fountains, electric 
tower, esplanade and plaza. Four hundred miles of wire 
are used in the installation of the lamps for this illumin- 
ation, the total weight of which is about 250 tons. 

_Under the water of the basin of the Court of Fount- 
ains are nearly 100 large search lights, which are used 
to cast colored lights on the fountains and cascades and 
thus highten the beauty of the electric and hydraulic 
effects, : 

The area of the illuminated courts is practically 
1,390,000 square fect. This is two and a half times the 
area of the courts at the World’s Fair, twice the area 
of those at the Paris exposition, and three times those 
at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha. 

The Midway in its entirety requires an additional 
200,000 incandescent lamps. 

The fountain displays require the pumping of 35,000 
gallons of water a minute, and this feature is the most 
elaborate ever undertaken. Some of the jets rise to an 
altitude of fifty feet. The cascade falling from the 


front of the electric tower is 70 feet high. The dimen- 
sions of the basin of the Court of Fountains are 225x565 
feet. The electric tower of itself is the culmination of the 
It is upwards of 400 


glories of the electrical exhibit. 
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MACHINERY AND 
feet in hight, in perfect architectural harmony, and its 
entire surface is emblazoned with artistically arranged 
figures of glowing light. 

The electric power to furnish this wonderful dis- 
play is delivered at the Pan-American grounds in an 
equivalent of 5,000-horse power from the plant of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company at Niagara Falls. An 
additional 5,000-horse power is generated on the grounds, 








THE 


TOWER. 


NLECTRIC 


a portion of which is used to turn the wheels for oper- 
ating the machinery of the various buildings. 

Nearly 30,000,000 feet of lumber has been consumed in 
the construction of the exposition buldings. Staff to the 
amount of nearly 18,000,000 square feet represents the 
surface of buildings covered by this material. The 
approximate amount of excavation represents 150,000 
cubic yards. The weight of the steel and iron used in 
the several buildings is nearly 6,250,000 pounds. The 
original sculptured groups number 125, which are used 
in the adornment of the courts, fountains, buildings 
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BUILDING. 


and grounds. This work is from the hands of the 
most famous sculptors of Pan-America and represents 
a cost of $500,000, being the grandest collection of dec- 
orative exposition sculpture ever assembled. 

Trees, Hr and flowers, from both this zone and 
tropical climes, form another important decorative fea- 
ture of the grounds. More than 200,000 hardy peren- 
nials have been planted, and the grounds display over 
500 beds of popular flowers, interspersed with rare trop- 
ical plants. 

The great Emmons Howard organ in the Temple of 
Music cost $15,000. The live stock display numbers 
6,000 animals. The great arena for athletic sports has 
a seating capacity for 12,000. 

Twenty large buildings house the exhibits from all 
the Americas, and besides these there are scores of 
smaller ones in the court of state and foreign build- 
ings and in other parts of the grounds. 

The length of the main United States government 
building is 600 feet, and connected with it by colonnades 
are two other buildings each 250 feet square. The di- 
mensions of the machinery and transportation building 
and of the manufacturers’ and liberal arts building are 
each 350x500 feet. The measurements of the electricity 
building and of the agricultural building are each 150x 
500 feet. 

Outside of the electric tower, the most pretentious 
building in hight is the horticultural building, which is 
236 feet high and 220. feet square. 

The architecture of this wonderful group of main 
buildings of the Pan-American Exposition embarrasses 
the powers of description. While every style of archi- 
tecture is depicted, the best of all styles is so har- 
moniously blended as to make the entire effect seem 
perfectly marvelous to the eyes of the layman and 
entrance every visitor with its wonderful harmony and 
beauty. Not the least feature of the wonderful effect 
produced upon the beholder is the coloring of this 
group of buildings. It is bold without being bizarre. 
It is splendid in conception and marvelously artistic 
in execution. It has already brought to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition the name of the Rainbow City. This 
must needs remain the daylight name of the great fair. 
But at night it is glorious. It is not the Rainbow City 
then. No adjective is too strong to apply to its won- 
ders. It is the Fire City; it is the Fairy City; it is the 
City of Electric Glory. It is a sight never before seen. 
The world will live many years before its equal will 
be seen again. 

Electricity is the basic feature of the greatness of 
this last great exposition. 

Of particular interest to lumbermen of the country 
will be the Forestry building. This building stands by 
itself as exceptionally unique and different from all 
other buildings on the grounds. The foundation is of 
random rubble work laid with large stone, with large 
granite boulders for the footing, exterior posts and 
angles. The walls are laid up with sections of small 
hemlock tree trunks, with bark on. The roof is of 
bark laid thatch-wise. It is constructed in a most 
artistic and workmanlike manner and the result will 
be the envy of every frontier house builder. The dimen- 
sions of the structure are 66x132 feet. Within its walls 
are extensive displays of forestry products from Mexico, 
Oregon, Idaho, Province of Ontario, New York state, 
Wisconsin and several other states. 

The city of Buffalo, which in normal times is one 
of the most beautiful cities: in the union, just at this 
time seems to have surpassed itself. Buffalo is a city 
of homes. The larger portion of its area is really a 
great part filled with detached dwellings. It is a town 
of trees and lawns and beautiful houses. It has taken 
on a veritable epidemic of repairs and house cleaning 
during the past few months, and what was cleanliness 
and beauty before is doubly emphasized to-day. 

Visitors need not fear for want of accommodations at 
a reasonable price when visiting the great Pan-American 
Exposition this year. Hotels, boarding houses and res- 
taurants of all sizes and conditions are in scores and 
hundreds on every principal street. Previous to Pan- 
American days Buffalo was a city well supplied with 
hotel accommodations, but now if its 500,000 inhab- 
itations in city and suburbs were daily quadrupled 
there would still be room for all. As an example, one 
new temporary hotel has been erected within a square 
of the exposition grounds which contains more than 
1,200 bedrooms and in which 5,000 people can be fur- 
nished sleeping accommodations. In addition to the 
many new hotels, hundreds of buildings have been trans- 
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formed into temporary hotels, and thousands of beau- 
tiful private homes are offered for the accommodation 
of the visitors. 

If one can be so fortunate as to secure accommoda- 
tions therein when visiting the exposition and desire 
to have the quiet elegance of accommodations of the 
first class, there is nothing better in Buffalo than the 
Niagara hotel. The house is a large four-story brick 
and stone structure, located in the center of a square 
facing a beautiful park on one side and overlooking the 
great Niagara river on the other. The house is modern 
in every respect. The cuisine is of the quality of New 
York’s best hotels. The rooms are spacious and the 
beds are of the kind that invite pleasant dreams. The 
hotel is ten minutes by trolley from the railway stations 
and but twenty minutes distant from the Pan-American 
grounds. Within a square of the door cars run direct 
to the exposition, to the downtown district and to 
Niagara Falls. 

The lumbermen of Buffalo, being particularly inter- 
ested in the success of the Pan-American Exposition, 
are especially intent that their brethren in the trade 
all over the country shall have every facility offered 
them for properly enjoying the feast that they have 
prepared for them. The Lumbermen’s Exchange, headed 
by Major John 8S. Noyes as president, has arranged for 
headquarters for visiting lumbermen. These rooms 
will be found, in connection with the Merchants’ 
Exchange building, on Seneca near Main street. The 
headquarters will be in charge of competent and accom- 
modating clerks, who will furnish any information 
required by visiting lumbermen. Visitors will be directed 
to suitable hotel accommodations, or find a place to 
read and write, and rest if they choose, being at all 
times assured of good and congenial company, 


YOUTH IN AGE. 


(Continued from front page.) 
position in other extensive enterprises. Among his in 
terests are extensive and profitable mines in) Montana 





and Idaho. 
While still an active business man Mr. Ingram has 
for years interested himself in’ other directions. — In 


fact, he has never been a slave to his business, but 
has found time and money for the pursuit) of reason- 
able pleasure and for the benefit: of his fellows. His 
recreations are largely in the nature of change of 
work rather than idleness. He has a large and finely 
appointed farm in the outskirts of Kau Claire in which 
he takes great pride. He has a cottage on Long lake 
and a sort of private summer resort: up above Rice 
lake where he entertains his friends, including many 
men prominent in the commercial world, in_ politics 
and religion, 


In religious affiliation he is a member of the Con- 
gregational church and a member of its) American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. — For 


many years he was a supporter of Dwight L. Moody, 
evangelist, and with his wife regularly supported stu- 
dents in the Moody school at Northfield, Mass. He 
is a director of Ripon College, of Ripon, Wis., and a 
Young Men’s Christian Association supporter. 

Mr. Ingram was married in 1851 to Miss Cornelia 
KE. Pierce, of Lake George, N. Y. There are three 
children, Charles H. Ingram, Erskine B. Ingram, and 
Marion P. Hayes, wife of Dr. Hayes, an eminent phy- 
sician and surgeon of Eau Claire. Mr. Ingram has 
been a generous contributor to all public enterprises 
and not only so but devoted his personal attention to 
them. He donated a free public library to Kau Claire 
and erected a very fine office building in which it is 
installed. 

This week Mr. Ingram passed through Chicago on 
his way to Buffalo to attend the sessions of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, to which he is the delegate 
from Wisconsin by appointment of the governor. On 
his return he will go to Montana and Idaho to look 
after some timber propositions there. 

In regard to his early life and the arduous begin- 
nings of his successful career in Wisconsin he re- 
marked recently: “No other man ever did so much 
hard manual labor on the Chippewa as 1.” This was 
in spite of the fact that he went there with capital 
and was always the leader in his various enterprises; 
but he was one of those men who can never keep 
their hands from a task which is to be done. And 
so his life has been one of constant physical as well 
as mental activity. It has been a busy and useful life, 
with a fair promise of other years to come in which 
he will continue to be a notable examp!e of a_vigor- 
ous and useful old age. His portrait well digplays 


the man. 
BAP PALI I III FF 


A POPULAR SALESMAN, 

The large sash and door companies throughout IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri are heavy buyers 
of paints and varnishes used in manufacture of their 
product. The Forest City Paint & Varnish Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, enjoys a large trade in paints and 
varnishes with the leading sash and door manufactur- 
ers of St. Louis, Chicago, Oshkosh, Racine, Muscatine, 
Rock Island, Kansas City and other sash and door 
centers. This is largely due to the popularity of W. 
B. Beers, who is traveling representative in the states 
above mentioned. Mr. Beers was recently in Chicago 
and took orders from two or three of the largest sash 
and door factories for amounts aggregating in excess 
of $300 each, and the LuMBERMAN’s St. Louis repre- 
sentative was shown a similar batch of orders from 
other points taken by Mr. Beers. The product of the 


Forest City Paint & Varnish Company is well and 
favorably known and the company is to be congratu- 
lated on having the services of so popular a salesman as 
Mr. Beers in the territory referred to. 





——— 


THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





A Big Building Strike in Greater New York—Buffalo Tips for the National Hardwood Associ- 
ation—Spruce’s Boom in New England—Pennsylvania Trade Active—The 
Exodus to the Pan-American Show—The Kellogg Case. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, May 20,—The strikes have come, just as it 
had been feared they would, and building operations have 
been given a set-back which, it is hoped, will not be of 
long duration. On Friday last the threat of the Mason 
Builders’ Association to order a shutdown unless the 
bricklayers’ unions withdrew their demands and = de- 
clared off all strikes, was made good, and 19,000 men 
were thrown out of employment, work being stopped 
on 400 buildings, involving contracts of more than $30,- 
000,000. There are 120 mason builders in the association 
and they are the general contractors for about 80 per- 
cent of all the buildings now in course of erection in 
Manhattan and Bronx boroughs. Of the 19,000 men out 
about 7,000 are the bricklayers whose demands brought 
the trouble about, and 12,000 men in other trades, It 
is said that if the shut down last a week or more it 


will affect 50,000 or 60,000) people and that if the 
worst happen and it last a month it will) most  se- 
riously affect building material handlers, makers of 


wood trim and others and render about 
men idle. 

But the strikers demand pay for the time they had 
been on strike, and when the demand was not granted, 
not only went out again but ordered strikes on three 
other buildings. This led to the action on the part of 
the employers. Today proved that the shut-down was 
not child’s play. On Friday all the employers had not 
heen notified, and Saturday was rainy, so that the 
bricklavers wou'd not have been working anyhow. — It 
was felt that the actual intentions of both sides would 
be shown today, and they were. No work was done, and 
both employers and employees declare their determina- 
tion to stick it out on the lines Jaid down. 

The machinists’ strike inaugurated today all over 
the country will not it is thought be a serious matter 
as far as New York is concerned. Many of the big con- 
cerns gave in to their employees’ demands at once, so that 
matters were quickly smoothed over. The number given 
as about to go out here was 4,000, but it is doubtful if 
a thousand men all told leave their benches in’ this 
district. Of those who did not accede must be mentioned 
R. H. Hoe & Co, They have announced their intention 
of standing out against the demands of the machinists 
alone if necessary, 

Recent remova!s in the downtown lumber district not 
already noted are those of Lynde Palmer, New York 
representative of Wheeler, Osgood & Co. and the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company to 1 Broadway; the 
Rumbarger Lumber Company's New York office from 
286 West Seventieth street to 1 Madison avenue 
with Mr. Steinbach in charge; and EK. EK. Eaton, whole- 
sale lumber dealer of 284 Hancock street, Brooklyn, to 
room 721, 21 Park row, Manhattan. 

C. W. Manning, of the Chequasset Lumber Company, 
66 Broad street and Gouveneur KE. Smith, 18 Broadway, 
the two well known hardwood dealers, have returned 
to the city from business trips in the south. Mr. Map- 
ning was accompanied by his wife. 

Fr. R. Stevens, of 18 Broadway, has a novel method 
of advertising the red cedar shingles he sells. He is 
distributing cedar drawing boards 26 by 32 inches to 
some of the more prominent downtown architects. These 
hoards are found particularly desirable for stretching 
paper, as they do not curl up or pull apart from wetting 
on one side, 

A late subscription to the Jacksonville relief fund is 
that of William KE. Uptegrove & Bros., lumber dealers 
of East Tenth street, this city—$25, 

Frederick J, Roys, who has been located at Springfield, 
Mass., as the eastern representative of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, has 
been secured by the Chequasset Lumber Company, this 
city, to take charge of its hardwood department. 

Recent visitors to the city included: George D. 
Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn.; W. D. 
Reeves, Helena, Ark.; C. E. Rowland, of the Mitchell & 
Rowland Lumber Company, Toledo, Ohio; John N, 
Seatcherd, Buffalo; H. D. Wiggin, Boston; John Shin- 
ners, of the Whitehall Lumber Company, Whitehall, 
New York. 

John Deibert, of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lum- 
ber Company, Lutcher, La., and of Deibert, Stack & 
Brown, Donner, La., was a visitor here last week. 

Another caller was Nelson Salisbury, of Hughson & 
Co., Albany, N. Y. Mr. Salisbury had just returned 
from a trip to Duluth, He reports that the white pine 
market there is active but that prices remain normal. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber freights from the gulf are extremely dull, 
though rates have not yielded further from the point 
of 90s to Liverpool, or 92s 6d to 95s for the full range. 
Deal freights from the provinces have continued quiet, 
though the market appears firm upon the basis of about 
41s 3d from St. John to west coast of England. Rates 
for time boats are maintained at 4s 3d to 4s 44d for 
periods of six or twelve months, but the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of general business serves to hold in 
check free operations, 

Only moderate inquiry continues for lumber tonnage 
to the River Plate. Rates from the provinces have 


70,000 more 


yielded ®ymewhat, several schooners having been closed 
at $10 to Montevideo and Buenos Ayres and $11 to 
Rosario. From the gulf a bark of 1,154 tons has 
been closed to Buenos Ayres at $14.25. The Boston- 
Portland rate remains at $9.50 to $10. ‘Lhe position 


of the market for West India tonnage remains the 
same. There are inquiries for lumber tonnage from 


the south and although full recent rates are bid owners 
and captains hesitate to accept tropical freights at this 
season, 

Coastwise lumber rates indicate a stronger tendency, 
influenced by a slightly better demand, From Bruns- 
wick $4.75 has been paid and this rate is now con- 
sidered as strictly inside. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week; 

Steamer Auguste, Mobile to Alexandria, timber, 107s 64d, 

Brig Alice Bradshaw, Pensacola to Havana, lumber, $6. 

Schooner Van Name & King, Fernandina to New York, ties, 
14% cents. 

Schooner John W. Hall, Fernandina or Jacksonville to 
New York, dry cypress, $4.75. 

Schooner Charlotte T. Sibley, St. Simons to New York, 
lumber, $4.75. 

Schooner J. W. Dana, Darien to Bath, lumber, $5.25. 

Schooner Elvira J. French, Fernandina to Portland, ties, 
16 cents. ; 

Schooner Rebecca Shepard, City Point to New York, lum- 
ber, $2.40. M 

Schooner John H,. May, Jacksonville to New York, lum- 
ber, $5. 

Schooner W. W. Converse, Savannah to Philadelphia, lum- 
ber, $4.25, : ; 

Schooner Celia F., Darien to New York, lumber, $4.87, 

Schooner Carrie Strong, Pascagoula to New York, lumber, 
$6; option Boston, $6.25. ‘ 

Schooner C, C. Lane, Wilmington, N. C., to New York, lum- 
ber, $3.75; option sound, $4; or Boston, $4.25, 

Schooner Charles Lawrence, James river to 
green lumber, $2.65. 

Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Walnut Logs 


New York, 


Cooperage 


and Lumber. Whitewood, — Stock. 
Biverpool ...o60 5-0. 12s 6d 15s 7s 6d 
ee errr 17s 6d 20s 12s 6d 
Hamburg ........20¢ 100 Ibs. 23c 100 Ibs. 10¢ ¢.ft. 
Marseilles . aa 20s 258 22s 6d 
oe. Sa ee 20¢ 100 Ibs. 25e 10e ft. 
—ererorn 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 23.—The Butfalo limbermen 
took a full share of the “day off” on Monday in response 
to the call for a suspension of business in order to swell 
the Pan-American opening throng. Some of the lumber- 
men, in common with other branches of city business, 
gave their men tickets for the fair. 

The Lumber Exchange will share with the Merchants’ 
Exchange in preparing for the comfort of visiting lumber- 
men at the fair this summer. AIL visitors in the trade 
will be expected to call at the Merchants’ Exchange for 
any information they may desire. They will be pretty 
sure to find acquaintances there whom otherwise they 
might miss. So far it has not been decided whether to 
keep a local member of the trade in attendance, but it is 
quite likely that this will be done later on. ; 

The Buffalo lumbermen are not going to give up their 
outings this summer on account of the fair; at the last 
meeting of the exchange an outing committee, composed 
of M.S. Tremaine and BE. L, Anthony, was appointed, 
with instructions to provide for at least two days’ enter- 
tainment for the members. 

Receiver Hewitt, of the Canisteo woodworking factory, 
has been away considerably of late in the interest of 
the settlement of the business. He has obtained an order 
of the court authorizing him to sell the property, but 
the offer he has for it is not large enough to suit him. 

M. M. Wall, W. W. Reilley and F. W. Vetter, of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, will go to the 
Chicago meeting of the association, and possibly one 
or two more, though these are all so far announced, 
Important transactions are promised. 

Among eastern visitors in the trade is W. E. Marsh, 
of the New York firm of Marsh & MecClennen, which 
holds considerable pine at Black Rock. 

The old difficulty between J. R. Droney & Co., of Olean, 
and the now dissolved firm of Mead & Stewart, of Buffalo, 
has just been settled by arbitration, the latter paying 
$104.02 for the lumber. Though as a suit it never came 
to trial it has been expensive, as adjournment usually 
came after both sides had witnesses all ready to proceed, 
A third party got them together at last. 

Lake lumber rates are a trifle uncertain just now. 
From Duluth the pine rate is $2.25, but the Menominee 
and Georgian bay rates are somewhere between $1.50 
and $1.75. The lumberman declares that the lower 
rate is enough, but he gets in a hurry occasionally and 
pays more to make sure of his boats. 

Here is a case of the sort complained of by the hard- 
wood dealers: A Buffalo factory found that plain 
common white oak could be bought in the southwest 
for $14 and ordered a car as a saving without looking 
up the freight. When it was found that it was about 
$12.50 the car was refused as arriving too late, for the 
lumber could be bought here for less. The Lake. Shore 
road notified the firm thirty-five times of the arrival of 
the car before a final refusal was given. This will add 
nearly $4 a thousand to the cost. Now the seller appeals 
to a friend to dispose of the car for what he can get. 

A second complaint: A Buffalo pine firm learns that 
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maple is cheap in Michigan and buys a round lot of 
about 1,000,000 feet just to see if the information is 
correct. The hardwood dealer loses the trade and he 
complains that the lack of experience on the part of the 
pine dealer, just as in the case of the consumer mentioned 
above, is likely to work loss to somebody rather than 
gain. The hardwood meeting in Chicago will discuss 
such problems. ; : . 

H. E. Montgomery is in New York, making quite a long 
stay, apparently on account of being able to turn business 
his way. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Norra Tonawanpa, N. Y., May 21.—Every branch 
of the lumber industry in the Tonawandas suspended 
operations yesterday to attend the dedication ceremonies 
at the Pan-American Exposition. Besides suspending 
operations for the day Smith, Fassett & Co., White, 
Gratwick & Co. and Robinson Bros. gave all of their 
employees tickets of admission to the exposition. 

The first of a fleet of between twenty and twenty- 
five vessels that are expected here this week with in the 
neighborhood of 20,000,000 feet of lumber for various 
lumber concerns arrived yesterday. Local dealers and 
vessel brokers believe that fully as much lumber as will 
be received at this market this week will arrive during 
the following week. ‘lhe only vessels to arrive here 
last week were two steamers with cargoes of cedar posts 
and railroad ties for H. M. Loud’s Sons Company from 

Sable. : 
“a vessel brokers report that charters are being 
freely made to carry lumber from Duluth for $2.50 and 
from Menominee for $2, the figures that vessel owners 
were holding off for at the opening of the season, to the 
Tonawandas and ports along Lake Erie. ; 

The R. J. Rogers Lumber & Coal Company, with 
yards at Geneva and Auburn, N. Y., is preparing to 
open a station at this market on Main street. The new 
acquisition to the local market expects to be in a po- 
sition to cater to the retail and wholesale trade by 
the end of another month. 

Last week not half as much lumber was shipped to 
eastern points by the Erie canal as on the preceding 
week, about all of the lumber that was here and ready 
for removal being forwarded. Shipments by canal from 
this port will remain quiet until the large consignments 
of lumber that are to be forwarded from this point shall 
begin to arrive. 

It is reported from Niagara Falls that contractors are 
figuring on using 140 carloads of lumber in the con- 
struction of the Castner Electrolytic Company’s plant 
in that city, all to be shipped from Louisiana. The con- 
struction of the plant is about to begin. 

Among visitors to the local market last week was J. 
N. McLean, of Philadelphia. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., May 20.—For the present in New 
England spruce is king, and the rest of the lumber 
world looks in the direction of the throne on the Penob- 
scot for the nod of encouragement or the frown with 
which King Spruce may chill the enthusiasm of his 
subjects of the early summer months. The price of 
spruce logs still is high and in spite of the price strength 
the market gains slowly in volume and mills are start- 
ing with a fair volume of output. Freights are about 
on the same basis as that of last summer, and so the 
game opens on the great New England lumber rivers 
in Maine. Practically all of the big steam mills on 
tide water near Bangor are going full tilt, while the 
larger of the plants up the river are beginning to 
turn also. On the Kennebec seven of the bigger mills 
will be in operation this summer, at Bath, Gardiner, 
Farmingdale, Augusta and South Gardiner, and a busy 
season is predicted, for there is plenty of water for 
drives and other conditions are equally favorable. There 
is some doubt whether the big plant at Ashland, re- 
cently burned, will be rebuilt. The price of stumpage 
has advanced from $2 a few years ago, when the mill 
was built, to $3.50, and the holders appear to have no 
use for money, preferring acres of standing trees to any 
increment to their already fat bank balance. In the 
Boston market spruce salesmen are taking notice of 
only those who want lumber badly enough to order 
quickly at quoted prices. They own the field at present. 

A few of Boston’s larger cargo dealers in southern 
woods have learned with regret of the death of Captain 
William Davies, of the schooner Harold B, Cousens, on 
the way to Brunswick for his usual cargo of hard pine 
for George McQuesten & Co., of Boston. While Cap- 
tain Davies was known to but few of the lumbermen 
of Boston, to those few he was closely identified with 
the daily routine of business. 

A. E. Lane, eastern agent for the Seattle Cedar Lum- 
ber Company, of Seattle, Wash., is planning a cam- 
paign among the buyers of Washington cedar shingles 
which he enjoys in prospect. The big plant at Ballard 
has Installed a new shingle mill, comprising all the 
machinery which is used in putting up smooth, well 
bundled shingles of New Brunswick. A combination 
of the famous qualities of Washington red cedar with 
the eastern requirements in manufacture and bund- 
ling will make a winner, which Mr. Lane’s customers 
will not be slow to appreciate. 

Friends of Elmer E. Gibbs are congratulating him 
Upon his new position in the firm of Owen Bearse & 
sients a short time ago, after having served an ap- 
rn a of a year or more in this progressive con- 
the busi aving learned that he liked the business and 

Siness liked him, he was admitted to partnership. 


They will increase their facilities for doing a wholesale 
mahogany and hardwood lumber business. There can 
be little doubt that this will prove a splendid move 
for Mr. Gibbs and equally good for the firm. 

B, F. Lamb has had the pleasure of entertaining Mr. 
Wiley and Mr. Harker, of the New York firm of Wiley, 
Harker & Co., in Boston, and at the headquarters of the 
yacht club at Marblehead. 

Once more the name of Thomas I. Pease is identi- 
fied with the wholesale lumber business of Springfield, 
Mass. After an absence of two years or more from 
his old haunts he has returned and located in an office 
in the Board of Trade building on Main street. Mr. 
Pease’s old yard at Thompsonville, Conn., has been 
purchased by E. P. Chase, a large retailer of Spring- 
field, who will conduct it hereafter. Mr. Pease will 
devote his time to white pine, poplar, cypress, yellow 
pine and the cedar of Washington, and will also look 
out for the interests of the Hall & Munson Company, 
Bay Mills, Mich., in the way of sash, doors and blinds. 

J. H. McCorkle, who has been for years well known 
as a salesman in the New England field of lumber ac- 
tivity, has become identified with the hardwood firm 
of Boice & Grogan, this city. Mr. McCorkle will repre- 
sent the firm in New York state. 

H. L. Bearse, of Owen Bearse & Co., is enjoying two 
weeks of good fishing at his club in Canada. 

The large plant of the Bedford Lumber Company, 
which has stood idle for some time, has been sold to the 
Fibre Casket Company, where caskets and other prod- 
ucts will be manufactured from wood pulp. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 21.—Among_ wholesalers 
there is a fair volume of transactions and most of the 
houses are busy. Yellow pine has been a little quiet 
during the week, and white pine is not being moved ‘in 
large quantities, but the hardwoods are in good position, 
cypress is moving well, hemlock is holding its own as 
regards both movement and price, and there is the same 
steady demand for sap pine of the upper grades. 

The local cabinet and furniture makers have been 
upset by a strike of their employees for shorter hours 
and other concessions. Twelve of the factories have no 
cabinet makers at work. 

Buffalo and the Pan-American Exposition are to be 
the objective points of the annual excursion of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange this year. The committee on of- 
fice and entertainment offers a five days’ trip at a cost 
of $27.50 per excursionist. The itinerary will begin at 
the Pennsylvania railroad station on the morning of 
October 5, includes four days’ occupancy of rooms at 
the Park hotel, automobile rides, and return on the 
evening of the 9th, arriving back on the 10th. 

Owen M. Bruner, of O. M. Bruner & Co., says that 
business was first class with the firm last week, but 
that it seems to have eased off a little this. Mr. Bruner 
has an order on his books for about 200,000 feet monthly, 
up to a million feet, of good, tough white oak cut to 
dimension sizes and he is trying to figure out where he 
can pick it up. It must not be below common grade 
nor shorter than 3 feet 8 inches, 5-inch and wider and 
1}? and 2-inch thick. 

Dr. Washington Righter finds a good demand for hem- 
lock and says that his house is being asked to figure 
on some big bills. The price of the lumber is being 
maintained, he says. 

George H. Huganer, who was formerly with W. E. 
Kelley & Co., of Chicago, is covering northeastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey for Bliss & Van Auken, the 
white pine and maple manufacturers of Saginaw, and 
F. H. Bowers, of Frederick, Md., is covering the south- 
ern central section of the state for the firm. They will 
have their headquarters with Fred J. Johnston, the 
firm’s general eastern representative, on the second 
floor of the West End Trust building. 

Watson Malone & Sons are building a 65x80 feet shed 
over a portion of their yard to obtain increased storing 
capacity. The house has just sold a full car of Rich- 
ardson’s 20-inch shingles in Baltimore. 

William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, have been ad- 
vised of the sailing of the schooner Henry J. Smith from 
Savannah for Perth Amboy with a cargo of 800,000 feet 
of longleaf pine for the Lehigh Valley railroad. The 
house also has the schooner Florence Cradick on the 
way to load a cargo of pine at Pensacola for Franklin 
A. Smith, and is interested in the cargo of 650,000 feet 
of longleaf pine loading in the Arthur McArdle and the 
cargo of 500,000 feet aboard the R. D. Bibber, from Fer- 
nandina, 

The schooner Alert has arrived with 80,000 feet of sap 
pine boards from the Piankatank river for Thomas B. 
Rice, and the Edna Enge has arrived with 155,000 feet 
of 5-8-inch boards from the Popatank river, Virginia. 

The schooner. R: W. Hopkins has cleared for Buenos 
Ayres with 51,352 pieces of spruce boards valued at 
$82,962.74. The lumber was supplied by W. Whitmer & 
Sons, Incorporated, and was loaded under the super- 
vision of Sam Dyer, of the Beaver Creek Company, for 
the Export Lumber Company of New York. 

Exports of lumber from this port during the week 
included the following: 

Steamer Mackinaw to London, 219 bundles and 521 pieces 
poplar, valued at $800; 12 cars lumber (unspecified), $4.800: 
6 cars oak lumber, $2,400 ; 2,800 staves, $175. Steamer Ikbal 
to London, 1,044 pieces ash, $1,300. Steamer to Glasgow, 486 
pieces ash lumber, $700, and per Rhynland to Liverpool, 270 
pleces of oak lumber. 

Coastwise freights continue to favor shippers. 
following charters to this port are noted: Brunswick, 
$4.624 and free wharfage; Fernandina, $4.374 and $4.624 
and f. w.; Savannah, $4.25 and f. w.; King’s Ferry, $4.50 
and towage; Darien, $4.624 and f. w.; St. Simons, $4.50, 


The 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PittspurG, Pa., May 21.—The weather has been most 
propitious throughout this section and country roads are 
fast becoming in good condition. From general reports 
it seems that the business of this year even at so early 
a stage may be considered far beyond that of 1900. 
There is a firm endeavor on the part of the dealers to 
keep prices at the present stiff standard. Stocks con- 
tinue broken and there is much difficulty experienced in 
filling mixed orders. The freight traffic managers of the 
several railroads are investigating the cause of complaint 
from the wholesalers, namely, the unsatisfactory method 
of weighing which exists at present, and an improvement 
in this condition is hoped for at an early date. Big bills 
for figuring are the order of the day and a few large 
contracts are expected to be let this week. 

A. A. Speer, of Mead & Speer, reports trade in a pros- 
perous state and that cypress, one of the firm’s main 
commodities, is extremely scarce. A barge laden with 
this timber was brought by Mead & Speer from Louisiana 
to Parkersburg, W. Va., last week and disposed of im- 
mediately. In yellow pine inquiries are heavy, espe- 
cially heavy timbers. ci J. Mead was in the city for a 
day on business. 

Julian Morrow, with D. L. Gillespie & Co., is in New 
York on one of the biggest deals of the season. W. A. 
Hetzel, with the same firm, is south hurrying up orders. 
The firm is sending a large consignment to Manchester, 
England. 

R. D. Baker is on a business trip to Wheeling, W. Va. 

G. Walter Gates, secretary of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, will leave this week for Boston. 

A. C. Opperman, the local representative of William 
Schuette, spent a few days at the company’s mills at 
Belle Haven, N. C., which is running twenty-three hours 
and turning out 100,000 feet a day. Mr. Opperman 
found southern mills blocked with orders and looks for 
an early advance in North Carolina pine. William 
Schuette & Co, have removed their office from New York 
to Belle Haven, at which place J. A. Wilkinson is in 
sole charge. 

W. C. Short, formerly with Flint, Erving & Stoner, is 
now with the Nicola Bros. Company. W. G. Schmidt 
has Mr. Short’s old position. 

A. G. Giffin and Mrs. Giffin, of Buckhannon, W. Va., 
are in the city. L. 8. Clough, of McCray’s, Pa., and Cecil 
Gross, of Marienville, Pa.; were in the city on business 
lately. 

The Devon Lumber Company has started the erection 
of a mill at Welch, W. Va., to cost $100,000 and employ 
300 men. 





~ 


THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 21.—As far as can be ascer- 
tained the volume of lumber moving at the present time 
is fully up to normal proportions, and compares favor- 
ably with the aggregate of the business done in former 
years at this period. Receipts, especially of North Caro- 
lina pine, are large and distribution keeps pace with 
arrivals, although some exceptions are to be noted, air 
cried box giades being in small demand and commanding 
prices as low as any recorded in the course of the eur- 
rent year. This, however, is almost the only unfavorable 
feature in the siluation, which furnishes cause for much 
enccuragement and does not appear to be clouded by any 
disturbing facters. Yet notwithstanding the good out- 
look the trade generally is characterized as rather quiet, 
i. e., business in certain directions is being done at 
decidedly low figures. As Baltimore is one of the prin- 
cipal markets for air dried stocks any reduction in such 
grades makes an appreciable difference in the total of 
transactions and is also accounted for by the concentra- 
tion of supplies which follows. Nearly all other grades 
seem to be moving quite extensively at acceptable figures. 

While the quantity of cypress consumed by this market 
is comparatively limited, this wood is selling rather 
freely elsewhere and the whole tone of the situation. is 
firm. Values are reported steady for all desirable stocks, 
and statements from milling centers are to the effect 
that many plants are behind in their orders, unable to 
furnish lumber fast enough. Cypress appears to be far 
mor? active than for some time and holds its own in 
the esteem of builders as well as other consumers. 
White pine ajso shows no signs which might give rise 
to disquiet. A steady movement is in progress and the 
productive capacity of the milling districts, while not 
overtaxed, is engaged close up to the limit. The whole 
rarve of values is firm and builders as well as eee 
rill men are buying in increased quantities. Georgia 
pine and other southern woods move as fast as they enter 
the market and inquiry does not disclose congestion at 
any point. Hemlock and spruce are steady at fair 
prices, while poplar retains almost unimpaired that ex- 
ceptional strength which has characterized this wood for 
months. The hardwoods also afford gratifying evidence 
of buoyancy, being for the most part in good demand at 
figures which must be considered relatively high. This 
applies especially to ash and oak, other kinds of lumber 
and logs being affected by the prevailing conditions. The 
foreign business is by no means favorable. Stocks abroad 
are too large with respect to some woods and domestic 
prices on others are too high to make exports profitable, 
and a number of exporters are as a consequence content 
to maintain a waiting attitude. 

On Thursday of this week will be sold at public auction 
all the finished stock and other materials at the mill 
formerly operated by Heise & Bruns, which went into 
the hands of receivers last year. This stock and the mill 
property represent almost the last unliquidated asset and 
the proceeds are expected to raise the amount divided 
among the creditors appreciably. The plant is one of the 
most complete in Baltimore and turned out excellent 
work, being especially valuable in the planing depart- 
ment, Practically all the real estate in which the firm 
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had an interest has been disposed of, much of it at low 
figures. 

The East Baltimore Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated here with a capital stock of $2,500 by Charles 
R. Coleman, Charles F. Motz, Henry A. Clark, Charles 
H. Colburn and Joseph B. Seth. 

The National Veneer Company has been incorporated 
at Charleston, W. Va., to manufacture veneers, wood 
turnings and furniture. The incorporators are Harrison 
B. Smith, Joseph W. Roache, E. A. Barnes, W. 8. Lewis 
and others, and the capital stock is $50,000. 

Fire in the Blue Ridge mountains, in Page county, 
Virginia, last week has been very destructive; the Mc- 
Laughlin Lumber Company lost $4,000 worth of sawed 
lumber. 

The Boykins Woodworking Company was chartered at 
Norfolk, Va., on May 16 with a capital stock of $25,000. 





THE SOUTHWEST MAINE COAST. 

PorTLAND, Mr., May 18.—Last week the exporters 
had all they could handle and this week has been the 
same, with two new orders added to the list, one being 
a cargo of all pine for Demerara, the other spruce and 
pine for South America. Vessel for the former is ex- 
pected at any time now, but the latter will probably not 
be shipped before July or August. 

The schooner J. S. Winslow cleared to-day for River 
Plate with 635,000 feet of spruce and 168,000 feet of 
pine, and as soon as she will go into the stream the 
bark H. G. Johnson is ready to haul into loading berth 
for a cargo of spruce for River Plate, and the bark 
Normandy for spruce deals for Rio Janeiro. One other 
vessel is loading for South America. 

Things remain about the same as last week in the 
domestic market and prices are firm at prices quoted 
last week. 

The strikers are still persistent in their efforts to es- 
tablish the eight hour system, although a few more 
have yielded this week and returned to work. All the 
plumbers have agreed to the old system, and it is the 
general idea throughout the city that all the others 
will soon give in; still at present the end seems to be 
no nearer than the day it started. New buildings are 
going up all the time and men are being hired from out- 
side for the present, contractors hoping each day to see 
their old men coming back. 

The pulp business has now attained such proportions 
that nearly one-half of the logs cut in the state are 
consumed in the mills. The reason for the increased 
number of logs utilized lies in the fact that the pulp 
men are able to pay more for the logs than are the 
lumbermen. They pay more because a thousand feet 
of logs will yield a greater value when made into pulp 
than when sawed into timber and boards, so on this 
account the pulp men have a controlling influence on the 
market. 

When prices of lumber are high the manufacturers 
can pay good prices for logs, but this spring, prices on 
lumber being nominal and on logs rather high, it looks 
in some instances as though the smaller saw mills will 
not be started at all, or at least late and on a small 
scale. The only solution for the problem is to lower 
the price of logs or lumber must advance. Thus far 
this spring there has been little indication of an ad- 
vance on spruce lumber. The saw mill men are deter- 
mined that the pulp mill men shall not have all the 
logs and have consequently made many purchases at 
prices ranging from $13 to $15 a thousand. It is said 
that a pulp mill running under favorable circumstances 
can pay $20 for good spruce and still make money. 





BANGOR BREVITIES. 


Banoor, Me., May 20.—The schooner Annie P. Chase 
arrived last week from Norfolk, Va., with 250,000 feet 
of North Carolina pine. 

The schooner Mary Willey, in the twenty-nine years 
that she has been coasting from Bangor to New Eng- 
land ports, has carried more than 33,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Isaac H. Page, of Fort Kent, one of the prominent 
lumbermen of Aroostook county, died last week. 

The family of the late Charles K. Eddy, whose death 
in California was chronicled in Tue LumMBerMAN of 
May 18, was for a century prominent on the Penobscot 
river. In early life Mr. Eddy was engaged in survey- 
ing and lumbering in Maine, and afterward in Canada, 
from whence he removed to Saginaw, Mich. 





PROGRESS OF THE KELLOGG CASE. 
(Special to the American Lumberman. ) 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., May 22.—The celebrated Clara 
KE. Kellogg bankruptcy case has occupied the attention 
of the bankruptcy court here for the past two days. As 
has been previously stated, the New York creditors 
objected to the sale of real estate, claiming that the 
bankruptcy court had no jurisdiction in the matter and 
that it should be left to the supreme court for 
decision. No further action has been taken, but Attorney 
Brown of New York is expected to arrive tomorrow and 
then the matter will in all probability be settled. The 
proceedings Tuesday were confined to the consideration 
of some claims of some of the machinery men from whom 
machinery was purchased. The question at issue is 
whether these claims are valid in the bankruptcy court 
and shall be admitted with other valid claims or liens 
in the bankruptcy proceedings, or whether the holders 
shall be left to take their chances with the outside cred- 
itors after the liens have been paid. A number of other 
liens and claims have also been considered and proofs 
filed regarding them. One of the liens is held by the 
Berlin Machine Company of Beloit, Wis., for $1,900; the 





amount due for machinery. It has been submitted to the 
referee, but no decision thereon has been rendered. 
Another lien is held by the American Wood Working 
Machine Company of New York, and is for $807. This 
claim will have its trial tomorrow. 

Today’s session was taken up in the cross examination 
of Miss Kellogg by Mayor F. J. Nelson of this city, 
attorney for A. R. Goslin. Mr. Nelson tried to shake 
Miss Kellogg’s testimony in regard to the usurious nature 
of the $25,000 mortgage and the other New York claims. 
The result was that the cross examination only strength- 
ened her previous testimony, and the attorneys who are 
opposing Goslin’s suit are jubilant. 

Tomorrow the examination of Miss Kellogg will con- 
tinue and the session promises to be of more intense 
interest than ever. 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, On10, May 21.—T. B. Stone, of the T. B. 
Stone Lumber Company, who was elected president of 
the Lumbermen’s Club at the last meeting, will prob- 
ably introduce some new features for next season cal- 
culated to make the monthly meetings especially inter- 
esting, including addresses on current topics by members 
and others outside the club, and an amplification of its 
lists of invited guests. President Stone ha’ a strong and 
energetic staff in the following officers elected at the 
last meeting: First vice president, F. M. Possell, of 
Gage & Possell; second vice president, L. G. Banning; 
treasurer, B, A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co.; secretary, 
W. B. Hay, with M. B. Farrin. The changing of the 
date of the regular monthly meeting from the second 
Tuesday evening to the second Monday evening of 
each month seems to give general satisfaction. A com 
inittee was appointed on fall festival arrangements as 
follows: T. B. Stone, W. A. Bennett, C. F. Korn, J. 
Watt Graham and W. B. Hay. Other committees will 
be announced in a few days. The annual picnic of the 
Lumbermen’s Club will be held June 10, which will be 
the last gathering of the club members for the season. 

Wiborg, Hanna & Co. are fairly well settled in their 
big modern plant and even the capacity of the new 
plant seems taxed at times by their rushing trade. 

W. A. Bennett, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, left tonight for the annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

The John Dulweber Company reports business prac- 
tically unchanged for the past month and not very 
brisk. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, said today: 

Manufacturers are not buying heavily just now, but retail- 
ers are in the market strong. It appears that there is lots of 
building going on all over this section. We are very busy— 
having difficulty in fact in keeping up with orders—and the 
prospect is very encouraging also. 

Although about 2,000 machinists went on strike here 
yesterday, their action so far has not had perceptible 
effect on business. Thomas P. Egan, of the J. A. Fay & 
Kgan Company, employing more machinists than any 
other establishment here, said last night that although 
considerably inconvenienced by the strike his confpany’s 
plant will be run right along, although repairing and 
such jobs will probably be the principal work attended 
to for the present. He said the company has stock on 
hand to last a month at least and therefore is in the 
best of shape to meet the strike. He considered that 
the machinists are “up against” a stone wall, as the 
employers will poe: stand firm for control of the 
shops, which is really the issue. 











FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, On10, May 18.—Local lumbermen have 
had an almost unprecedented trade this week. Prices have 
been advanced somewhat, which has had a tendency to set 
would-be buyers thinking if they are going to buy this 
season it should be done at once. Consequently many 
large orders have been placed for delivery as soon as 
the stock can be seearel. 

The following fschoor laden boats arrived this week: 
Propeller Norseman and schooner Sam Flint from Mari- 
nette, Wis.; Fs, Mary McGregor from Oscoda; pro- 
peller J. H. Kendall and schooner Troy from Black river ; 
schooners Russian and J. B. Kitchen from Alpena; pro- 
peller P. D. Stevenson and propeller Harvey Russell 
from Bay City; propeller Sanilac from East Jordan. 

There have been put to work in the river yards this 
week about 600 additional men and all the yards are 
fast assuming their usual summer activity. Building 
operations throughout the city were never better and all 
the retail yards are driven to their very utmost. Their 
stocks are more or less broken and to get a sufficient 
supply from the wholesale yards seems quite impossi- 
ble, because of their depleted or broken assortments. 
Out of town trade has been steadily improving since 
8 — opened and this week many large orders were 
placed. 

Traveling men started out last Monday with their 
revised price lists, some a trifle doubtful as to success, 
but their week’s business was exceedingly satisfactory 
and most of them report that much less effort was re- 
quired to make sales than the week before with the old 
list. Cars continue scarce and hard to get. 

Few lath have arrived yet and those of an inferior 
or No. 2 quality, yet they sell at almost any price asked 
as fast as hot cakes at a country fair. Shingles, also, 
are in good demand and the stocks available unusually 
light; particularly is this so of the Washington red ce- 
dars or redwood. None of these have yet arrived by 














water, and cars from the coast seem uncommonly long 
coming. One dealer said: “We have several cars on 
the way now more than two months and no signs of 
their showing up yet.” All in all everything indicates 
a lively trade throughout the season in the lumber 
and building business of this city. Wages of lumber 
handlers are about 10 percent higher than last year 
and men at that are scarce. 

Guy Gray, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, 
was in New York most of this week on business for 
his company. 

A. C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, 
is expected home from Duluth on Monday. 

C. M. Zengerlee, of Detroit, Mich., senior mem- 
ber of the M. G. Brown Lumber Company, was in the 
city two or three days looking over the business of 
their company. 

John J. Wemple, of the Ohio Sash & Door Com- 
pany, will leave on Monday evening on a_ business 
trip with the wholesale merchants’ special excursion 
through southern and western Ohio. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., is this 
week in Cairo, Ill., looking after the interests of the 
Three States Lumber Company. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


ToLeDo, On10, May 20.—The past week was an active 
one, though the broken condition of stocks on hand has 
militated somewhat to reduce both sales and shipments, 
In filling orders now one often has to buy almost as 
much as he sells. Stocks of norway and hemlock are 
not so badly broken but the stocks of good lumber are 
badly broken and some grades and dimensions practi- 
cally depleted. 

Navigation opens very late; seldom have vessels been 
so late in putting in appearance, April 15 being about 
the average date when new lumber has begun to arrive, 
Several tows will be in this week, the Mitchell & Row- 
land Lumber Company, Barbour & Starr and William 
Peter being among those who expect arrivals early 
this week. The tone of the market continues healthy 
and all seem to be having a good trade except in 
regard to limitations as to stock, previously mentioned. 
The lumber coming in is of course all of last year’s 
cut and will be available for immediate use, so present 
stringency will be speedily relieved. 

There has been a continued activity in the local 
market, new work not offering quite as freely as at 
the first of the month, but still many new enterprises 
are hatching and all the yards and factories handling 
city trade are busy. There is a good, steady, healthy 
condition prevailing in both the retail and jobbing trades. 

PP PPP PPP POP PPP PPL 


APPOINTMENT OF TRUSTEE FOR J. C. BUCK, 
BANKRUPT. 


The mecting of the creditors adjourned to Monday, 
May 13, a week previously, was again adjourned for 
one week and then again for two days, until Wednesday, 
May 22. The numerous objections to the claims filed 
promised some sensational proceedings, but the differ- 
ences between the attorneys reperesenting two sets of 
creditors had been amicably adjusted, and the objections 
made for the purpose of having claims thrown out in 
order to prevent their having a part in the appoint- 
ment of the trustee were waived, and if they appear 
at all will show up again later in the proceedings. 

The Chicago Title & Trust Company, which has been 
acting as receiver, was by agreement appointed as trus- 
tee, with Jerome Propst and Sidney 8. Gorham repre- 
senting it as attorneys. This was a point for which 
Mr. Gorham contended at the previous meeting of cred- 
itors, in order that he might be in a position to take 
the best care of the interests of the Brownsville (Tenn.) 
bank and its customers, who are his clients. The pro- 
ceedings were adjourned to Friday, May 24, 2 p. m., 
at which time the examination of the bankrupt will 
be taken up. 

J. C. Buck has said to the editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he feels that the statements ‘regard- 
ing the case which have appeared in these columns 
have done him an injustice. He promised that imme- 
diately after the appointment of the trustee he would 
furnish the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a statement 
which would put an entirely different aspect to the 
whole matter, with a hint of sensational revelations. 
However, up to the time of going to press this state- 
ment has not been received, although it was suggested 
to Mr. Buck that it would be desirable to have this at 
the earliest possible moment. Mr. Buck also stated 
that the J. C. Buck Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated and licensed for the transaction of business, and 
that he would at the same time that he furnished the 
statement referred to give the names of persons inter- 
ested in this company. No such company has been as 
yet registered in Cook county, a necessary precedent 
to the transaction of business. The company has, how- 
ever, been licensed in the office of the secretary of 
state at Springfield, the parties applying for the incor- 
poration being Richard E. Burke, Arthur Jarvis and 
David S. Hartwell. The first two are given in the 
city directory as lawyers in room 142, 140 Dearborn 
street, the same suite of offices occupied by one of 
the lawyers honored with a share of J. C. Buck’s legal 
business. Mr. Hartwell is given in the city directory 
as a bookkeeper and his residence is given as the same 
number as one of the lawyers in the above office; 80 
it is not likely that any of these names represents the 
real individuals interested in the J. C. Buck Lumber 
Company. The incorporation was for $5,000. Further 
information regarding the advent into the Chicago a 
ber trade of this corporation is not available and mus 
be deferred to a subsequent date. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Unsatisfactory Logging Conditions on Northern Rivers—A Personal View of West Coast Trade 
Head of the Lakes Docks Crowded with Lumber—Some Recent Wisconsin 
Sales—Northern [linnesota Litigation—A Two-Band Mill 
Record—flichigan Property Transfers. 


THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 22.—River conditions 
below the Twin Cities are the subject of some concern 
at the present time, and unless they shall speedily show 
an improvement it is anticipated some of the mills will 
be obliged to suspend operations and the season’s cut in 
that section will be considerably curtailed. The curtail- 
ment of the cut below Minneapolis would undoubtedly 
influence white pine prices. and those manufacturers 
who, through location, are in a favorable position to 
continue sawing a will a a firmer view of 

» market than they do at present. 
rhe report was so Aa in this city Monday that the 
rafting works at West Newton closed down that morning, 
owing to the low stage of water in the river. Color was 
given to this report by the fact that manufacturers on 
the lower Mississippi, below Winona, are exerting con- 
siderable pressure with the Mississippi & Rum River 
Boom Company with a view to having the quantity of logs 
sent over the falls of St. Anthony considerably increased. 
More logs have been sent over the falls this spring than 
any preceding year, with possibly one exception, and 
fourteen large firms are dependent more or less on this 
source of supply. At Stillwater a dearth of logs, other 
than 50,000,000 in the “ Croix and owned by local 

acturers, is reported. ; 
ne eeanels oa above this city no trouble is 
being experienced in securing logs this spring. Minnea- 
polis mills are operating up to their capacity and no dif- 
ficulty is experienced at up-river points. As a matter of 
fact conditions this year are reversed from those of a 
year ago. Then mills up river and at Minneapolis were 
unable to operate more than part of the time, owing to 
low water in the Mississippi and its tributaries. Down 
river mills, however, were well supplied with logs and 
continued operations throughout the season without much 
trouble. ; 

Conditions in Wisconsin Valley. 

H. 8. Childs, chief inspector for the Mississippi and 
Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Associations, returned 
this week from a trip through the Wisconsin valley. 
Mr. Childs reports that conditions in the Wisconsin 
valley are most satisfactory for the manufacturers there. 
Most of the mill owners haul their logs in by railroad 
and are not suffering as a consequence of the low water 
in the Black river, the Chippewa and their tributaries. 
These mills operate through the winter and are already 
shipping dry lumber sawed this season. The lumber 
dried out rapidly during the early spring and is in good 
condition for shipping. Yards in that section contain 
better assortments of stock than they did a year ago, 
and the dry lumber famine in that territory is practically 
ended for the present. Except for one or two minor 
labor troubles, Mr. Childs reports conditions with the 
Wisconsin manufacturers as good as could be expected 
at this season and much better than during normal 
years, owing to the heavy demand for dry from all 
sources. 

President McKnight Goes East. 9 a hee 

President Sumner T. McKnight, of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association, and president of the 
Northwestern Lumber Company, accompanied by Mrs. 
McKnight, left this week for a three weeks’ pleasure trip 
in the east along the Atlantic coast. It is probable that 
the greater part of the time will be spent at Atlantic 
City, in recreation. Owing to the excitement attending 
the marriage of his daughter, Miss Harriet McKnight, 
this spring, and to his many business cares, Mr. Mc- 
Knight felt the need of a short period of rest and recu- 
peration, 


S. H. Bowman Returns from the Coast. 


S. H. Bowman, of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Compan 2 
has returned to the city from a three months’ trip in 
the Tacoma and Puget sound country. He expects to 
remain in this city for a few days, and will then go to 
Louisiana, where he is interested in several mills, and 
before returning will visit Kansas City and other south- 
western points. In commenting on his western trip, he 
said: 


The larger part of my time was spent in looking after 
the shingle and lumber mills in the Puget sound country 
in which I am interested. The shingle situation in that 
section appears to be extremely brisk at present and the 
demand for goods is much greater than the supply. The 
southwestern demand has been heavy since the first of the 
year and this is giving western manufacturers a strong 
market for their shingles. We are now shipping to our 
retail yards in Texas and other points in the southwest. 
These are the first shipments that have ever been made 
by us to retail yards or to wholesalers in that state. We 
have found an excellent market for shingles in Texas and 
other southwestern states and there is every evidence that 
the present demand will continue for some time. In Min- 
heapolis and the northwest I think that prices have been 
about right, but they are certainly not too low. The 
margin left for the Minneapolis handlers of shingles has been 
small for several weeks, and the difference between the 
cost on the coast and the price made to retail lumbermen 
has often been only slightly in excess of the freight rates. 
I would not be surprised at an advance in this market in 
the near future. The mills expect to make an advance and 
handlers in this section must obtain prices to correspond. 
The demand for fir is much better with the western mills 
and they are now well filled with orders at better prices 
than when I first reached the coast. There has been a 
Material change for the better in fir prices since I left 
Minneapolis three months ago. Conditions as a whole on the 
coast are very encouraging. 


Union Iron Works Busy. 

Edward Lockwood, of the Union Iron Works, re- 
turned last week from Muscatine, Iowa, where he 
went to look after the installing and starting of sev- 
eral of the concern’s well known band mills. 

In the mill of the South Muscatine Lumber Com- 
pany, Muscatine, the Union Iron Works placed two 
band mills, one 7-inch resaw, two edgers, two off- 
sets, a nigger, two pairs of steam feed end valves, a 
slasher, and in fact changed over and entirely re- 
built the tail end of the new mill, furnishing consid- 
erable general machinery. The mill has begun sawing 
and is working finely, the new bands giving entire sat- 
isfacti6n. 

In the saw mill of the Musser Lumber Company, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, the Union Iron Works has also placed an 
8-inch band mill, a three-block carriage and some other 
machinery. The mill started two weeks ago and is run- 
ning nicely. 

The Union Iron Works is now making one of its 8- 
inch band mills, an 8-saw edger, a steam feed and two 
steam feed end valves, as well as considerable general 
machinery, for the sawing floor to go into the new 
mill being built by the Foley-Bean Lumber Company, 
Milaca, Minn., which is being built to replace that com- 
pany’s mill recently destroyed by fire. 

The iron works company is finding a strong demand for 
its 5-inch planing mill resaw from all parts of the 
country. One was sold recently to the Nelson-Tuthill 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis; one to the Grand Rapids 
Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Wis., and one to Paul 
& Co., Boston. The concern also reports an excellent de- 
mand, especially from saw mills in the south, for its 
patent automatic offset, and is shipping many of them 
to southern mills. 

Minor Mention. 

C. M. McCoy, who returned recently from a business 
trip to Chicago, reports he was enabled to secure some 
business while in that city. He will shortly start for 
Colorado and Wyoming to look after his interests in 
these sections. 

A. W. Wilkins, cashier of the Bradley-Watkins Lum- 
ber Company, is in the east looking after business mat- 
ters for his firm. 

F, W. Annis, buyer for the James W. Smith Lumber 
Company, of Osage, Iowa, called on lumbermen in this 
city during the week. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
is at Benoit, Wis., looking after his manufacturing inter- 
ests at that point. 

C. F. Heidrick, of Heidrick & Matson, Westboro, Wis., 
called on local manufacturers this week. His firm manu- 
factures a large quantity of hemlock and he was in the 
city for the purpose of disposing of this class of lumber. 

The Buch Lumber Company has bought the yaras of 
the Stilson-Ferguson Lumber Company at Pocohontas, 
Iowa, 

Michael] Earles, of the Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle 
Company, was in the city this week on his return trip 
to the coast from points in Wisconsin. Of the shingle 
situation he said: 

If the present market for shingles in this section can be 
kept at the present point, there is no probability of an imme- 
diate decline in prices. The demand exceeds the supply and 
the mills on the coast are rushed with orders at present. [ 
hope that prices will get no higher in this market, for 
should further advances be made it is probable that much of 
the building contemplated will not be completed. ‘There is 
a good, firm market now and it should be maintained during 
the remainder of the season. 

Among retailers in this market during the week were: 
Kleinpell Bros., Cassville, Wis.; 8S. W. Thompson, Thomp- 
son Lumber Company, Hastings, Minn.; Mr. Armin, Sib- 
ley, Iowa; A. E. Blodgett, Wisconsin Lumber Company, 
Faribault, Minn. 

The East Side Lumber Company, at Stillwater, has 
contributed $1,000 to the fund of $2,000 raised at that 
point to maintain a free bridge across the St. Croix be- 
tween Stillwater and Houlton, Wis. 

KE. W. Backus, of the Backus-Brooks Lumber Company, 
has returned to the city from a trip in the west, where 
he has been looking after mining interests. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, MINN., May 22.—There has been a trifling 
little strike at the mills the past week of the chain men 
and pilers, wlio want more money than the $2 a day 
they were getting. Some of the mills where notification 
of the intention to strike was made at noon got new 
crews and were running full an hour later. All the 
mills about the head of the lake except that of the St. 
Louis Lumber Company are running, and that is down 
on account of a scarcity of logs. 

Shipments are very heavy, up to date about 21,000,- 
000 feet off mill docks at Duluth-Superior. The rate is 
steady and there is active inquiry for vessels. The 
probability is that vessel rates will increase slightly 
later and that the season will be a lively and satisfactory 
one for all concerned in shipping lumber. Some mills 
have their docks so full of sold lumber that it is with 
difficulty that they run, and all will need to make ship- 
ments rapidly to keep piling room. The settlement of 
the labor and wages question with the Lake Superior 
longshoremen this season is expected to do away with 


annoyances and expenses that have been very trouble- 
some in years past. 

There are few sales of moment, with prices remain- 
ing stationary but with everyone feeling strong and stiff 
in the back. There will naturally be few sales till later 
in the season, when the accumulation of sold stock shall 
have been sawed and delivered. The closing of no 
important negotiations for sale for eastern shipment 
can be expected for some time. 

The famous Ely Lake cases, to which reference has 
been made in this correspondence, have been settled in 
the United States circuit court of appeals, Judge San- 
born presiding, in favor of the settlers. The decision 
upholds Judge, now Congressman, Morris, of this city, 
and reverses Judge Lochren, of Minneapolis. Judge 
Sanborn’s decision settles the matter finally, as it is 
understood here. The case rested upon the wrongful 
survey of the township, in which the surveyor did not 
visit the land at all but relied upon hearsay and mean- 
dered in the lake as he thought it ought to go. Murphy 
& Dorr and others bought the land according to the 
survey, the settlers went in and squatted on the land, 
on tracts lying between Murphy & Dorr’s claims, as 
they showed upon the ground, and the actual lake as it 
was. Murphy & Dorr claimed their lands, which went 
to the lake in the map, went to the lake in the ground, 
whether that lake was on their tracts or half a mile 
away, and began suits. 

The Northwestern Manufacturing Company, of which 
C. A. Luster, of this city, is president and manager, 
has leased the buildings and shops of the old Clyde 
Iron Works, operated till last month by the Northwest- 
ern Supply Company, and will branch out materially 
therein. The company is one of the rising manufactur- 
ing enterprises of the city and is backed by ample capi- 
tal. It makes all sorts of logging tools ete. and will 
increase its lines materially. 

The noted Moon & Kerr cases are on in the district 
court at Duluth this week, and have now been on trial 
for ten days with prospect of continuing another week. 
They are for the responsibility of setting fire to the vil- 
lage of Virginia last year, and the plaintiffs, who are 
Virginians, are seeking to hold Moon & Kerr respon- 
sible for the fire, which they claim originated at the 
mill. The case is being very hard fought. 

In district court here H. F. Rehbein is suing Vincent 
& McClure, owners of a small saw mill back of town, 
claiming that he was to receive more for logging some 
timber for the mill than they are willing to pay him. 
There is no contract in evidence between the parties. 
Vincent & McClure bought the Stevens & Peak mill, in 
5 2-14, and have been sawing there the past winter, cut- 
ting nearly 1,000,000 feet. 

IF. L, Gilbert, of the Redcliff Lumber Company, has 
brought suit against J. T, Hurst, of Wyandotte, Mich., 
a timber broker, for the proceeds of some partnership 
notes that he claims Hurst sold and converted, and also 
for half the sum he was obliged to pay to get the part- 
nership out of a hole in 1895, in all $12,000. 

I". I’, Aiford, receiver for the S. J. Thomas Lumber 
Company, has brought suit to recover on a fire insurance 
policy on the company’s mill, which burned least year. 
Ue wants the face of the policy, $1,000. 

William McAuley, who has been agent here for the 
Musser-Sauntry company for some years, has gone to 
Ashland, to become superintendent of manufacturing 
and grading for the same concern. The company is put- 
ting in a lot of logs at Ashland this year, and Mr. 
McAuley’s removal is a mark of confidence and esteem 
of the highest order. 

The mill of the Longyear Lake Lumber Company, near 
Hibbing, has started for the season and will cut about 
18,000,000 feet. A planer will dress a large quantity of 
its product for home use. The allied Mitsak Lumber 
Company is now taking the timber off the new townsite 
of Chisholm and will saw it. There are 35,000,000 feet 
of standing pine in this company’s possession close to 
the mill. 

The members of the new Minnesota & Oregon Timber 
Company, people of Eveleth, have gone west to take up 
their claims in a bunch, that they will handle together 
after proving up. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIs., May 21.—The past week has been one 
of the busiest in lumber circles for some time. Buyers 
from all sections of the country have been in Ashland 
and manufacturers have had chances to sell out their 
entire product of the season if they were so disposed. 
Norway has been especially active and has been sold in 
small lots only by manufacturers who do not feel dis- 
posed to let go of all they are manufacturing. The ad- 
vance in norway which was predicted has come sooner 
than expected. , : 

H. H. Bishop, of John Claney & Co., Chicago, this week 
bought of the following firms, through F. 8. Struble, the 
following list of stock: <A. A. Bigelow & Co., norway, 
2,000,000 feet; Ashland Lumber Company, norway, 
1,050,000 feet; John O’Brien Lumber Company, white 
pine, 1,200,000 feet; Hines Lumber Company, norway, 
400,000 feet; R. D. Pike Lumber Company, of Bayfield, 
white pine, 900,000 feet, a grand total of 5,750,000 feet. 
The Ashland Lumber Company sold 1,200,000 feet of 
norway this week, one-half to go to Chicago and one- 
half to Cleveland. Brewer, Hauptman & Co. sold 600,000 
feet of white pine on the Barker & Stewart docks to a 
Cleveland firm. Three million feet of hemlock to be 
cut into inch lumber at the Red Cliff mill was sold to the 
Standard Oil Company of Cleveland, and 1,500,000 feet 
of the 1900 cut of hemlock was sold to Robert Jenks, of 
Cleveland. The Ashland Lumber Company sold 600,000 
feet of white pine to a Cleveland firm the latter part of 
last week. he Nester estate made sales of 5,000,000 
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feet of No. 4 boards to be cut this season and 1,200,000 
feet of No. 3 boards. ; 

The steamer H. A. Root left Friday night with its 
second cargo of lumber for Michipicoten, Canada. It will 
leave 40,000 feet of piece stuff and timber at Houghton. 
On May 9 the Root took 180,000 feet of square timber to 
Michipicoten. 

The steamer S. S. Wilhelm cleared Friday with 142,- 
678 feet of lumber for Port Colbourne, Canada, and 
600,000 feet for Buffalo and Tonawanda. It tows the 
Nirvana and Galatea with Ashland lumber for Lake Erie 
or ts. 

W. H. Gilbert has sold to the Shepard & Marsh Lum- 
ber Company, of Boston, 2,000,000 feet of white pine, 
No. 3 and better. 

The tug Van Raalte arrived last night with the fourth 
raft of logs from the north shore. About 4,000,000 feet 
of the 7,000,000 feet of logs to come is now delivered. 
It is expected that all of the logs will be delivered by 
June 1. 

The Shroeder mill, which has been running days only, 
will start running nights next Monday and will saw on 
W. H. Gilbert’s logs the greater portion of the season. 

The Ashland Lumber Company’s mill is sawing on an 
order of boat decking to go to Chicago. This company 
is now running its mill day and night and will have 
10,000,000 feet sawed at Mowatt’s this season. In the 
logging department the company is getting out a large 
bill of norway running up to forty-two feet in length. 

The Ashland, Iron River & Siskowit road is hauling 
logs for the Ashland Lumber Company, Keystone Lum- 
ber Company, W. H. Gilbert and others. 

The Thompson Lumber Company’s mill at Washburn 
is doing better work than ever this year. It never ran 
more smoothly than this season. 

A sale of 1,500,000 feet of No. 4 boards for about $7,- 
600 was made yesterday by Col. J. H. Knight to Chicago 
parties. He also sold 400,000 feet of shorts to Chicago 
parties for about $45,000. : 

The Crow stave factory is running steadily, turning 
out a fine lot of material. 

Following is a list of lumber shipped from Ashland 
the past week: — 

Tee 


Boat and destination. carried. 
Schooner Alice B. Harris, North Tonawanda. 800,000 
Barge Mike Corry, Detroit.............. 500,000 
Propeller 8. 8S. Wilhelm, North Tonawanda.. 600,000 
Propeller Saginaw, Detroit...........+-0+. 500,000 
Propellor P. H. Birkhead, North Tonawanda. 350,000 
Schooner 8. A. Marvin, Michigan City.... 800,000 
Schooner Helvetia, Cleveland.............. 900,000 
Propeller Argo, Cleveland.........-+..+e+- 800,000 
Propeller Keweenaw, Cleveland...........-. 600,000 
Schooner George Nester, North Tonawanda. .1,150,000 
Schooner C. H. Burton, North Tonawanda.. 650,000 
Propeller H. D, Coffinberry, Cleveland...... 650,000 
Schooner Nelson Bloom, Cleveland........ 700,000 
Schooner D. L. Filer, Tonawanda.......... 600,000 
Schooner Ida Corning, Tonawanda........ 600,000 
Schooner Allegheny, Cleveland............ 800,000 
Steamer H. A. Root, Houghton............ 40,000 
Steamer H. A. Root, Michipicoten, Canada.. 161,000 
Steamer 8. 8. Wilhelm, Port Colbourne, Can. 142,678 
Schooner James C. King, North Tonawanda. 700,000 

BE Sceiass ks ehaee ches seeeeeuee 12,043,658 


The Roktbin. Manufacturing Company is erecting a 
plant for the manufacture of dimension shingles, match 
boards, sash and other dimension stock, and expects to 
be able to make shipments of orders in hand by June 
15. The company is incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock, fully paid in, and the officers are Thomas Bardon, 
president; W. H. Gilbert, vice president; G. P. Rob- 
bins, secretary and general manager, and J. T. Gregory, 
treasurer. The general manager of the company, G. P. 
Robbins, has had a large experience in the lumber busi- 
ness, having béen connected at various times with the 
Chippewa Lumber Company, of Chippewa Lake, Mich., 
Edward Germain, of Saginaw, Mich., and until his con- 
nection with the Robbins Manufacturing Company was 
secretary of the A. W. Clark Lumber Company, of 
Menominee, Mich. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., May 23.—No important sales are 
reported this week. The market has been quiet, but 
there have been a number of buyers here looking over 
stock. Mayor John Temple, of Muskegon, of the Harts- 
horn Roller Curtain Company., and Mr. Watson, of the 
same city, of Watson & Co., were here this week and 
made purchases of lath. J. X. Lindsley and E. B. Ham- 
ilton looked over stocks here Tuesday. They are from 
Pittsburg. L. Van Meter, of Dennis Bros., Grand 
Rapids., Mich., was here on Wednesday. His concern 
bought 2,500,000 feet of basswood here early in the year. 
C. H. Brown, of the Cream City Sash & Door Company, 
was another visitor. 

Shipments have been lively this week. The Chicago 
and Milwaukee fleet has been very busy and some ship- 
ments have been made to the east. The Baldwin and 
tow carried out 2,000,000 feet to Buffalo this week. 

In the circuit court this week H. Zech, of Crivitz, Wis., 
is suing the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway for 
$60,000 damages for the destruction of his lumber yard 
by fire, claiming that it was due to sparks from a lo- 
comotive. The insurance companies, who paid Zech a 
loss of $4,000, are also plaintiffs in the suit. It has 
been on trial for two weeks. 

The R. W. Merryman mill claims to have the ban- 
ner record for sawing for a two band mill. With two 
Prescott band mills the crew cut 174,000 feet of white 
pine in ten hours. It is the best record ever made on 
the Menominee. 

At the matinee races on Saturday afternoon J. E. 
Cameron, of Menominee, carried off the honors in the 
first division with his horse Kirkwood; Merry Christ- 
mas, owned by George L. Stephenson, was first in the 
second division and Aura Failnot, owned by G. L. 
Lindsley, was first in the class C race. All the men 





spoken of in the foregoing are well known lumbermen. 
The races are held every Saturday afternoon and the 
Menominee River Driving Club, which gives them, is made 
up almost wholly of Marinette and Menominee lumber- 


men, 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., May 22.—The Joseph Dessert Lumber 
Company’s saw mill at Mosinee has been running day 
and night since January 7 and is cutting about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber weekly. The company reports trade good, 
prices excellent and collections fine. Its stock of dry 
lumber is considerably broken but its last winter’s cut 
is nearly ready for market. The company has also a 
mill at Spokane, seven miles from Mosinee, which cuts 
mostly hardwoods and hemlock, the product being hauled 
to the Mosinee yards. 

Mosinee has been the home of Joseph Dessert since 
1844, He practically built up that village and is the 
founder of the Joseph Dessert Lumber Company. Dur- 
ing all these years he has devoted himself to lumbering 
and still retains control and supervision of his vast 
interests, although much of the detail work is looked 
after by his nephew, Louis Dessert, and the manage- 
ment by his son-in-law, Hon. H. M. Thompson, both 
of whom are able assistants and understand the lumber 
business from A to Z. 

Yards and factories in this city continue rushed for 
lumber and manufactured articles and both the railway 
companies are pushed to their utmost to supply cars 
fast enough for the pressing demands. 

The Roddis Veneer Company, Marshfield, recently 
bought of Mills & Anketell, Chicago, on the line of 
the Wisconsin Central railway eight miles east of Glid- 
den, a tract of 7,000 acres estimated to cut 30,000,000 
feet of pine, spruce and hardwoods, with 30 percent 
hemlock. Mr. Roddis says his company will build a 
small saw mill on the tract. The company uses about 
3,500,000 feet annually and employs 125 hands. Mr. 
Roddis denies the rumor that the factory is to be 
removed from Marshfield. 

The late dry spell has had a depressing effect on log 
driving and drives have been moving slowly. 

E. A. Foster, former president of the Merrill Lum- 
ber Company, Merrill, accompanied by his daughter, Miss 
Fannie Foster, has gone east for a trip including Cana- 
dian points and the Pan-American Exposition. 

Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park., Ill., was a Wausau 
visitor the first of the week. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., May 21.—This portion of the country 
has had an unusually dry spring, and while it has been 
deprecated by farmers and log drivers it has been ex- 
cellent for building operations, and has had much to do 
with the demand for lumber. New buildings are going 
up, repairs are being made on every side, and because 
of the dry weather much more of it is being done early 
in the season than is usual. It is also excellent 
weather for drying lumber in the yards, and will place 
the season’s cut in shipping condition much sooner and 
better. Manufacturers all report trade holding up well. 

A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Company, 
left last evening for Chicago. 

C. B. Flinn went to Chicago on Monday evening 
on one of his periodical business and pleasure visits. 

At C. P. Miller & Co.’s plant the report is given out 
that it has all the business it can stand up under, which 
means a good deal, for the “big mill” has a capacity of 
no smal] dimensions. 

The little town of Edgar now has two large saw mills, 
each cutting about 40,000 feet a day. The output of 
each will be about 4,000,000 feet. It also has two large 
planing mills, and a stave and heading factory which 
usse about 2,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, WIs., May 21.—We have had no rain of 
consequence this spring and the Black river drive is not 
at all advanced. Early in the season there was some 
water on the upper river which enabled logs to get well 
broken in and on the way, but on the lower river there 
was no drive at all. A good rise now would bring in 
a number of logs. The mills here are still running. 
Trow & Co. will close down this week; the Colman Lum- 
ber Company will run a couple of weeks longer; the 
Nichols Lumber Company will run about the same length 
of time, and the Holway estate has logs enough to last it 
perhaps sixty days. Trade is fairly good in this locality. 

J. B. Grigg, formerly with the La Crosse Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, spent last Sunday here with his 
family, 

N. H. Withee is now in Clark county, Wisconsin, dis- 
posing of his hardwood lumber. He has sold a part of 
it and is now closing out the remainder. 

D. A. Kendall, who has charge of the selling of the 
output of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company’s mill 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., was in the city a few days ago. He 
now makes his headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 





CENTRAL MICHIGAN NEWS. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., May 20.—H. P. Webster and 
H. H. Hamilton, prominent business men of Eaton 
Rapids, are negotiating for the purchase of the Tem- 
ple & McClure planing mill at Tecumseh. 

A dispatch from the Canadian Soo says that work 
has begun on three saw mills along the line of the 
Algoma Central railway. They will be located at 
Wilde, Goulais river and Bellevue. Two will cu 
hardwood, one pine, and all belong to the Lake Su 
perior Power Company. 

Herbert O. Alger, of Hillsdale, has bought for $20,- 


000 a tract of 5,000 acres located ten miles north of 
Menominee. The land will be subdivided into for 
and eighty-acre tracts and sold to colonists from 
southern Michigan, Indiana and Illinois on easy 
payments. 

The large implement factory at Pine Grove, Van Bu- 
ren county, was destroyed by fire Tuesday night. The 
building was owned by Chauncey Wise and the business 
had been conducted for many years by the Everests. 

G. L. Davenport & Co., of Paw Paw, are erecting a 
new building 40 by 60 feet, to be used as a planing mill, 

Byron R, Thompson, who has until recently been as. 
sociated in the lumber business in Grand Rapids with 
the Thompson & Bonnell Lumber Company, has gone 
into business for himself and will continue to handle 
a full line of hardwoods in wholesale quantities. Mr, 
Thompson has been in the lumber business here for 
twenty-five years. 

John Elenz & Co. is the title of a new retail lumber 
firm in Grand Haven. The firm is composed of John 
Elenz and William Thieleman. 

Mann, Watson & Co., Muskegon, have bought the 
planing mill and adjoining land formerly known as W. 
G. Watson & Co.’s property, and the Watson & Field 
docks. The sale closes a series of interesting transfers 
which have been under way since early in March. On 
April 1 A. F. Temple, of Muskegon, bought W. G. Wat- 
son & Co.’s planing mill property, located at the west 
end of Western avenue. bn May 2 Mr. Temple bought 
of Watson & Field the old booming company’s docks, 
which include the yard leased by W. G. Watson & Co., 
for their lumber yard when their mill was in operation; 
also the old Pillsbury booms, and also one long dock 
which was used for unloading vessels carrying lumber, 
a dock which extends fully 2,000 feet from the yard 
out to the end of the boom. 

Now Mr. Temple has sold all of the above described 
property to Mann, Watson & Co., who will start up the 
mill as soon as they can get a side track in and get the 
mill in operation. ; 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., May 21.—The lumber 
industry in the Saginaw valley and in eastern Michigan 
is in active and healthy condition. Prices at which prod- 
ucts are selling and volume of business are satisfac- 
tory to manufacturer and dealer alike. There is noth- 
ing in the nature of a boom but just a steady movement 
of lumber and at prices which afford the dealer a 
fair margin of profit and avoid the conviction that 
they are excessive. The mills on the river and at 
other points are busy and the railroads are moving 
large quantities of lumber. The movement of lumber 
to this river by water has begun. 

The Briggs & Cooper Company last week sold to 
F. T. Woodworth & Co., of Bay City, 3,000 acres of 
mixed timber land in Ogemaw county, estimated to 
contain about 35,000,000 feet of all kinds of timber, 
largely hemlock and hardwoods. The deal also includes 
horses and camp outfit, a locomotive and three miles 
of track, the latter running from the Rose City branch 
of the Detroit & Mackinac railroad through the land. 
The hemlock will be railed to Bay City and the hard- 
woods are to be manufactured at Rose City. Charles 
Woods, a well known jobber, has been engaged to take 
charge of the lumbering operations and it is calculated 
to remove the timber in three years. 

- Woodworth & Co. cut a large quantity of logs on 
land which they own in Ogemaw county last winter. 

William R. Marshall, who for many years has been 
in the service of the Allington-Curtis Manufacturing 
Company, was on Monday elected a member of the board 
of directors and general manager of the plant and busi- 
ness of the company at Saginaw, a position he is thor- 
oughly qualified to fill, and the recognition extended 
him is pleasing to his numerous friends. The Allington- 
Curtis people are doing a very large business and are 
running their plant to its full capacity. 

Handy Bros., of this city, are erecting a’ mill at 
Houghton Lake to manufacture a lot of timber in that 
locality. 

Thomas W. Hastings, who looks after the interests 
of Mershon & Co. at Midland, Ont., had the misfor- 
tune to break one of his legs the other day while in 
the mill. He looks after the manufacture and sale 
of the logs and lumber which Mershon & Co. bought 
of the Arthur Hill Company and which are being manu- 
factured at Midland. Mr. Mershon says he has been 
selling mill culls at Midland at $19.50. A portion of 
the stock cut for the firm is sold over there and the 
remainder is brought to the Saginaw river. 

A Canadian steamer loaded square timber at Alpena 
last week and another Canadian steamer loaded lum- 
ber for Sarnia. Two cargoes of railroad ties were also 
loaded at Alpena. The steamer Donaldson and four 
consorts loaded over 2,000,000 feet of lumber at the 
docks of the Cheboygan Lumber Company for Detroit, 
Sandusky and Tonawanda. The steamer Embury took 
2,500,000 pieces of lath from Midland, Ont., to Michi- 
gan City. Little lumber is going out of the Saginaw 
river by boat. 

The Murphys, of Alpena, have taken a contract to 
cut a block of timber near Onaway for F. W. Gilchrist, 
of Alpena, and the logs will be railed to Alpena. 

The W. & A. McArthur Company is building large 
addition to its boarding house and will erect elg t 
dwellings at Little Current, Ont., to accommodate the 
company’s help. The mill is running day and night 
shifts with 30,000,000 feet of logs in sight. 

A steamer and consort are engaged in moving 3,000,- 
000 feet of lumber on the Stearns docks at Ludington, 
sold by the John Schroeder Lumber Company to Hur 
Bros., of Buffalo. 
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W. S. McLean died in Saginaw on Monday. He was 
a brother of the late Seth McLean, of Saginaw and 
Bay City. Deceased came to the Saginaw valley forty 

ears ago and for many years was engaged in lumber- 
ing. He was born in 1838. 

One sign of the times is furnished by the Eddy-Sheldon 
Company, which has had the largest local business this 
spring in lumber and building material it ever had, 
and its outside business has also been very heavy. 

Pelton & Reid, of Cheboygan, have succeeded in get- 
ting a portion of their logs out of Pine river and ex- 
pect to get all of them down. On some of the streams 
in the upper part of the state the drives are lagging. 

The E. Arnold saw mill, near Rose City, the boiler 
of which exploded a few weeks ago, is being removed 
to Beechwood, where Mr. Arnold has a contract to cut 
500,000 feet of logs into lumber. 

A raft of 1,000,000 feet of logs was last week towed 
from Detour to Jameson & Co.’s mill at St. Ignace. 

The machinists’ strike has crippled the machine shops 
in Bay City, all of them having shut down. At Sag- 
inaw sixty men went out at Wickes Bros.’, but they 
have enough left to operate their plant. Some of Mitts 
& Merrill’s men quit also, but Mershon & Co. do not 
employ union men and their machinery department is 
running steadily. Mr. Mershon says that orders are 
coming right along for resaws and a steady and sat- 
isfactory business is being done. 

The MacKinnon Manufacturing Company is building 
iron malt trucks for a local brewery, a 6-foot shell 
boiler for Liken & Beck, of Sebewaing, and three tubu- 
lar steel boilers for Salling & Hanson, of Grayling. 
The company has also orders for iron tanks for a num- 
ber of sugar factories. 

J. W. Dunn is running his mill at Alger full time 
and says it is no trouble to sell lumber these times. 





HEMLOCK PRICES DISCUSSED. 


Detroit, Micu., May 18.—At a meeting of the price 
list committee of the Michigan Hemlock Association held 
here today the following were in attendance: M. P. 
Gale, West Branch; C. 8. Bacon, Grand Rapids; H. W. 
Magoon, Manistee; W. T. Culver, Ludington; R. K. 
Mann, Muskegon; James Cooper and C. 8S. Bliss, Sagi- 
naw, and C. A. Bigelow, secretary, of Detroit. 

All the reports received showed an exceedingly healthy 
condition of trade to exist; stocks are low and in most 
instances badly broken, demand is good and promises to 
continue as strong as at present, if it does not assume 
a sharper tone in the near future; while the output for 
this season is assuredly much less than in 1900, and 
probably the end of this year will show a decrease of 
at least 50,000,000 feet from the cut of 1900, in the 
lower peninsula of Michigan. 

From this view of the situation the committee was 
firmly of the opinion that the selling prices should not 
be less than $12 for 2x4 to 2x10-12 to 16 for merchant- 
able hemlock in lower Michigan at such points as Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Jackson and Battle Creek with propor- 
tionate prices for points bearing higher rates; and that 
merchantable boards should be held at from $13 to $14 
with culls or No. 2 at from $10.50 to $11.50, depending 
upon the working and sorting to widths that the orders 
may require. Two by 12’s and dry timbers should be 
held on a basis of $12.50 with extra charge for green and 
large timbers in proportion. 

The committee found that all widths in 16-foot piece 
stuff are scarce and it was their judgment that 50 cents 
a thousand extra can be obtained for orders that are 
mostly of this length. On 18-foot and longer lengths the 
situation is very strong, there being but very little of 
those lengths on hand; and the coming output does not 
seem to warrant the idea that they will be any more 
plentiful than at present for a long time to come. They 
felt safe in advising members to add $2 a thousand for 
all orders of 18-foot, with $1 a thousand extra for each 
2 feet over that length, and assure them that that price 
is being obtained on most of the sales made at this time. 

The committee was unanimous in the opinion that the 
members should assume and hold a strong position as to 
the market value of their stock, as the conditions surely 
warrant such a stand, 


PAPAS 


A YARD REQUISITE. 


Trucks of every description for use about lumber 
yards and mills, warehouse trucks and those for other 
heavy handling are made by the Lansing Wheelbarrow 
Company, of Lansing, Mich., and its lumber carts have 
Lansing 


an enviable reputation. The company’s 





THE LANSING IMPROVED HAND TRUCK. 


seroved hand truck, shown in the accompanying illus- 
a, is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of a 
umber manufacturing plant. It is a very strong, well 
come truck for use about planing mill or yard. It is 
urnished with a roller in the front end; the legs are 
protected by iron shoes and are heavily braced; the 
Wheels are 42 inches in diameter. More detailed infor- 
mation will be furnished by addressing the Lansing 
Wheelbarrow Company, as above. 


Logging Notes. 


PAPAL I 
ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 22.—Conditions in nearly 
all quarters above Minneapolis are so satisfactory, work 
is being pushed so rapidly on the drives and logs are 
being moved so easily that the situation is almost devoid 
of important or startling news features. Above the 
works at Minneapolis it is estimated there are now 100,- 
000,000 feet of logs jammed in the river. These are 
being put through the sorting gap as rapidly as possible 
and local manufacturers are operating on full time, 
with plenty of logs to meet their requirements. The 
stage of water in the river has not shown much change. 
The water gage shows about eight inches lower water 
than a few weeks ago, but there is sufficient for logging 
purposes and work is moving along under the most 
favorable conditions. Advices from up the river indicate 
that most of the drives on small streams and their 
tributaries will be gotten out before June 1, and if they 
shall be in the main river before that time they will be 
available for sawing purposes at Brainerd, St. Cloud, 
Little Falls, Minneapolis and other important sawing 
points. 

Down the river below Winona conditions are not so 
satisfactory. It is reported that water in the Black, the 
Chippewa and the St. Croix rivers has been so low 
through the spring that driving operations have been 
seriously interfered with. This is especially true on the 
Black and Chippewa rivers and their feeders where few 
logs have been driven. One of the serious consequences 
of the low water in these rivers and in the Mississippi 
below Hastings is the report that rafting work at the 
West Newton works was suspended Monday morning, 
and unless there shall be heavy rains it may be some 
time before work can be resumed. 

At Stillwater it is reported that the work on the boom 
is progressing satisfactorily. The number of men has 
been increased to 325 and about 2,000,000 feet of logs is 
being turned daily. It is estimated there is 50,000,000 
feet of logs at Stillwater and above, available for sawing 
purposes and that the logs will be sawed at Stillwater. 
Logs are running into Nevers dam, and with those in 
sight Stillwater manufacturers expect to operate con- 
tinuously throughout the season. 

Log drivers who have been at work along Hay creek 
are returning to Stillwater and report that the drive on 
that stream is hung up for lack of water. 

Several boats have left Stillwater since a week ago 
with rafts of logs for down river points. Among those 
passing down the river were the following: The Isaac 
Staples and bowboat took out two rafts of logs, one 
for the Burlington Lumber Company and the other for 
S. & J. C. Atlee, Fort Madison, Wis.; the Musser and 
bowboat took out a raft and a half of logs for the 
Empire Lumber Company. 





IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 

DututTu, Minn., May 22.—Labor conditions here are 
good, from the laborers’ standpoint. Men are not too 
plentiful and wages are better than for years. Some 
railroad loggers are paying as high as $2 a day. The 
general scale for unskilled labor in the woods is $1.75; 
on the drives $2.50 and up is paid. 

The Backus-Brooks Company is building hoisting 
works on Lake Bemidji and will hoist there about 
20,000,000 feet of logs, to be railed to Minneapolis. The 
Burlington Lumber Company has also begun hoisting 
on a large scale and is shipping logs a few miles by rail 
to LaPrairie, where they are dumped into the river and 
floated to Burlington, saving, it is said, a year’s time in 
the drive, the river is so tortuous and uncertain. 

Fire in the woods burned the Peyton camps up Sucker 
river a few days ago. This was the first forest fire of 
the season. The woods are damp and there are fre- 
quent rains. 


IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 

MERRILL, WIS., May 21.—The dry weather has caused 
low water in the streams and the logs in many of the 
tributaries have not yet reached the main river. This 
also is at a very poor driving stage and it is likely to 
be ten months or more before logs will reach their des- 
tination. As soon as a drive can be gotten over the 
Tomahawk dam flooding will be resorted to and will 
aid in bringing the logs down. 

Joseph R. Farr, of Phillips, superintendent of logging 
operations on the Indian reservation in Minnesota, re- 
cently located an illegal cut of 26,000,000 feet of logs 
on the Chippewa reservation, and it is said that the 
guilty parties paid the government $100,000 to make 
the matter right. 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MARINETTE, Wis., May 23.—The directors of the Me- 
nominee River Boom Company held a meeting this week 
to fix the boomage rates, tolls and driving charges. The 
boomage rates were left the same as last year with some 
adjustments, and the tolls and driving charges were in- 
creased. 

The amount of logs that will come down the river this 
year is 28 percent less than last year. This year only 
220,000,000 feet will come down the river; last year 
there were 270,000,000 feet. The rail shipment of logs 
will show a large increase over last year. 

The progress of the various drives has been all that 
could be expected. The conditions have been the best 
known for years. 


ON MAINE WATERS. 


Banac x, Me., May 20.—The West branch drive is 
coming alone finely, about ten days ahead of last year’s 














time, and is expected to be in Chesuncook lake early this 
week. There are 47,000,000 feet in the main West 
branch, and 15,000,000 feet more will come in from va- 
rious streams below Northeast carry, while about 12,- 
000,000 feet of logs that were hung up last year will 
also be brought along, thus making a total of 74,000,000 
feet to come from West branch waters this year. The 
water has fallen off in the river enough to allow of 
the hanging of the booms, and in a short time Penob- 
scot boom will begin to receive the first of the brook 
drives and other logs from near by. On the East branch 
there is some danger that part of the logs will be 
hung rs 

On the St. John river the drives are all moving well 
and a full supply is assured for the mills. Large quan- 
tities of spruce deals are being shipped from St. John 
and other provincial ports to the United Kingdom and 
other parts of Europe, and to Australia. 

The Penobscot mills are running on what was left 
over of last year’s logs, and are turning out a fair 
amount of lumber. 





Obituary. 


Ira O. Smith. 


Ira O. Smith, for many years a prominent lumberman 
of Michigan and Chicago, died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 9. Mr. Smith was prominently identified with the 
lumber manufacturing trade of Muskegon, Mich., and 
was well known throughout the state. He was presi- 
dent of the Muskegon Booming Company during the 
prosperous days of that organization, when it gave 
employment to upward of 2,000 men. About ten years 
ago Mr. Smith removed from Muskegon to Chicago, prac- 
tically retiring from business. In 1871 Mr. Smith was 
admitted to partnership with Messrs. Charles B. White 
and James H. Swan in the firm of White, Swan & Co., 
Mr. Smith taking charge of the manufacture of the 
company’s timber at Muskegon. The firm also operated 
a yard at Ogden slip, on Archer avenue, this city. In 
1888 Mr. White retired from the firm and Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Swan continued the business, confining their trans- 
actions largely to the purchase and sale of Wisconsin 
timberlands. Mr. Smith had been in poor health for 
several years and his death was not unexpected, although 
greatly mourned by many of the veteran lumbermen of 
this market. 





~~ 


Frederick E. Bradley. 


Frederick E. Bradley, of Bay City, Mich., died at 
Riverside, Cal., on May 16, after an illness extending 
over a year. Mr. Bradley was one of the pioneer lumber 
manufacturers of Bay City, having settled there in 
1877, when he purchased a mill which he has operated 
continucus!y since. He was born near Pittsfield, Mass., 
in 1833, and when a young man engaged in the lumber 
business, and prior to his going to Bay City operated a 
yard in Chicago. Mr. Bradley is survived by a widow, 
two children and an adopted daughter. The interment 
will be at Bay City. 








Amos B. Carlisle. 

On Monday, May 13, Amos B. Carlisle, surveyor gen- 
eral for the port of Boston, died at his home in Boston, 
Mass., leaving a wife and three children. The funeral 
was held at the Presbyterian church on Columbus ave- 
nue, Boston, May 15. Mr. Carlisle has been surveyor 
general for only a short time, about one and a half 
years, and it was with great regret that the lumbermen, 
who have become attached to him during his term of 
service, learned of the loss. He was building a house in 
Brookline, where he contemplated making his home. 
Mr. Carlisle was prominent in I. O. O. F. circles and the 
services were conducted by his comrades in that order. 





Edward A. McKay. 


Edward A. McKay, of San Francisco, Cal., was found 
dead in his bed on May 11, his death being due, it is 
conjectured, from carbolic acid poisoning, a bottle of 
that acid being found in his room. Mr. McKay was 41 
years old and a native of Eureka, Cal., and was the 
secretary of McKay & Co., lumber dealers and proprie- 
tors of the Occidental mill at Eureka. 





O. E. Townsend. 
O. E, Townsend, principal owner in the Leipsic Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, Leipsic, Ohio, died May 10 at 
his home in that town. 





TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 17.—Stillman Cutler, aged 78 


years, one of the first to engage in the lumber and saw mill 
business in the Tonawandas, died at his residence, this city, 
to-day. He retired from the lumber and saw mill business 


He was a prominent Mason. 

ODD DBDA DDD PD LD I I 
Two years ago the Michigan legislature passed an act 
providing for the assessment of forest products in tran- 
sit to non-residents of the state. On May 10 Judge 
Stone, of the circuit court of Menominee, decided that 
this act was unconstitutional because in direct conflict 
with the interstate commerce law. The decision was 
in an action brought by the city of Menominee to cover 
$3,200 taxes against the Menominee River Boom Com- 


pany. 

The bad effect of the destruction of forests is well 
shown in Porto Rico, which at the time of its original 
discovery was an extremely well wooded island. Now 
timber is so scarce that the dwellings of the ordinary 
class must be made of poles. The agent of the agricul- 
tural department has recommended that immediate steps 
be taken for the reforesting of the island to the extent 
of its own timber needs. 


years ago. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





A Slight Reaction in the Texas Demand—The Oil Boom Felt in Increased Lumber Demand— 
Bright Outlook at St. Louis, Barring Strikes—Anticipating the Fall Car Shortage 
—Lake Borgne Canal to be Opened June 1o—The Markets 
at [Mobile and Birmingham. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 

The yellow pine situation in the southwest, while 
devoid of any spectacular features, is nevertheless quite 
satisfactory to mill men and wholesalers throughout that 
section. There are no changes to record of any conse- 
quence and business may be said to be running along 
smoothly without that terrific scramble for stock which 
characterized the market for several months. Reports 
indicate a slight slackening of orders, but as most of 
the mills are still behind on business already booked and 
as stocks are still far below normal, most of the manu- 
facturers are glad to welcome a slight respite in order 
that they may accumulate stock for the approaching 
fall trade. 

Country Quiet, Cities Busy. 

The shortleaf men in the Arkansas and Texarkana 
districts report that trade has slackened up considerably 
during the past week, particularly from the Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma territory. This is not so in the 
large cities, like St. Louis and Kansas City, which 
centers still report a reasonably heavy trade and more 
activity than is being enjoyed by the southwestern mills 
which sell direct. This is explainable by the fact that 
there is a heavy city demand for all classes of building 
material, while most of the mills which sell direct cater 
to the country yard trade, which has undoubtedly fallen 
off because the farmers are now engaged in crop making 
and have abandoned building operations for the time 
being. : 

The extreme southwestern mills along the gulf, with 
the exception of Beaumont, which milling center is now 
selling large quantities of lumber locally, report that 
the Texas demand is decidedly weaker than it was and 
promises to remain so for several months. This is con- 
firmed by the Houston (Tex.) operators, although the 
latter are shipping heavily to Mexico and perhaps do 
not feel the diminution of demand as much as those of 
Orange and Lake Charles. There is still a heavy railroad 
demand in the extreme southwest but the yard trade has 
fallen off to a considerable extent. Texas planters are 
now engaged in making their cotton crop and interior 
state building is approaching a standstill. The manufac- 
turers and dealers, however, confidently predict another 
rush for lumber as soon as the crops shall be made. 


Building Boom in the Oil Town. 


The most striking feature of the southwestern situa- 
tion at this time is the tremendous pressure upon the 
Beaumont (Tex.) mills by local consumers for all kinds 
of building lumber. There are probably 250 or 300 oil 
derricks now erected or in course of construction which 
consume an average of 7,000 feet each, with more to 
come, As there are over 250 incorporated oil companies 
already in existence and an average of ten or twenty 
new ones recorded every day, there is no way of estimat- 
ing at this time how many derricks will be erected 
before the excitement will die down, Each company it is 
safe to say will sink at least one well and some of the 
companies many of them. ‘The oil excitement has 
extended over such a wide area of Texas and Louisiana 
that this item alone in lumber will form no inconsider- 
able part of the saw mill trade for the gulf mills for 
many months. Beaumont itself is shipping most of this 
derrick lumber at present, as nearly all of the wells are 
in that immediate vicinity, but as the district expands 
the Lake Charles and Orange mills will participate in 
this new trade. 

In discussing the Beaumont local consumption with the 
Beaumont Lumber Company, the Reliance Lumber Com- 
pany, the Sabine Tram Company and the Texas Tram & 
Lumber Company, which four companies constitute the 
largest milling interest in that city, it was the unani- 
mous report that the “oil city” was now using at least 
one-third of its total cut of lumber in local building con- 
struction. This is best proven by the fact that such mills 
as the Beaumont Lumber Company, which usually car- 
ries 10,000,000 feet in stock, now has less than 2,500,000 
feet, which latter figure includes every stick of lumber 
the company can scrape together at its Beaumont yards. 
The total annual production of these four mills is approx- 
imately 130,000,000 feet. Beaumont’s local consumption 
would therefore be at present basis reported by these 
mills about 35,000,000 feet annually—an extraordinary 
quantity of lumber for a small city. It is explainable in 
the fact that the “oil city’ has a normal population of 
about 10,000 and a floating population now of from 
12,000 to 15,000, which sudden congestion has forced an 
enormous building movement to provide accommodations 
under the new conditions. Dwelling houses of all char- 
acters are going up as rapidly as contractors can erect 
them, additions to hotels and other downtown buildings 
are being made, while every retail merchant and property 
owner is making more or less improvement in his store 
or property and requiring large quantities of lumber to 
do so. It will be seen from the above that the Beaumont 
saw mills are enjoying more than a full measure of pros- 
perity from local sources, and at prices which are entirely 
at the seller’s option. No deliveries are being made by 
the mills, the local consumers sending their wagons to 
the mills and loading the lumber themselves. 


re 


The Promising Crop Outlook. 

Crop prospects in the south are regarded as good, 
although part of Texas is decidedly in need of rain. 
Those most familiar with the cotton situation assert that 
the conditions of 1900 will be practically duplicated this 
fall and that while cotton may not reach the 10-cent 
mark it will command a price high enough to permit 
farmers to spend considerable money for lumber just as 
they did last fall. If such is the case the Texas and 
Louisiana mills will enjoy the same remarkable trade as 
during last year and probably the Arkansas mills will 
be called upon to help them out with shipments of com- 
mon lumber from that state. Texas is on a boom unpar- 
alleled in her history, due to the oil excitement, and 
thousands of new settlers and prospectors are entering 
and will continue to enter her borders for the remainder 
of the year. This fact, coupled with a good crop next 
fall and the railroad extensions already projected, will 
keep the mills in that section running to their full extent 
to supply lumber for the development of the state. 


New Mills and Improvements. 


Mill building and mill enlargement are the order of 
the day, particularly south of Texarkana. Some very 
large plants are now going up on the Kansas City 
Southern railway, and reports from machinery men are 
to the effect that there has not before been such a period 
of activity in mill construction in the southwestern dis- 
trict for the past ten years as now exists. ‘Texarkana, 
which is the general headquarters for all the large 
machinery and supply house traveling salesmen, is filled 
with these representatives, who run down the Kansas 
City Southern road and over the various other roads 
centering there, and these salesmen all report that their 
firms are away behind on their orders. Some of them are 
declining to take new business, and a number of them 
have been called in until a part of the orders could be 
filled. One stated that his company had business on its 
books to keep it busy for the next six months, and in 
many cases manufacturers of heavy machinery and band 
saws are taking no orders at less than ninety days’ 
delivery unless they happen to have the material in 
stock. This activity in new mill construction and 
enlargement has been phenomenal since the first of the 
year, but there seems to be no end to it. The large pur- 
chases of timber lands and changes in southwestern firms 
outlined in these columns in recent issues indicate that 
mill construction will continue at a heavy rate for at 
least another year. 


Oil and Land Values. 


The oil discoveries at Beaumont have started a fever 
of oil excitement everywhere south of Texarkana, and 
the southwestern lumbermen have caught it and are now 
devoting considerable attention to oil possibilities every- 
where throughout Texas and Louisiana. This is quite 
natural in view of the fact that all these lumbermen are 
very heavy land owners, as it offers them the oppor- 
tunity either of disposing of their lands and reserving 
timber rights, or organizing a company themselves to 
prospect for oil. The recent incorporation of the Guffey 
Petroleum Company at Beaumont, with a capital of 
$15,000,000, paid up, and the privilege of increasing to 
$200,000,000, backed by some of the wealthiest men in 
the country, has proven that the Texas oil fields will 
exert a tremendous influence in the oil business and that 
the oil itself can find a ready market, which fact has 
been doubted by some of the skeptics until the above 
company was organized. Now that the Guffey Petroleum 
Company is a fact and has shown the world that it has 
confidence in Texas oil, many lumbermen in that state 
and Louisiana feel that the mineral rights of their tim- 
ber lands are valuable, and no doubt many new com- 
panies will be organized by the mill men for prospecting 
purposes and many sales of lands, reserving the timber 
rights, will be made by the lumbermen at prices which 
they did not dream possible a year ago. There is no 
question that the oil discoveries at Beaumont have 
enhanced the value of every acre of cutover timber 
land south of Texarkana eight or ten fold, and that if 
the lumbermen do not care to prospect for themselves 
they can find a ready market for their lands at profitable 
figures, 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 22.—From the standpoint of the 
St. Louis lumberman, barring hardwood dealers, there 
was never a time within the history of lumber when 
the outlook for summer business was as bright as at 
present. It is true that crop reports from some sections 
of the country show a crying need of rain, but the coun- 
try tributary to this city for the most part is to be 
congratulated on the showing the crops are making. 
There promises to be no period of “mid-summer dull- 
ness” this season and if there should be it will not be 
unwelcome. 

The continued heavy movement of lumber into and 
out of the city fully proves the assertions of the yellow 
pine people that there has thus far been nc decrease 
in their business. A slight decrease is noted in he move- 
ment when comparison is made with a few weeks ago 





but this is entirely in hardwoods. The figures given 
out by the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange show receipts from all sources during 
the past week to have aggregated 27,955,000 feet, while 
shipments were 18,108,000 feet. This far eclipses the 
record for the corresponding week of last year. 

Something like 400 employees of local planing mills 
walked out on a strike this morning, they being all of 
the union men employed by the local mills. All the 
mills are running as usual, although two are somewhat 
crippled by the loss of their men. This strike has been 
threatened for some weeks and is the result of an effort 
on the part of the woodworkers’ union to force the mills 
to employ only union’'men. The immediate cause of the 
strike is a demand for a 9-hour day, no increase in wages 
being asked, and as this request came from the union 
and not from the employees it was ignored. The proprie- 
tors of the mills were of the opinion that a concession 
of this character would be an acknowledgment that the 
union exists, and as fully four-fifths of their men are 
non-union men they felt that they were in a position to 
stand any strike that may have been forced upon them, 
especially when even a majority of the union men were 
not in favor of the movement. Some of the operators 
of planing mills are not at all sorry the strike was 
called at the present time. They have known for some 
time that there would eventually be trouble and have 
been anxious to have it over with before the work inci- 
dent to the World’s Fair should come in; have prepared 
for trouble by arranging their contracts so that they 
could stand a strike and have also been directly inter- 
ested in the movement to organize a protective associa- 
tion among all material men, which, by the way, has 
about been consummated. This protective association is 
entirely for the purpose of doing away with sympathy 
strikes and that is what is feared in the present instance. 
There have been threats that strikes in all building lines 
would be called if the planing mills did not come into 
line and preparations are about perfected to take care 
of these. Of course there are hopes that the present 
trouble will be amicably settled, but as only about one- 
fifth of the men have quit work the mills are in a strong- 
er position than are the strikers, 

Thus far this month real estate transfers have been 
more than double those of the same period last year. 
Aside from the demand in the residence -districts and 
the activity of the builders in that territory much work 
is being done in the downtown districts and many new 
store buildings and warehouses are going up. Among 
the contracts for lumber just made are one for 400,000 
feet of yellow pine for a new power house, captured by 
Berthold & Jennings; 800,000 feet of yellow pine for 
a store building on Washington avenue, secured by Ber- 
thold & Jennings; 700,000 feet of yellow pine for a store 
building on the same street, booked by the Knapp-Stout 
& Co. Company. In addition to this the Hau Claire-St. 
Louis Lumber Company hag taken a contract to furnish 
400,000 feet of white pine to be delivered at Sportsmen’s 
Park within eight days. 

Hardwood people are not yet finding any too much 
business, but the local situation shows daily improve- 
ment in that there is a gradual cleaning out of surplus 
stocks. Those doing business in the northern country re- 
port that their salesmen are meeting with some success 
but that the volume of business is not what it should 
be. Sales are confined to strictly dry stock and there 
are none too many of these. Local stocks are in good 
shape but there is still considerable buying. _ 

In yellow pine the same story of general trade activity 
must be retold. Heavy business is being transacted and 
wholesalers have every reason to believe that there will 
be no material decrease in demand during the summer. 
They feel that whatever decrease there may be in the 
rural districts will be fully made up in the cities, all 
of which are consuming tremendous quantities of build- 
ing material. All branches of the trade show up this 
same activity and the mills are as far behind with their 
orders as they were a month ago. 


John C. McLachlin is being congratulated on his’ 


recently announced engagement to Miss Grace Bur- 
roughs, of La Crosse, Wis. 

Last week fire destroyed the planing mill in Kast St. 
Louis owned by Webb Bros. The mill was completed 
only two months ago and was valued at $5,000; the in- 
surance carried aggregated $3,000. ‘ 

J. C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, is 
making a business trip into the northern country. At 
the offices of this company it was reported that business 
is excellent and orders coming in indicate that the sum- 
mer will be a busy season. 

W. ds, ———e has been placed in charge of the sales 
department of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Company. 
Mr. Campe is a lumberman who is pretty well known in 
the western country, having recently traveled in that 
territory in the interests of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company. C. J. Mansfield reports that he has just 
made arrangements whereby his company will handle 
the entire output of the mill of the Tallahala Lumber 
Company, at Ellisville, Miss. This mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 40,000 feet. Mr. Mansfield also stated that 
business conditions are better than he ever saw them 
at this season of the year and he thinks yellow pine will 
be king this summer. 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, says the present situation is satisfac- 
tory in the extreme. The mills of his company are un- 
able to accumulate any stock and orders on the books 
will keep them going for some time into the future. 

The B. H. Pollock Lumber Company has just started 
into business with an office in the Fullerton building. 
Mr. Pollock is well known in this city as the repre 
sentative of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company 
and he states that he will still be in the market for or- 
ders for white pine. The new company is merely to do 
a business in yellow pine and arrangements have al- 
ready been made with a number of mills whereby the 
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new company will handle their trade in certain dis- 
tricts. ; er et : 

The committees for the lumbermen’s picnic as just an- 
nounced are as follows: 

General picnic committee—A. J. Lang, chairman; H. B. 
Lawrence, J. E. Mink, J. A. Reheis, John N. Verdin, E. H. 

Il. 

Hy nusements -H. B. Lawrence, chairman; George R. Hogg, 
J. W. Putnam. : ; , 

Music—J. E. Ming, chairman; M. L. Fleishel, T. A. Moore, 
E. C. Robinson. ; ; : 

Badges—J. A. Reheis, chairman; A. W. Johanning, H. A. 
Boeckeler. ; : 

The athletic events have been scheduled in this way: 

Shoe race. 

Potato race, girls 16 years and under. 

Potato race, ladies. 

Fat men’s race. 

Novelty race. : 

100-yard dash, boys 16 years and under. 

Potato race for men. 

Needle race for ladies. 

100-yard dash for men. 

Sack race for boys. 

Howard Watson will act as starter and the score- 
keepers will be W. W. Milne and 8. J. Gavin. The 
judges selected are E. C. Robinson, F. H. Smith, Julius 
Seidel, George E. W. Luehrmann, George M. Griffin, 
For the cake walk the following have been selected as 
judges: H. W. Ballman, Fidel Ganahl, I. N. McCreery, 
Loyd G. Harris, Charles Marbes, Fred Heim, R. B. 
Hatch. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas Crty, Mo., May 21.—Reports of local whole- 
salers show that the demand for lumber is not as fierce 
as it has been, but it is not inactive. From some sec- 
tions orders and inquiries have fallen off, particularly 
demand from dealers whose business is mostly with the 
farmers, but country trade in many localities is still 
active and promises to continue so. Orders received 
here come from all parts of the country. Those who 
are working for northern and eastern business are get- 
ting it to a greater extent than they had expected. This 
indicates that dealers north and east are not able to 
get their wants supplied promptly in all cases and 
turn for relief to Kansas City. It also shows prosper- 
ous times among the lumbermen all over the country, 
and the dealers of the great southwest must not think 
that they are the only ones having trade. The constant 
demand at a season when usually wholesalers are push- 
ing trade in order to get enough business to keep their 
mills going puts to flight the hope that mill stocks 
will accumulate to any extent and become well assorted 
for fall trade. Yellow pine mills will hardly have time 
to clean up on their spring business before fall demand 
will begin unless there should be an immediate slump in 
the volume of business, of which there is no prospect at 
this time. Coast mills are all behind on shingle orders. 
Cypress mills have little dry lumber and enough orders 
to keep them going for more than a month, and white 
pine manufacturers are compelled to ship out new lum- 
ber as fast as manufactured, because of the active de- 
mand. 

Predictions sometimes do not count for much, but 
nine out of every ten of the wholesalers here and in the 
south are willing to prophesy that the fall demand will 
not be supplied with anything like promptness and that 
the dealers will have to wait longer for their lumber 
than during past fall seasons. It will not be shortage 
of stock alone that will retard shipments but lack of 
cars. This is the time of year when usually the rail- 
road companies can furnish at short notice all the ears 
needed. This year it is different and there are mills to- 
day that have lumber ready for shipment for which cars 
cannot be secured. There is no question that the car 
shortage next fall will be felt earlier than usual, and 
unless all farmers shall hold their wheat and other prod- 
ucts the demand for cars for wheat, cotton and other 
farm products is going to leave the railroad companies 
very short of cars for lumber shipments. This is a 
little early to talk of the fall car famine, but it is bound 
to come unless every indication counts for nothing. At 
this time the outlook for fall trade is as good or better 
than ever before in May, and manufacturers of lumber 
claim that the fall demand will be heavier than that of 
the season now closing. Many of them also say that 
prices will be higher than at this time and, while this 
may not be the case, present indications are favorable 
to higher rather than lower prices in the fall. If any 
Weakness is shown it will be in June or early in July, 
and dealers whose stocks are low will make no mistake 
in getting their orders for fall stock placed early this 
year, 

Charles S. Keith, of the “4 Cs” company, returned 
home last week from a ten days’ stay among the mills. 
He reports that their mills are all amply supplied with 
orders and that they are getting them in about as fast 
a8 shipments are being made. He also reports other 
yellow pine mills in the same shape, with light stocks, 
poor assortments and from three to six weeks behind on 
orders. Mr. Keith says that the foundations for their 
big mill at Kennard have been laid and they will begin 
the erection of the framework next week. 

D. G. Saunders will leave here for Beaumont tonight, 
after being home a few days. 

Will A. Pickering returned home last week from a 
southern trip. He has been at Beaumont a portion of 
his time and it is stated that he got in on the ground 


floor and made quite a nice thing out of Beaumont oil 
properties, 





” FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 
scape OrtEANS, La., May 21.—June 10 has been sched 
uled for the opening of the Lake Borgne canal and the 
event, which means so much to the lumber interests of 
southwest Mississippi, will be signalized by quite a dem- 
onstration. The canal, which is about seven and a half 
miles in length, is already practically completed. The 


four enormous steel gates at the locks are in place, the 
shoals in the canal proper have been dredged to a suf- 
ficient depth, a channel of twelve feet has been cut to 
deep water in Lake Borgne and the tow boat which will 
be used in towing the barges through from the lake to 
the river has been completed and is ready to be put into 
commission. The importance the canal will play in the 
development of timber exports through New Orleans 
can hardly be estimated. President M. J. Sanders, of the 
canal company, said today that already several million 
feet of yellow pine is being held for shipment by water 
to New Orleans just as soon as the canal shall be opened 
for business, and that he felt satisfied the bulk of the 
business now going from Ship island and much of the 
business being exported from Mobile would come this 
way. 

The sole reason which has barred New Orleans from 
participating in the exporting of lumber has been the 
prohibitive cost of delivery alongside ocean vessels here. 
The opening of the canal between Lake Borgne and the 
Mississippi river will remove this obstacle at once, as 
the mills in Mississippi and Louisiana which now export 
from gulf points will naturally find it to their advan- 
tage to deliver their product at ship side in New Or- 
leans at even a smaller cost. All the saw mill interests 
along the Gulf & Ship Island road and Pear] river are 
anxious to see the canal open, and the exporters of 
pine are equally anxious to utilize the superior advan- 
tages of New Orleans in the matters of cheaper ocean 
freights and frequency of sailing dates, decreased in- 
surance and the much more economical method of han- 
dling their business in part cargoes instead of full car- 
goes, the custom which is necessarily in vogue at Ship 
island. The canal will afford an all water route to Pearl 
river of only thirty-three miles; to Pass Manchae of 
fifty-one miles; to Gulfport of sixty-two miles; to Pas- 
cagoula of ninety-three miles, and to Mobile of 144 miles. 

As a logical sequence of the water route opened, a 
barge line will ply between New Orleans and Mobile, 
including, of course, the intermediate points. This 
barge line will, if desired by the mill owners, furnish 
the barges to load lumber for New Orleans and the tugs 
to tow the barges alongside ships in the river. The 
company which will be organized for the operation of 
the barge line will operate five or six powerful tugs and 
twenty-five to forty barges. If lumber manufacturers 
desire to furnish their own barges the company will 
furnish the tugs to tow them. 

Work is now under way on two great grain elevators, 
the one at Southport, being built for the Texas & Pa- 
cific, with a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, and the 
other at Southport, for the Illinois Central, with a ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 bushels. H. W. Parkhurst, the IIli- 
nois Central’s chief engineer of bridges and buildings, 
is giving his personal supervision to the improvements 
at Stuyvesant docks, which include, by the way, about 
2,700 feet of new wharf. The aggregate amount of lum- 
ber which is being contracted for to carry out these im- 
provements is enormous. 

F, B. Merrill, president and general manager of the 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad, in New Or- 
leans the other day stated that the line is being pushed 
on from Merrill, its present terminus, to Hattiesburg, 
with all possible speed. 

Hoshall & McDonald Bros. broke ground last week for 
the erection of a hardwood mill at Washington, this 
state. They will make a specialty of manufacturing oak 
and ash. Mr. Hoshall is a well known lumberman of 
Memphis, Tenn. The McDonald brothers are from Hel- 
ena, Ark. 

The two large turpentine stills belonging to Ewing & 
Young, six miles east of Lumberton, Miss., on the Co- 
lumbia branch of the Gulf & Ship Island, were destroyed 
by fire a few days ago. The loss was $2,000. They will 
be rebuilt at once. 

W. F. Cummings, the hustling representative of J. D. 
Lacey & Co. in north Louisiana, with headquarters in 
Monroe, is in New Orleans on a business trip. 

Captain John Dibert, the well known cypress man, is 
in New York on a pleasure trip. He will be away for 
several weeks. 

General Manager Hale, of the Gulf & Ship Island, 
came over to New Orleans last week and had a long 
talk with Superintendent Marshall, of the Louisville & 
Nashville, relative to getting more cars for handling the 
enormous lot of lumber which is being turned out by 
the mills along the line. He said he had never seen 
anything like the activity which prevailed in the lumber 
business at this time. 

The action of the Southern Cypress Lumber Selling 
Company in hoisting the price of shingles last week is a 
pretty good indication that there is no foundation for 
the idly circulated report that shingle prices were being 
cut. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALA., May 20.—The sawn timber market pre- 
sents a peculiar condition. Shippers say that on the 
basis of foreign quotations they cannot pay over 12 
cents, yet 12 to 124 cents is asked by the mill man, and 
the latter was bid on a raft of 800 pieces today, but the 
owner of the timber declined to consider less than 13 
cents. It is evident that sawn timber will advance to 
14 cents within the next sixty days, regardless of the 
foreign markets, but the question arises, when the price 
shall reach 14 cents will not every mill in the country 
begin cutting timber, flood the market, in which event 
will not the price go sliding down again? The fact 
remains that sawn timber is firm at 12 cents with a 
decided upward tendency. 

There is virtually no timber being made, and those 
endeavoring to effect a “corner” in the market are not 
accumulating a stock very rapidly, and while the interior 
trade is so good and the better grades for export also, 
mill men show no disposition to cut timber even at 12 


or 124 cents. There is a great scarcity of logs obtaining 
at Mobile, and some of the mills have shut down in 
consequence. 

At the mills of the Wagar Lumber Company, Wagar, 
Ala., recently Mr. Wagar spoke encouragingly of condi- 
tions, and despite the fact that his mill cut 1,000,000 
feet last month and half of that amount in twelve days 
of this month, it is yet difficult for the company to keep 
up with its orders. W. W. Smith, assistant manager of 
the Wagar company, is quite ill. 

The Eubanks Lumber Company, Eubanks, Miss., has 
changed its name to the Star Lumber Company. 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, Vinegar Bend, 
Ala., is preparing to build a new mill of 50,000 feet 
capacity at that point. 

The dry kilns and 1,000,000 shingles belonging to 
Stewart & Butt, Mobile, Ala., were destroyed by fire May 
14. Loss $5,000, partly covered by insurance. 

The Flowers Lumber Company, Jakin, Ga., has bought 
another saw mill south of its present plant and contem- 
plates connecting this mill with Jakin, a distance of 
four miles, with standard gage track. 

The following communication it is requested shall be 
printed in this correspondence: 

I understand that a bill providing for a harbor police for 
Mobile was lately defeated in the legislature of this state. 
Last night three negroes came in a boat alongside my 
steamship, lying in the stream about a mile and a half 
above town, and deliberately stole a raft of sawn timber 
from alongside. Fortunately, the watchman of the ship dis- 
covered the theft in time and recovered the property and 
brought it back to the ship. This is one of many instances 
of like nature. (Signed) C. WIGGLESWORTH, 

Master British Steamship Brantingham. 

The Mobile Lumber Company, Mobile, has been organ- 
ized, with Daugherty Bros., Mobile, H. B. Dellihunt, H. 
B. Stimpson and Thomas H. Mason, Baltimore, as stock- 
holders. The officers are: Thomas H. Mason, president; 
H. B. Dellihunt, secretary and treasurer, and 8. J. 
Daugherty, general manager. The company is capitalized 
at $150,000, and owns and operates hardwood mills in 
this city. 

Exports for the past week were: Mobile, 3,011,311 
feet of lumber and sawn timber, 1,679 ecubie feet of 
hewn timber, 40,190 pickets and 4,149 cross ties; Pas- 
cagoula, Miss., 1,445,000 feet lumber and 50,558 cubie 
feet hewn timber; Sabine Pass, Tex., 1,413,760 feet lum- 
ber and sawn timber; Pensacola, Fla., 12,494,000 feet 
lumber and sawn timber and 1,973 cubie feet hewn tim- 
ber; Savannah, Ga., 2,063,417 feet of lumber and sawn 
timber and 5,110 cubic feet of hewn timber; aggregate 
of which is 20,427,488 feet of lumber and sawn timber, 
59,320 cubic feet of hewn timber, 4,149 cross ties and 
40,190 pickets, against 20,156,576 feet of lumber and 
sawn timber, 30,998 cubie feet of hewn timber, 1,184 
pine poles and 10,550 pickets last week. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 21.—Spring business has 
been fully up to expectations as to both volume and 
price. There was a slight falling off early in the month 
but this has been regained, and especially in the local 
field have things stiffened the past ten days. 

The M. C. Reynolds Lumber Company has put in a 
planing mill and dry kilns near East Birmingham and 
will manufacture for the trade. This with the com- 
pany’s planing mill makes its manufacturing capacity 
very extensive. 

C. J. Coppock, who came down from Cleveland, Ohio, 
and took.control of the local southern office of the Robert 
H. Jenks Lumber Company, is still in charge. Most of 
the time since the death of former Manager George 8. 
Mooar has been taken up by Mr. Coppock in getting the 
business in hand, but he is now after trade again, having 
sent out his men yesterday. 

J. Gordon R. Wright, of Goodman & Wright, Cincin- 
nati, was in the city last week, a guest of _F. H. Lathrop, 
of the Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Company. It was ru- 
mored that Mr. Wright had some idea of investing in 
this territory, though he said his only object here was to 
see Mr. Lathrop, his old friend. 

News reaches this city of the burning of the mill of 
D. 8S. Baber at Edwardsville, in Cleburne county. The 
plant was valued at $5,000. This with 160,000 feet of 
lumber was destroyed, with not a dollar insurance. It 
is not known how the blaze originated, 

The Kennedy Stave & Cooperage Company has been 
incorporated to do a general stave, heading, cooperage, 
milling and lumber business at Ensley. The capital 
stock is $50,000 and the incorporators are John B. Ken- 
nedy, of Jonesboro, Ark.; Charles M. Kennedy, of Hol- 
low Rock, Tenn., and William M. Kennedy, of Wynne, 
Ark. 

J. D. Jones and J. H. McCrary are putting in a mill 
near Parrish, on the northern Alabama branch of the 
Southern railway. A large belt of timber has been pur- 
chased. A side track will be constructed to the mill at 
once. 

The H. L. Wood Lumber Company, at Demopolis, has 
purchased a steam tug to be used on the Tombigbee river. 

W. E. Hanchey, whose mill at Troy was destroyed by 
fire a few weeks ago, is rapidly getting his plant rebuilt. 
The new mill will be on a much more extensive plane 
than the old and will soon be ready for business. 
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FROM THE GEORGIA COAST. 


ArLanta, Ga., May 21.—The past week renewed 
strength and activity in the Savannah lumber trade and 
in fact at all lumber ports on the south Atlantic, in- 
cluding Darien, Brunswick, Fernandina and Jackson- 
ville. The increase in demand from all sources places 
the market in strong position, which is already begin- 
ning to show in a hardening tendency in prices. While 
the demand at present is abnormal there is no fear among 
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the trade about the supply being fully equal to any 
demand. 

An idea of the present increase in movement is fur- 
nished by the orders in exporters’ hands, which exceed 
the business for any previous May in years. One large 
firm states that it has under charter to load and car- 
goes on passage about 11,000,000 feet. The large fleet 


of coal laden schooners now bound for Savannah are all 
under charter to load yellow = lumber for return 
cargo, and with this supply of freight room rates show 


a marked tendency to advance. Among the vessels now 
under charter to load at Savannah are nine schooners 
with aggregate carrying capacity of 5,588,000 feet. 

The recent fire in Jacksonville has created a demand 
for an unusually large amount of lumber in that city, 
but with the large stocks turned out by neighboring 
mills there has been no difficulty in furnishing all that 
was called for. 

The lumber situation in the northern part of the 
state—principally a retail trade—is equally active. There 
is a great deal of building in progress both here and in 
neighboring cities and towns, an idea of which may be 
had from the fact that from twenty-five to thirty cars 
of lumber are being disposed of at retail daily in At- 
lanta alone. Atlanta is a great center for building ma- 
terials, and the demand from the surrounding territory 
is just now exceptionally active. Dealers are hopeful 
that present prices will be maintained throughout the 
summer and fall. The saw mills have all they can do, 
and dealers say that the trade is not only holding its 
own but is on the increase. 





TORRENTS IN TENNESSEE. 
(Special dispatch to American Lumberman.) 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., May 23.—Perhaps the greatest 
flood in the history of Tennessee has raged this week, 
reaching its hight on Tuesday and Wednesday. Its 
effects are most apparent in east Tennessee, where 
crops and timber are badly injured by the overflow of 
the Tennessee, Halston, French Broad and Pigeon 
rivers. 

The loss in Carter county alone has been estimated 
at $1,000,000. A 30-foot stage is expected at Chatta- 
nooga and 20 feet at Knoxville, at this writing. 
Millions of feet of logs are tied up here, but active 
work is being done to save them. Several persons 
have been drowned and hundreds of houses have been 
swept away. 

At Elizabethton the Whiting Lumber Company has 
suffered considerable loss. 


The mill of Romine & Johnson, near here, was de- 
atroyed, entailing a loss estimated at $3,500. 
f C. C. 
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ON THE VIRGINIA COAST. 

Norvotk, Va., May 20.—Trade at this point shows 
business good all through the country, with Boston and 
Philadelphia a little slow, New York exceptionally good. 

Local dealers in hardwoods have laid in good stocks 
of high grade poplar and quartered oak. : 

There is a movement on foot by New York parties to 
locate in Norfolk a large box shook factory for the man- 
ufacture of cracker and cake boxes, capacity about 100,- 
000 feet a day of poplar, pine and gum. The Barnes 
box factory, located here, which supplies the Standard 
Oil Company with cases, is one of the heaviest operators 
in this section. 1t is said that the oil company’s daily 
consumption is more than equivalent to the cut of two 
of the largest Norfolk mills. ; 

Fred W. Starr, a prominent New York retailer, was 
in Norfolk a few days last week. 

R. S. Kahn, of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip through New York and 
the New England states and reports business very good 
and that the outlook is favorable for the summer. 

North Carolina, with its new law prohibiting the 
movement of logs out of the state, seems to want to re- 
peat its experience with the oyster business. The effect 
of the oyster law passed a few years ago, prohibiting 
the exporting of the bivalves in the shell, has not only 
killed the oyster industry in the state but has led to 
the dying out of the natural oyster beds. 
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A “BLAZER” EXTINGUISHED. 


During the last few months a meteor has blazed 
through the lumber firmament of the southwest. Appro- 
priately enough its name was Blazer—Leroy Charles 
Blazer. 

The Blazer first appeared in a comparatively modest 
way in Seymour, Ind. Then he opened up in Monroe, 
La. There he blazed out in the full effulgence of his 
glory. 

He lived high; he seemed to have unlimited money; 
he organized the Southern Manufacturing Company with 
an alleged paid in capital stock of $100,000; bought the 
temer Lumber Company; offered to buy the mills 
of the Monroe Lumber Company, Limited, which offer 
was taken under advisement; arranged to buy two other 
plants; claimed to have purchased 15,000 acres of tim- 
her lands; had the experience of an attachment for a 
few hundred dollars being levied on his Southern Man- 
ufacturing Company; then went to St. Louis; opened 
up sumptuous quarters in the Lincoln Trust building; 
made a flash in social circles; bought residence prop- 
erty on time; succeeded in accumulating an enormous 
amount of small indebtedness; prodigally issued any 
number of checks and drafts, large and small, none or 
few of which were honored, and on Monday of this 
week was taken to Jackson, Mich., to serve the re- 
mainder of an unexpired term in the Michigan state 
penitentiary, where he is known as John R. Davis. His 
meteoric career was thus abruptly and ignominiously 
terminated. 

Right here it may be well to note a coincidence in 


names. There is another John R. Davis, a resident of 
Chicago, president of the John R. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, of Phillips, Wis., who is a reputable and re- 
sponsible lumberman and not at all ae‘blazer.” 

The John R. Davis of Jackson, Mich.—care Warden 
State Penitentiary—was serving a two and a half year 
sentence after conviction for a fraudulent lumber trans- 
action. After serving a part of the time he was re- 
leased on parole but is alleged to have violated the 
parole last February and since then the Michigan of- 
ficers have been looking for him. 

While in St. Louis, Blazer represented that he in- 
tended to incorporate his St. Louis office for $100,000 
but disliked to “talk for publication” until his plans 
were fully matured. He spent considerable time in 
Chicago where the LUMBERMAN had difficulty in locat- 
ing him, although on his trail at a number of points, but 
where he is said to have organized or talked about the 
Foster Lumber Company. 

Curiously enough he seems to have done compara- 
tively little with lumber people which would involve 
them in loss. Inconvenience, waste of time and the 
loss of some lumber and some small incidental 
sums seem to be about all that they have suf- 
fered, and perhaps the small amounts of money he 
has paid down in different directions will equal those 
that he has received as far as the lumber business is 
concerned. He seems to have been engaged in an effort, 
however, to secure credit from mercantile institutions, 
supply houses, furniture and dry goods houses ete. After 
securing his precarious footing at Monroe, La., he made 
a statement to a commercial agency showing his net 
wealth to be nearly $100,000, which he said was in a 
safety deposit vault in Seymour, Ind. After removing 





JOHN R. DAVIS, CONVICT, 
Alias L. C, Blazer, alias Chas, LeRoy. 


to St. Louis he asked the agency how It would rate the 
Monroe Manufacturing Company, Limited. The reply 
was that from his statement and so far as they had 
learned they should probably give it rating of about 
$50,000 to $75,000. ‘This letter he used with mercan- 
tile establishments for the purpose of securing credit 
though not always successfully. 

During last week A. C. Northrup, deputy warden of 
the Michigan penitentiary, accompanied by another of- 
ficial, was looking for him in Chicago and hot on his 
trail but did not find him. He followed him to St. 
Louis, however, and there put him under arrest Satur- 
day night at the Southern hotel, where he was living 
in elegant style. He identified the alleged L. C. Blazer 
as John R. Davis and started back with him to Jackson, 
Mich., on Monday, May 20. 

This man seems to be a remarkably smooth article. 
He appeared to have money and his bearing impressed 
good business men with the belief that he had the 
wherewithal to back his ventures. The lumber trade 
of the southwest is to be congratulated on its easy 
escape from the wiles of a gilt edged bunco man. 


PBDI II" 
From the Louisiana Standpoint. 
(Special to the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


Monroz, LA., May 18.—About March 15, last, a man giv- 
ing his name as L. C. Blazer startled the sleepy little city of 
Seymour, Ind., by a display of energy which, had it been 
continued, would have amazed the world. He was a hustler 
and no mistake, and the good citizens of that place con- 
gratulated themselves on securing a man who would, as if 
by the touch of a magic wand, hasten the wheels of prog- 
ress and ultimately fill their pockets with bright silver dol- 
lars and their purses to overflowing with crisp new green- 
backs. He had plenty of money and no hesitancy whatever 
about showing it. It is true it was not legal tender, but 
represented the actual “coin.” He exhibited a draft on a 
New York bank for $30,000 and a deposit slip for $250,000 
which he carried around with him merely as spending money 
and to make a few incidental purchases, if needed. 

His first act was to organize what he termed “The South- 
ern Manufacturing Company, Limited,” with a capital stock 
of $100,000, which was to do a general milling and lumber 
business. He had a large quantity of stationery printed and 


fixed the domicile of the “company” at Seymour, Ind. He 
was going into the business on a gigantic scale and after 
investigation decided that the few mills in the neighborhood 
of Seymour could in no manner afford a supply of lumber 
that would repay the trouble of handling it. 

While sitting in the hotel rotunda one evening smoking 
his after supper cigar, he formulated the purpose of organ- 








izing a bank, which he decided to call the “Commercia} 
Bank.” He decided that a capital stock of $150,000 would 
be sufficient to carry on the volume of business that would 
naturally come to it and therefore fixed it at that amount, 
It was really a matter of no moment whatever whether jt 
was $150,000 or $500,000. The next day he ordered the 
fixtures for the bank and a bountiful supply of stationery, 
including books sufficient to carry on the business. He 
rented a large room in the opera house, put in the fixtures 
when same arrived and seemed ready for business. Just then 
one of those “most annoying’ events occurred. He had to 
go to St. Louis to straighten out a hitch regarding his money 
before the same could be forwarded. It was most annoying, 
but he would be back in a day or so and then everything 
would be smooth and lovely again. Again the citizens con- 
gratulated themselves on securing such a wide-awake addi- 
tion to their city. Just how or where he got the money to 
leave Seymour is unknown, as the banks could not con. 
veniently cash his large draft, but he left and it was re. 
marked afterward that he had forgotten to settle up his 
small bills, amounting to about $500 outside of the fixtures 
and stationery he had ordered. 

In St. Louis he happened across a copy of the Amprican 
LUMBERMAN and noticed several saw mills for sale in the 
vicinity of Monroe, La., and immediately wired the owners 
thereof to reserve for him the option, stating he would fol- 
low his wire in a short time. He landed in Monroe a day or 
two after, unannounced, but that defect was speedily reme- 
died. He had Blazer’s horns blown by Blazer himself and 
it was not long before he was a well known sight on the 
streets of the city of Monroe. The mills he had secured the 
option on did not suit him, but he happened to meet the owner 
of a small mill in the post office one evening abvut 6 o'clock 
and immediately expressed a wish to see the same. The 
owner, a Mr. Johnson, said all right, that he was going out 
in the morning and would be pleased to show him over the 
mill. This delay, slight though it was, did not accord with 
Mr. Blazer’s energetic temperament; he must see the mill 
that night ; he had important affairs to transact on the mor- 
row, and anyway it was only a small matter, a mere baga- 
telle. He ’phoned for a horse and buggy and with Mr. 
Johnson for a guide drove out and inspected the mill. It 
seemed to suit him in every particular, and after a few 
shrewd inquiries about the available supply of logs in that 
neighborhood closed the sale. He installed Mr. Johnson ag 
manager, and soon after, out of the goodness of his heart, 
made him vice president of the Southern Manufacturing 
Company, Limited. He only needed a man who could man- 
age affairs, and seemed very much taken with Mr. Johnson's 
executive ability. He had all the money he needed and 
merely wanted help in executing his plans. 

The following day he visited the local office of the Iron 
Mountain Railway Company and closed a contract with 
them to put down a switch for the use and benefit of the 
Southern Manufacturing Company, agreeing to pay for the 
same. He was in great haste, and the work was accordingly 
rushed to a quick completion. The same day he made the 
contract with the railway company he telegraphed to Kansas 
City, Mo., and secured the services of a young lady to take 
charge of his books for the local office. He soon had matters 
in fine running shape and secured a number of orders from 
the leading lumber dealers of St. Louis, Chicago and Kansas 
City. He received orders so fast that his mill was unable to 
supply the demand for ‘‘Blazer lumber,” and in order to do 
so he visited a number of small mills in the adjacent country, 
contracting for their entire output, and even this failed to 
enable him to raise the supply up to the demand. 

At length, growing tired of the small fry, he secured an 
option on the plant and property of the Monroe Lumber 
Company, Limited, of Monroe, La., at a price of $300,000. 
This he considered more worthy of his consideration. He 
had many long conferences with the vice president thereof, 
and at length expressed his entire satisfaction with the plant 
and its resources. Having made all necessary arrangements 
he left for St. Louis to bring back the money to pay for the 
same and to complete the transfer. While in the latter city 
he incidentally organized “The Blazer Lumber Company,” 
with a capital stock of $100,000 and the office and domicile 
of said company was in the Lincoln Trust building. He 
transacted all his banking business through the Lincoln 
Trust Company, and drew numerous drafts on the Southern 
Manufacturing Company. The first for $100 and the second 
for $200 were accepted and paid, but after that every mail 
brought a draft from him, ranging in amount from $100 to 
$2,000. These drafts were all “held up.” Not satisfied with 
the business he had accomplished he decided to move to 
Chicago. While in that place he launched the “Foster Lum- 
ber Company,” capital stock unknown, with an office in the 
Fort Dearborn building, and continued to make drafts on the 
Southern Manufacturing Company. He also continued to 
wire the local office of the Southern Manufacturing Company 
that he would be back in a few days. 

One day the Mr. Johnson herein mentioned dropped into 
the sheriff's office and while waiting for the return of the 
official picked up a copy of “Rogues’ Gallery’? which was 
lying on the table near at hand. The first picture which met 
his eyes looked so much like his erstwhile friend and bene- 
factor that he was amazed. He carefully read the descrip- 
tion and then thought sadly of the night when Mr. Blazer 
had been robbed of $126 and was forced to borrow a small 
amount with which to pay his board at the hotel, and maf- 
ters of greater moment had crowded this from his mind. Mr. 
Johnson took the paper to a prominent banker, and, covering 
up the name, asked him if he recognized the man. The 
response was emphatic, “That’s Blazer.” Others fdentified 
it in the same positive manner, and then the fun began. It 
seemed as though everybody in town who had anything to 
sell had sold it or part of it to Mr. Blazer or, as the rogues’ 
gallery has it, “John R. Davis.” The owners of the saw 
mills who had furnished him with their entire output made 
their appearance and clamored for their money. Some were 
able to stop shipments en route, but to the most the loss will 
be entire. The owner of one mill has garnisheed the Monroe 
Lumber Company for amount due them, which is about $600. 
Little, if any, of this amount will be recovered, as Mr. Blazer 
had been having more trouble with his drafts and was forced 
to collect as soon as the lumber was delivered. There is 
something like $150 due the Southern Manufacturing Com- 
pany from the Monroe Lumber Company, which will be paid 
to this mill. 

Mr. Johnson began working the wires from his end of the 
line, on the advice of his attorney, and finally succeeded in 
getting a certified check for $500. The balance of the 
=a price and the money he advanced to Blazer, alias 

avis, will never be secured. 

The total amount of his debts will possibly never be 
known, but in this city they amount to between $4,000 and 
$5,000, and this is only one scene of his operations. : 

William Chamberlain, warden of the Michigan state peni 
tentiary, has written to a prominent attorney of the city 
asking as to Blazer’s whereabouts, but at the present writing 
he has not been able to locate him. When last heard from he 
was in Atlanta, Ill., but that was something over a week 
ago. Aside from Mr. Chamberlain’s ardent desire for the 
company of the much wanted Davis, alias Blazer, he is sure 
of a very warm welcome whenever he should decide again to 
visit Monroe. P 

Mr. Chamberlain is very much put out over the slight 
Blazer gave his institution, which occurred in this fashion: 
t seems Mr. Davis, or Blazer, was a much persecuted man 
and very unjustly imprisoned. Through the influence of 
friends he was released on parole February 1 last. ‘lo reward 
the friends who had stood by him in his time of need he gave 
a man a key to a safety deposit box in New York, and while 
the man was gone to get the funds supposed to exist therein 
Mr. Davis skipped. He is still at large and as active a busi- 
ness man as ever. There is $50 reward for his arrest, and 
he is becoming a widely known character. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Mobile—The Hardwood Export Company has removed its 
office to Mount Vernon, Ala. The Mobile Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 
by ‘I. H. Mason, president; H. B. Dellihunt, secretary and 
treasurer; S. J. Daugherty, general manager. 

Mount Vernon—The Hardwood Export 
removed its office from Mobile to this point. 


Arkansas. 

Lake Village—The Chicago Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Baldy Vinson. 

Little Rock—The L’Anguille Lumber Company has filed 
certificate of increase of capital stock from $20,000 to 
$100,000. The Cottonwood Lumber Company, of Mis- 
souri, filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of 
state; Ed Fritz, of Fritzberg, is state agent. The 
Detroit Timber & Lumber Company filed articles of incor- 
poration, naming W. B. Archer, of Malvern, as state agent. 

Perry—R. A. McIntyre, of McKinnis & McIntyre, is dead. 

Perryville—J. A. Reynolds has been succeeded by Rey- 
nolds & Van Cleve. 








Company has 








Arizona. 
Tucson—The Tucson Sash, Door & Mill Company has 
been succeeded by the Tucson Sash & Mill Company. 


California. 

Beckwith—Teetos Bros. have been succeeded by The 

‘ton Bros. Company. 

Francisco—Edward A. McKay, secretary of McKay 
& Co., is dead. 
Connecticut. 

Orange—The Muscongus Lumber Compan 
porated with a capital of $5,000, by G. D. 
Thomas and H. WH. Baldwin. 

Florida. 

Neoga—The Bond & Bond Company will incorporate. 

Plant City—The Warnell Veneer Company has purchased 
a saw mill and will establish a veneer factory. 

Georgia. 

Ashburn—The Ashburn Lumber Company has incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Columbus—The planing mill plant and lumber yards of 
Rufus Smith have been taken in charge by the sheriff on 
account of foreclosure of a mortgage. 

Dublin (near)—J. R. Zachry has failed. 

Osgood—T. M. Green & Co. have sold 
J. J. L, Phillips. 

Statesboro—The Statesboro Manufacturing Company has 
been organized with $10,000 capital. 

Waycross—The .Ware Lumber .Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Nobles & Gray Lumber Company. 


Idaho, 


Laclede—The Laclede Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by J. M. Bunker and W. A. Burdick, of Laclede ; 
George I’. Ross and William 8. Crowe, of Manistique, Mich., 
and Andrew Christenson, of Seneaquoteen, Idaho. 

Lewiston—The saw mill of the Harrington & Parkyn 
Mill Company has started up after a period of several years. 

Sand Point—The Kootenai Lumber Company has made an 
assignment. 


has been incor- 
astorious, F 


their saw mill to 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The Home Lumber Company sold out to Street, 
Chatfield & Co., who take possession June 15. 

Dallas City—Benjamin F. Black has been succeeded by 
the Black & Loomis Lumber Company. 

Desplaines—George M. Whitcomb has started a yard. 

Goreville—The Hudelson & Dunbar Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by William Hudelson. 

Henning—Hoffman Bros. have sold out to Charles H. 
Renz. 

Irene—W. B. Neff has been succeeded by Neff & Handshell. 

Joy—D. Dickinson has been succeeded by the D. Dickin- 
son Lumber Company. 

Pinckneyville—The White Walnut Lumber Company will 
be succeeded by Ritchey Bros. 

Rockford—The Smith, Duplaine & Crumb Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. 
, Wagoner—R. W. Ripley has been succeeded by McClellan 
Eversole. * 
Fh Salem—Miller Bros. have been succeeded by E. P. 

iller. 








Indiana. 

Indianapolis—The George C. Pratt Lumber Company has 
sold its retail yard here. 

Lynnville—Harrison & Borchert have gone out of business. 

Morristown—Mellisen, Patten & Buckingham have gone 
out of the lumber business. 

Owensville—Embree & Kneipp have been succeeded by 
Kneipp & Grimwood. 

Petersburg—Dering Bros. Hardwood Lumber Company 
has dissolved partnership and Sherman T. Dering will con- 
tinue the business. 

Spencerville—J. N. Steward has established a yard. 
Steward Bros. have been succeeded by L. W. Steward. 

Warren—William J. Hubart has sold out to John A. 


Border. 
Indian Territory. 


Adair—P. G. Browning has sold out to G. H. Warren. 
Thomasville—The King-Ryder Lumber Company will re- 
move to Bon Ami, La. 





lowa. 

McCallsburg—C. C. Harris has opened a yard. 
Hesson is reported as going out of business. 

Marion—The T. J. Davis Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the C. R. Fairfield Lumber Company. 

Pocahontas—The J. Buch Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Northern Lumber Company. 

Rutland—Goltry & Sons have sold out to Oscar Rossing. 

Terril—Prichard, Stone & Co., have sold their lumber 
yard to James A. Smith, of Osage, Ia. 

Winfield—Holden & Hardy have not sold out. 


Kansas. 

Baxter Springs—J. M. Cooper has purchased a planing 
mill at this place. 

Randolph—R. D. Heath has been succeeded by R. H. 
Heath & Sons. O. W: Lund’ & Sons have been succeeded 
by the Blue Valley Lumber Company. 

Sharon Springs—Lee Bros. have sold out to J. L. Wood- 

ouse & Sons. 





J. P. 





Kentucky. 

Boonville—C, H. Minter has sold out to W. 8. Absher. 

Harrodsburg—J. K. Sumrall has bought the planing mill 
of Vanarsdal Bros. 

Louisiana. 

Bon Ami—The King-Ryder Lumber Company has re- 
Moved to this place from Thomasville I. T. 

Monroe—L. C. Blazer, president of the Southern Manu- 
facturing Company, hag retired to the Michigan state peni- 
tentiary at Jackson. 

F Myrtis—The Black Bayou Lumber Company has increased 
ts capital stock from $40,000 to $80,000. 

New Orleans—William Leibe is dead. 
gaxullos- ~The Castor Lumber Company has sold out to the 

wisiana Midland Mill Company. 


Newry—It is reported that James Howe has sold out his 
saw mill plant to Merrill, Springer & Co., of Dixfleld. 


Portland—The American Lumber & Rubber Company has 
been incorporated with $150,000 capital stock. 

Saco—The Deering-Proctor Box Company has been or- 
ganized with $50,000 capital stock. Officers: F. C. Deering, 
president ; T. D. Proctor, treasurer. 

Scarboro—The plant of the Old Orchard Lumber Com- 
pany will be sold at sheriff’s sale, June 17. 


Massachusetts. 


Great Barrington—The C. R. Brewer Lumber Company's 
plant-will be sold at auction. 


Michigan. 

Bay City—F. B. Bradley is dead. 

Grand Haven—John Elenx and William Thieleman have 
established a yard, under firm style of John Elenx & Co. 

Grand Rapids—Perkins & Longfellow have been succeeded 
by the Michigan Lumber Company (not incorporated). 
— R. Thompson has established a wholesale hardwood 

usiness. 

= iia firm of Cruse & Blood have dissolved part- 
nership. 

Marquette—The Big Bay Lumber Company has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation; capital stock $100,000. 

Rochester—D. B. Kressler is reported as selling out. 

Stambaugh—George Hamilton will establish a yard. 

Tecumseh—H. P. Webster and H Hamilton have pur- 
chased the planing mill of Temple & McClure. 

Minnesota. 

Marshall—M. Sullivan has disposed of his yard to the 
C. M. Youmans Lumber Company. 

Lynd—S. Nicholson has established a yard here. 

Shevlin—tThe Blakeslee planing mill has been leased by the 
Carl Hicks Lumber Company. 

Turtle River—Kelso & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Kelso Lumber Company. 

Mississippi. 

peatervite— Tae Polk-Lanier Lumber Company has dis- 
solved. 

Eubanks—The Eubanks Lumber Company has incorporated 
and changed its name to the Star Lumber Company, with 
capital of $100,000. 

Toomsuba—W. D. McBride has been succeeded by the Mc- 
Bride Lumber Company. 





Missouri. 

Alma—Rodgers & Hartman have been succeeded by B. C. 
Hartman. 

Asbury—E. M. Whetsel has sold out to W. F. Davis. 

Camden Point—Buchanan & Everett have established a 
yard here. : 

Coldwater—J. W. Donaway has discontinued his saw mill 
business. 

Kansas City—The Forest Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Lebanon—Hinds & Weissgerber have dissolved partner- 
ship; Otto Weissgerber will continue the business. 

St. Louis—L. C, Blazer, president of the Southern Manu- 
facturing Company, has retired to the state penitentiary at 
Jackson, Mich. W. H. Hallett has been succeeded by the 
Hallett Lumber Company. 


Nebraska. 


Falls City—Fullerton & Stuart have sold out to the Uhi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Company of St. uis, Mo. 
Shelby—J. S. Smith, of J. 8S. Smith & Son, is dead. 


New Jersey. 


Basking Ridge—The Conklin Lumber Company has been In- 
corporated with capital stock of $50,000. Incorporators, P. 
eo M. B. and F. B. Conklin, M. H. C. Ellis, M. F. 
Mllis. 

Jersey City—The Licking River Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by George R. Allison, Horace G. C. Thornton 
and John W. Avery, with capital stock of $250,000. 


New York, 


Endicott—The Lestershire Lumber & Box Company will es- 
tablish a business here. 
Watkins—The J. H. Drake planing mill has been leased to 


F. B. Mills. 
North Carolina. 
‘ ea G. Brooks, of the Brooks Lumber Company, is 
ead. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati—William F. Galle & Co. have recently estab- 
lished a wholesale hardwood business. The Cincinnati 
Timber & Lumber Company (Lewis & Konkle, proprietors) 
has recently engaged in business. 

Leipsic—O. E. Townsend, of the Leipsic Lumber Company, 
died May 12. 

Montpelier—Martin Bros. have recently engaged in busi- 
ness. 

St. Paris—Apple, Biddle & Co. have been succeeded by 
Apple & Biddle. 








Oregon. 


Huntington—The Kelly Lumber Company will open an 
office here. 

Portland—The Columbia Logging Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000 by Abraham Crouse, 
Cc. F. A. Crouse and Le Baron Crouse. 


Pennsylvania. 


East McKeesport—The East McKeesport Supply Com- 
pany (Kennedy Bros.) has opened a yard here. 

New Castle—Harry Kline has been succeeded by the Kline 
Lumber & Construction Company; capital stock $15,000. 


South Dakota. 


Stockolm—N. Bergren & Son have been succeeded by 
Filbert Bros. 
Tennessee, 


Memphis—Lee Minkus has filed bill In chancery court ask- 
ing for dissolution of the copartnership of the firm of Minkus 
& Kronberger. 

Nashville—Alford Bros will open an office. 

Pulaski—McPherson & Carl have dissolved partnership. 
The business will be continued by McPherson. 


Texas. 


Abiline—The Taylor Lumber Company has opened a yard. 

Alvord—Mrs: M. J. Mills is reported as selling out. 

Decatur—Spencer & Co., of Dublin, will open a yard here. 

Hico—Smith, Harris & Co. have incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000. Incorporators, H. A. Smith, H. L. Har- 
ris, W. Higginbaum and F. Lindsay. 

sebud—W. I. McReynolds, Frank H. Davis and J. T. 
Davis have incorporated the Rosebud Lumber Company, with 
capital stock of $25,000. : 
Virginia. 


Norfolk—The Boykin Woodworking Company has been 
chartered with capital stock of $25,000, 


Washington. 


Aberdeen—The West Coast Boom Company has been in- 
corporated; capital stock $3,000. 

Blaine—The Malry & Larkin Mill Com’ wmy has been in- 
corporated ; capital stock $25.000. 

Camden—Lyon Bros. have filed petitio 
liabilities $8,000 with no assets. 

Exa—The Washington Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital stock. 

eattle—Lindsley Bros., of Menominee, Mich., have opened 

an office.———George M. Forbes has e tablished an office and 


in bankruptcy ; 


will do a wholesale business.——The Cascade Boom Company 

has incorporated with capital stock of $1,000. 
Tacoma—The McNeeley Logging Company has been in- 

corporated by BE. J. McNeeley, B. H. Kenway. of Tacoma, and 

W. A. Wilcox, of Snoqualmie; capital stock $5,000. 
Woodland—The Woodland Grain & Lumber Company has 

A incorporated by E. D. Risser, E. E. Rollings and F. B. 

Ss. 


West Virginia. 

Bluefield—The Saxon Lime & Lumber Company has in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital stock. 

Dego—The Paint Creek Coal & Land Company has been in- 
corporated with $300,000 capital stock. It will manufac- 
ture lumber. 

Wisconsin. 

Panerai & Bauer will erect a planing and saw 

m 


Eagle River—F. G. Hall & Co. have recently commenced 
buiness. 
BPAPP PPP PLP IFIP FSF 


NEW MILLS. 





Arkansas. 
‘“Hamburg—The Cosset Lumber Company will erect a 
saw mill. 
Alabama. 
Vinegar Bend—The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company is 
preparing to build a new mill of 50,000 daily capacity. 
Georgia. 
Helena—R. F. Beacham & Son are rebuilding their saw 
mill recently destroyed by fire. 
Ocilla—The hr gercy Lumber Company 
ing a shingle mill of 50,000 daily capacity. 
Maine. 
Franklin—The Crockertown Lumber Company is prepar- 
ing to erect a saw mill. 


is erect- 


Michigan. 
Lake Independence—The Big Bay Lumber Company will 
erect a $100,000 plant. 
Menominee—Tufts & Son are rebuilding their saw mill, 
recently destroyed by re. 
Paw Paw—G. L. Davenport is building a planing mill. 
Standish—The Gray illing Company is rebuilding its 
shingle mill destroyed by fire some time ago. 
Mississippi. 
Merrill—H. M. Weldy will build a saw mill. 
New York. 


Jackson—Charles H. Lovejoy is building a saw mill. 
| - eae tes Carr will erect a saw and planing 
mill, 


Ohio. 

Chillicothe—M. Schwartz & Co. are building a sash and 
door factory. 

Irvington—Samuel Mathews and John Reisinger will erect 
a planing mill. 

Tennessee. 

Tennessee City—The Forehand Shingle Company will 

erect a shingle mill. 


Texas. 
Wharton—J. R Bell is building a saw mill. 
Utah. 
Geowttte—e. H. Sparks & Co. have recently started a saw 
mill. 
Washington. 


Everett—The Wheelhan-Weidaur Company is erecting a 
sash and door factory. 

Newport—Shook & Hinchman are erecting a saw mill. 

West Virginia. 

Welch—The Devon Lumber Company will erect a $100,- 

000 plant. 
Wisconsin, 

LaCrosse—R. L, Davis and J. O. Weisse will build a sash 

and door factory. 
SPP PPPPAL LLL 


CASUALTIES. 


eee ed 
Alabama. 

Edwardsville—The mill and a quantity of lumber owned 
f D. Baber were destroyed by fire. Loss estimated at 
$5.000; no insurance. 

Hagerman—A recent fire destroyed C. W. Hagerman’s 
mill, with loss of $6,000 and no insurance. It will be rebuilt. 

Mobile (near)—The dry kiln of the shingle mill of Stew- 
art & Butt was burned May 14, including 1,000,000 shingles. 
Loss estimated at $5,000; partially covered by insurance. 


Arkansas. 
Camden—The Lester Mill Company’s mill and steam dry 
house were destroyed by fire. Loss, $20,000. 
Eidorado—Beene & McHenry lost $2,500 worth of lumber 
by fire last week. 
Florida. 


Luraville—The boiler of Tedder’s saw mill exploded May 

16, wrecking the mill completely. 
Georgia. 

Arabi—R. A. Bedgood’s saw mill and planing establish- 
ment was destroyed by fire May 15. Loss estimated at $20,- 
000; no insurance. 

Monte—The Derden Lumber Company’s saw mill was 
$2000 by fire May 11; loss about $8,000; Insurance, 


Indiana. 
Oakland City—The Thompson planing mill was burned 
last week; loss, $1,000; partially insured. 
New York. 
Buffalo—E. & F. Glor’s box factory was damaged by fire 
to the extent of $25,000, May 14. 
Colton—The veneer Tg of A. M. Robertson was 
eo by fire May 13; loss about $8,000; insurance 


; Oklahoma Territory. 
on—Soloman Raley’s saw mill’ was totally de- 
y a boiler explosion May 16. 


Pennsylvania. 

Bell Landing—James Pontefract & Co.’s mill was totally 
destroyed by fire May 15. Loss about $11,000. 

Brockwayville—The plant of the Carrier Lumber Com- 
pany was burned. Loss estimated to be $15,000; partially 
covered by insurance. 

Mile’s Grove—Brown’s saw mill was burned last week. 
Loss estimated to be $4,000. 

Penfield (near)—The saw mill of J. W. Pray was de- 
stroyed by fire last week; loss $1,000; no insurance. 

Tennessee. 

Adams—The saw mill of George Rosson was burned last 

week. Loss estimated at $1,000; no insurance. 
Texas. 

China—The saw mill of William Beeman was completely 

destroyed by fire May 15. No insurance. 
Canada. 

Huntsville, Ont.—The mill of the Whaley Lumber Com 
pany was burned May 10; loss $8,000; insurance $4,000. 

Pughtown, Ont.,. (near)—-McIntosh & Rumbold’s saw mill 


Arlin; 
stroyed 


was destroyed by fire. ? 
Ridgetown, Ont.—Owen’s saw and planing mill was de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss about $4,000; insurance $600. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Railway Weight [Method Improvement—New Washington Enterprises—Fir’s Fine Showing in 
Government Tests—A Ten Thousand Acre Timber Land Purchase—The 
Progress of a Typically Big Coast Firm. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SeaTrLe, WasH., May 18.—The machinists and boiler 
makers in all the shops on Puget sound have gone on a 
strike for a 9-hour day and an increase in wages as well. 
This will interfere considerably with repairs in the saw 
mills and the construction of new mills, but the worst 
feature is the liability of so called “sympathetic” 
strikes, which have already affected the longshoremen 
and dock laborers and threaten the mill employees and 
sash and door factories. Luckily the mill employees’ 
union is not very strong and as there is an abundance of 
idle unskilled labor on the sound not much danger is 
at present feared. 

The lumbermen of this state are not to have their 
unique building at the Pan-American Exposition after 
all. On Tuesday last Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
received a telegram from W, I. Buchanan, director gen- 
eral of the exposition, stating that unless the material 
should be on the ground on May 20 the building could 
not be erected. As this is impossible in such a short 
time the matter was declared off and the contributions 
returned to the lumbermen. A fine exhibit of the lum- 
ber products of this state will, however, be found at 
Buffalo. 

The Western Shingle Company, of Edmonds, whose 
shingle mill was destroyed by fire a couple of weeks ago, 
is rebuilding and expects to be in operation by June 15. 

A joint meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Southwestern Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and the Oregon Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held in Tacoma on 
Tuesday, May 28. ; 

The secretary of the Washington Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association has received notice from the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern railways that they 
intend to comply with the law passed by the last legis- 
lature requiring railroad companies to charge freight 
on cars loaded within the state for eastern shipment. 
Heretofore the practice has been to accept the Minne- 
sota Transfer weights which in many cases are excessive, 
especially during the winter months when the cars would 
accumulate from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds of snow and ice 
in transit. 

The Monarch Lumber Company, of Blaine, expects to 
have its new saw and shingle mill completed within 
thirty days. It will have a daily capacity of 100,000 
feet of lumber and 500,000 shingles. 

The Washington Lumber Company, composed of Des 
Moines, Iowa, capitalists, expects to build a new mill 
of 100,000 feet daily capacity at Exa, in Clallam county, 
on Puget sound, where it has an extensive body of tim- 
ber. 

J. A. Young, treasurer of the T. B. Scott Lumber Com- 
pany, Merrill, Wis., is on the sound looking into the 
lumber situation. , 

The Morrison Mill Company has started its new saw 
mill and box factory at Whatcom. The mill has a daily 
capacity of 30,000 feet. . : 

The Lake Whatcom Lumber Company is completing a 
saw mill at Lake Whatcom. When completed it will 
have a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMA, WASH., May 18.—United States Senator A. 
G. Foster states that the test of Washington fir which 
is now being conducted by the government at the Puget 
sound naval station at Bremerton is the most thorough 
and complete test of fir which has ever been had and 
that its result, when complete, will show the fir to be 
far superior to the yellow pine. Senator Foster vis- 
ited the naval station on Thursday to witness some of 
the tests, which are being conducted daily. The final 
report will not be made for some time. Some of the 
tests conducted showed the fir to be about 100 percent 
in strength, as against about 75 percent for yellow pine. 
Selected yellow pine timbers stood a breaking test of 
7,600 pounds, while fir of the same dimension stood a 
breaking test of 10,000 pounds. Some tests of the fir 
have shown it to be almost as strong as steel. In one 
way the yellow pine has an advantage over the fir in 
that the yellow pine men have been “against” these 
tests before and pick out their timber carefully, while 
the coast lumbermen have had less experience and are 
less able to pick timbers for test. 

Col. C. W. Griggs returned from the east during the 
week after an absence of nearly three months, nearly 
two of which were spent in Chicago, where he under- 
went a delicate surgical operation. He returns as 
well as ever and is back at the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company offices. Returning, Col. Griggs stopped 
in St. Paul to look after certain business interest. 
Speaking of the lumber trade, he says: 

Of course I had occasion to note the strength of business in 
our line and found a great demand and extensive building. 
Both of our mills in Tacoma are now running night and day 
and we are cutting nearly half a million feet a day and are 
shipping heavily to the eastern market. 

The Bellingham Bay & Eastern railway has pur- 
chased 10,000 acres of timber land lying in Skagit and 
Whatcom counties, owned by ex-Secretary R. A. Alger 
and associates. The consideration is said to have been 


$155,000. The land contains between 200,000,000 and 
300,000,000 feet of standing timber and the sale includes 





nine miles of railroad and effects a consolidation of all 
large holdings of timber in northwestern Washington 
between Skagit and the Canadian line. 

W. C. Yeomans, the Pe Ell lumberman, is one of the 
many Washington lumbermen who are disappointed be- 
cause President McKinley’s tour of the northwestern 
states has been given up, owing to the illness of Mrs. 
McKinley. Mr. Yeomans had arranged to cut before 
the president at Chehalis a log measuring twelve feet 
in diameter at the base, the largest ever cut in Lewis 
county, and for which operation a 16-foot saw had been 
especially purchased. 

Joseph Irving, of Everett, one of the leading logging 
operators of Snohomish county, was in the city during 
the week, 

The contract has been let for the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s mill store, to cost $17,000. 

Mrs. Mary McDeugall, a resident of Tacoma since 
1885, died during the week at the age of 63. She was 
the wife of D, McDougall, a retired lumberman who came 
to this state in 1882 from Saginaw, Mich., in the inter- 
ests of an eastern lumber company. Besides the hus- 
band, three sons and three daughters survive her, the 
former, all prominently identified with Washington lum- 
ber interests, being Angus McDougall,’of the firm of 
McDougall & Jackson, of Wilkeson and Buckley; E. A. 
McDougall, of the Weyerhaeuser Company, and Daniel 
McDougall, now in Alaska. 

The Washington Co-Operative Mining Syndicate has 
begun operating its new saw mill a mile beyond Fair- 
fax, where it has a tract of 1,800 acres of land and 
coal mine interests. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PortLAND, Ore., May 18.—The Eastern Lumber 
Company, of this city, is loading a schooner with a 
million-foot cargo for Australia. Simpson’s mill at 
Knappton, at the mouth of the Columbia, is loading a 
barkentine for Callao, The steamship Palatina is due 
at Portland next week to load a 3,000,000-foot cargo 
for the orient. 

Levi Tillotson, a prominent timber man from Sagi- 
naw, Mich., is in the city looking over some of his 
timber interests in this vicinity which he secured 
about ten years ago. There has been a big increase in 
the value of his holdings since he secured them. 

W. EK. Robertson is starting a factory for making 
felloes, spokes and similar products from hardwood. The 
plant will be located on the east side of the Willamette, 
and will be ready for operation within sixty days. 

‘The East Side Lumber Company is equipping the mill 
with new boilers and engines and will have a larger 
capacity. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Company, of Perry, on 
Friday finished the largest log drive it ever has under- 
taken. It brought out 30,000,000 feet of logs, which are 
now in its booms ready for the summer run, 

The new mill built by E. W. Strong for sawing oak 
lumber at Dallas will commence operations this week. 
The mill already has orders ahead for several carloads 
of plow beams, felloes, spokes ete. 

_ The Pacific Coast Lumber & Flume Company, of Port 
Orford, has purchased the timber and mill interests of 
A. Adolphsen at Elk river and will build a large mill to 
cut for the San Francisco trade. 

The saw mill of the Harrington & Parkyn Mill Com- 
pany at Lewiston, Ida., started operations last week 
after an idleness of several years. The mill was de- 
stroyed by fire and while the building was replaced it 
was not equipped with machinery until this spring. 
The company has several thousand feet of logs banked 
on Clearwater river, 

J. W. Spaulding, of Wisconsin, is reported to have pur- 
chased the logging road of C. C. Masten at Svenson for 
a consideration of $55,000. The road taps 150,000,000 
feet. of yellow fir and spruce. 

The mills of the Oregon Lumber Company at Baker 
City have resumed operations after being shut down for 
several weeks for repairs. The capacity of the mills has 
been increased from 65,000 to 100,000 feet a day. 


—V—_—CCoOoOoOoOoO 


AN EXPANDED COAST FIRM. 


When a concern starts at the beginning in a small 
way and gradually builds up a large and extensive busi- 
ness it deserves credit for the success it has attained. 
In the eastern country there are many lumber compa- 
nies that have taken leading places in the business and 
financial world, not only because of the foresight and 
ability of those at their head but also because of the in- 
creased value of their holdings in timber and lands. 
On the Pacific coast, a comparatively new lumber coun- 
try, large fortunes have not as yet been made in the 
natural increase in value of timber holdings; neither 
are there many what might be called large concerns 
in comparison to the east, because of this same new- 
ness Of the country; nevertheless there are several lum- 
ber and shingle manufacturing houses on the west coast 
that have atti ined peraneres in the trade and are 
known throug) mut the United States. One of these 
is the firm of ] oy & Roy, whose headquarters is in the 
Burke building, Seattle, Wash. 

_ The firm of Roy & Roy may be said to have had its 
inception in 1888, when C. L. Roy, attracted by the op- 
portunity he believ: 1 to be presented for operating in 





lumber and shingles in the then territory of Washing. 
ton, went from Michigan to Seattle to engage in the 
lumber and shingle business, becoming a member of the 


firm of Roy, Niehards & White. The next year his 
father, L. Roy, joined him and the firm of Roy & Roy 
was formed, consisting of father and son. ‘They en- 
gaged in the wholesaling and manufacturing of red 
cedar shingles and from year to year extended their 
operations, handling the output of more mills each 
year. In 1897 E. B. Roy, brother of C. L. Roy, who 
had been engaged in the freight department of the Pon- 
tiac & Northern and the Flint & Pere Marquette rail. 
roads for ten. years, joined his father and brother at 
Seattle. Since that time the firm has consisted of I, 
Roy and his two sons, E. B. Roy and C. L. Roy, whose 
portraits appear herewith. 

Roy & Roy rank among the largest shippers of lum. 
ber and shingles from Washington. As an illustration 
of the extent of their business, they state that they 





Cc. L.. BOW, 
of Roy & Roy, Seattle, Wash. 


are handling the output of twenty-six mills in the state 
of Washington and are financially interested in eighteen 
of them. For many years they made a specialty of shin- 
gles, but are now pushing lumber as well, and have fa- 
cilities for handling orders for anything in the lumbcr 
and shingle lines. 

They have built up their business by careful attention 
to all its details and by pursuing an active policy of 
pushing out for more business continually. They have 
established a reputation throughout the country for 
shipping and filling orders promptly. They do not con- 
fine their business to one section, but by the energetic 
methods they employ have extended their territory so 
that it now includes almost the entire United States, 





BE. B. ROY, 
of Roy & Roy, Seattle, Wash. 


last year shipping to every state and territory with the 
exception of Florida and North and South Carolina. 
During the past year they have been particularly for- 
tunate in building up a large Presconk for red cedar 
shingles in Texas. Tey carefully attend to all in- 
quiries and orders and endeavor to give satisfaction to 
their customers and in this way retain their trade. 

For some years it has been the custom for one mem- 
ber of the firm to make a trip through the east, call- 
ing _ as many of their customers as possible. Last 
year E. B. Roy spent several months in the east, and 
this spring C. L. Roy took a trip around the circle, go 
ing through Texas and the southern states, visitin 
Cuba and calling on the trade in the New England, 
middle and western states. 

Roy & Roy make a specialty of no particular class 
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of shingles and lumber, but handle everything in the 
way of west coast lumber and shingles. Their business 
has grown from shipments of a few cars a month on the 
start until it has now reached the point where the ship- 
ments amount to hundreds of cars a month. They are 
probably the only concern on the west coast who make 
a practice of sending price lists through the mail to 


every large dealer of lumber and shingles throughout 
the United States each month. In this way and by 
means of judicious advertising they have been able to 
bring their business up to its present proportions. 
There are many buyers throughout the United States 
who, having dealt with them for years, will be pleased 
to see their portraits, which appear herewith. 





FOREIGN AND QUASI-FOREIGN LUMBERING. 





Timber Resources of the Philippines—Requirements for Their Development—Character and 
Uses of the Woods—Recent Stocks Held Tributary to Liverpool— Reasonable 
Hawaiian Prices—Recent Hamburg Hardwood Trade. 





GOVERNMENT REPORT ON PHILIPPINE HARD- 
WwoOobDs. 

Fred W. Upham, of the Fred W. Upham Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, has recently received from his friend, 
Captain George P. Ahern, of the Ninth United States 
Infantry, stationed at Manila, P. I., a neatly bound vol- 
wne of over 100 pages on the forestry of the Philippine 
islands. Captain Ahern is in charge of the forestry 
bureau recently established in the Philippines by the 
United States government, and the volume, which covers 
the most important timber species in the islands, is made 
up of notes and illustrations prepared under his direc- 
tion. Regarding the public forests, he says: 

From various sources of information I am led to believe 
that the public forest lands comprise from one-fourth to 
possibly one-half of the area of the Philippine islands, or from 
20,000,000 to 40,000,000 acres. There are fully 5,000,000 
acres of virgin forest owned by the state in the islands of 
Mindoro and Paragua. The island of Mindanao, with an 
area of more than 20,000,000 acres, is almost entirely cov- 
ered with timber, there being but a small percentage of cul- 
tivated land. In the province of Cagayan, on the island of 
Luzon, there are more than 2,000,000 acres of forest. In the 
places just mentioned the cuttings up to the present date 
have been very small. In many other provinces in the 
island of Luzon, especially in the country close to Manila, 
much timber has been cut ; and to fill large contracts the lum- 
bermen are obliged to go quite a distance from this city in 
order to find a suitable tract. In a recent visit to the south- 
ern islands of this group, I was impressed with the amount 
of timber standing on the smaller islands; frequently the 
topography was such that it could be exploited with facility. 
I saw tracts of virgin forest where more than 10,000 cubic 
feet of magnificent timber per acre was standing; trees 150 
feet in hight, with trunks clear of branches for 80 feet. 
There are many millions of cubic feet of timber in these for- 
ests that should be cut in order properly to thin out the dense 
growth; for instance, where there are three or four trees 
growing on a space required by one, that one so freed would 
put on more good wood each year than the four together. 

There are 664 tree species mentioned in the present for- 
estry regulations, and from time to time we learn of still 
other species, a great majority of these undoubtedly being 
hardwoods. ‘The edges of the great forests have been scarcely 
cut away. 

The following commercial uses of the above mentioned 
tree species over such an extensive area give some idea of 
the great forest wealth of the Philippine islands. Other 
uses will undoubtedly be discovered as investigation con- 
tinues. ‘These forests produce: ‘Timber and firewood ; resin, 
gums and gutta-percha; textiles from seed, bark and trunk 
fibers; oils, including perfume essence etc.; dyes; bark for 
tanning; sugar and fermented beverages; medicines; fruit 
and other food. 

There are no forest roads or river driveways in the islands 
that are worth mentioning. It will be impossible to exploit 
these forests until roads shall be constructed, rivers improved 
and harbors provided. The methods at present are exceed- 
ingly slow and expensive. The tree is felled far from any 
road, is hauled out very slowly by one or more caraboas, 
many tracts being left untouched, due to the difficulty of 
the haul and the lack of roads. ‘The natives are not skilled 
lumbermen, and while paid but a small wage are by no 
means cheap labor when we consider the cost of felling and 
hauling a cubic foot of timber to the shipping point. 

There is a great demand in Manila, in fact all through 
the orient, for construction timber; the demand will con- 
tinue, as many important public works are in contemplation 
in the Philippines, many private enterprises will make de- 
mands, thousands of houses must be built, and when the 
present condition of these islands and the vast amount of 
work to be done are considered it would be difficult to fore- 
tell when the present high prices for timber will materially 
lessen. There are very few lumber companies here properly 
equipped to handle large logs; it will take companies contem- 
plating such work many months to establish themselves, to 
secure labor and transportation to deliver their first cargo ; 
and if such companies are not prepared to furnish master 
mechanics, expert gang bosses, in fact all the skilled labor 





required, with a full stock of the best supply material, it 
would be hazardous to attempt to remove the large logs 
which must be cut and brought to market if these forest 
tracts are exploited properly. It has been the custom by 
loggers in many parts of these islands to leave the large 
trees and cut smaller trees, so that now in many of the 
Philippine forests we find only very large trees and very 
small ones. 

Much has been said against the native as a laborer, but as 
a matter of fact the Filipino and the Moro have worked 
well and are working well. The native must be treated cor- 
siderately ; he should receive his full wage and not be kept in 
debt for years, receiving in lieu of pay a few yards of calico 
and a few pounds of rice at fancy prices. We read much of 
the heavy losses sustained by advancing wages to native 
laborers; as a matter of fact the first advance of money is 
often a charge that should be met by the employer, and if not 
such a legitimate charge is soon made up by profits on the 
necessaries of life sold to the native. In Mindanao, where 
an American officer has a number of Moros employed, the first 
wages were paid daily and then by the week. ‘The aston- 
ishment of these natives at receiving real money was amus- 
ing to the officer; in a very few weeks many of these same 
workmen, having satisfied their first needs, requested permis- 
sion and were allowed to deposit their pay with the officer. 
Such a spirit has been encouraged ; it means much to such a 
community. These people no longer fear the tax gatherer ; 
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CAPT. GEORGE P. AHERN, 
Ninth United States Infantry, Manila, P. I. 


they can accumulate, become property holders, and then, 
stanch friends of law and order. 

The Chinese coolies work well in the timber, but at present 
many are not willing to go far from the towns, being afraid 
of the ladrones and insurrectos. ‘The native has been cut- 
ting and hauling timber to the railroad and water’s edge 
recently for about 25 to 40 cents, Mexican, per cubic foot— 
that is the price paid to the headman of the native gang. 
The logs are hauled out by carabaos, usually on mud sleds. 
Recently sixteen carabaos were hitched to one very heavy log 
which they hauled into a station on the railroad. The 
carabao is not very strong and succumbs quickly if worked 
hard. He is useful in the rice field and in swampy ground, 
but will not meet the demands of the American lumberman. 
Good roads, mules, portable railways, donkey engines etc., 
with inteligent supervision, will go far toward making this 
vast timber wealth available. 
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High prices have prevailed in Manila ever since the 
American occupation, due to the scarcity of supply and to the 
great demand for timber by quartermasters, engineers and 
signal corps, as well as by private parties. As a rule timber 
is bought and sold by the cubic foot ; occasionally the metric 
system is used; the loggers very often sell by the vara (33 
English inches) ; that is a log Sees 12 inches will sell 
at so much a vara in length, one 10 x 12 or 12 x 14 inches 
at so much a vara ete. 

Since American occupation the prices for logs have been as 
follows: Superior group, $1.50 to $3 per cubic foot; first and 
second screws. $1 to $1.80 per cubic foot; third group, 60 
cents to $1.50 per cubic foot. Very few woods can Be bought 
in this market for less than $1 per cubic foot; the retail 
lumberman sells small lots of some species of the superior 
group as high as $4.50 per cubic foot. Contracts have just 
been let for piles (first 7: timber) 30 to 50 feet in length, 
at $11.50 to $12 per pile. elegraph poles cost $1.50 to $2 a 
piece delivered at the railroad. All prices mentioned are in 
Mexican money. 


Among some of the more useful woods described in the 
report are the following: 


Acle—Much used in the construction of houses and vessels. 
It is found in the forests of San Mateo near Manila, where it 
is well known. It can scarcely be distinguished from cedar, 
although darker with solid texture and the grain in undu- 
lating lines. This wood is almost incombustible, which rec- 
ommends it strongly for all kinds of construction, er 
naval. It yields logs up to 32 feet long and from 12 to 28 
inches square. 

Alintatao—Much used in the manufacture of furniture 
and for door frames. Color, dark red with a fine grain, by 
some considered better than ebony. 

Banaba—Used ordinarily for sills and flooring. ‘There are 
two species, red and white. Resists well the action of the 
weather and is durable in water. Takes a beautiful gloss 
after having been rubbed with plantain leaves. It is used in 
naval construction for finishing the upper parts of smal! boats 
and for interior work. Unless the planks are well seasoned 
they shrink as much as 1-15 of their width. 

Bangeal—Used principally in naval construction and the 
fabrication of bancas and for ~~ 4. plank and in ordinary 
building for floor plank and rafters, being preferred for 
uprights in buildings which are exposed to the weather, 
when it will last for twenty years or more. Also used for 
making chairs and desks, barrel staves and tubs. Yields logs 
up to 24 feet long by 16 inches square. The color is yellow 
and the wood is easily worked. 

Molave—lIs the best known and most common wood in the 
islands and is called the — of woods” on acount of its 
great worth and adaptability, also for its durability and 
resistance to decay, whether placed under cover or exposed 
to the weather. It is found in all the islands. It gives logs 
up to 25 feet long by 25 inches square; is used for many 
purposes where a strong and durable wood is required. It 
cannot be surpassed for railway sleepers. 

Narra—Much used in cabinet making; most of the furni- 
ture in Manila is made from this wood. It corresponds with 
the mahogany of other tropical countries. It is susceptible of 
a fine polish and has a beautiful figure and in the London 
market it is classed with the padouk of Burmah. 

Tindale—Used generally in inside construction and in the 
manufacture of desks, tables, chairs and other furniture. 
When newly cut its color is red and in time it becomes nearly 
black. It is found on all the islands. 

Yacal—Used in the construction of buildings, for pillars, 
joist, sleepers ete., and in naval construction for beams, 
also in cabinet making. Its transverse resistance is so great 
that a beam of this wood is preferred to other kinds of 
double its dimension. It is plentiful in all the provinces 
of Luzon. It gives logs up to 50 feet long by 22 inches 
square, 


The above are among the principal hardwoods used 
commercially in the Philippimes. Many of the very best 
woods there are considered as of no value on account of 
being subject to destruction by insects or to decay by 
the climate. These considerations would not operate 
in America, where no such conditions inimical to the 
durability of the woods are ercountered. Many of these 
woods have strong, fine grain, take a high polish and are 
excellent for the highest class of furniture. 

Captain Ahern is a graduate of West Point Military 
Academy, and for a mumber of years has been greatly 
interested in the preservation of American forests. 
Prior to the declaration of war with Spain he — 
the chair of forestry at the state agricultural college 
at Bozeman, Mont., where he had been detailed by the 
war department as military instructor. He personally 
prepared the Montana forestry exhibit for the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition at Omaha in 1898, but when war was 
declared he was ordered to resume his duties in active 
service in Cuba and was not present at the exposition. 

During the Cuban war Captain Ahern had a fine 
opportunity to investigate some of the forests of Cuba, 
as he was one of the officers in charge of the Gomez 
General Gomez sent with Captain 
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Aherr one of his best infantry generals and a troop of 
picked men into the interior of the island, where the 
captain examined the timber resources of the country, 
but he does not think that the timber possibilities of 
Cuba can be compared with those of the Philippines. 


A HONOLULU PRICE LIST. 


M. F. Rittenhouse, president of the 
Rittenhouse & Embree Company, this 
city, has recently received from his = 
sor, Charles Rittenhouse, who now re- 
sides at Honolulu, Hawaiian islands, 
a price list of lumber issued by the 
firm with which the young man is 
connected. Some of the prices do not 
look especially high to lumbermen in 
this part of the country, but they are 
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the political sky. It is therefore not surprising that hardly 
one-third of the 5,500 logs cataloged for sale could be laced ; 
the rest had to be withdrawn for want of bids, or bids were 
so low as not to deserve consideration. Older or os er Jots 
failed entirely to attract buyers’ attention. It is nevertheless 
remarkable that really nice lots of good dimensions remain in 
demand, notwithstanding the position of the market just de- 
scr . I have sold before the auction, by private contract, 
about 340 logs, only just landed, at satisfactory prices. 


LUMBER PRICE LIST 


| REDWOOD—Continued 


. FT. PER M. FT. 
1x6 to 6x8, not Rustic and Clapboards...... .. «$36 00 
eb leblera'e, H'8 > Ap ww ae . 26 00 


Rough Merchantable, over 12 in. wide, 
or over 32 ft. long... 
Rough Merchantable, 1x3, 4,5 and 1x4 29 00 | 
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1 : , Timber, gx10 and over ..... > olan ie Clear, surfaced one side, 12 and 14 in. ...%40 00 
said admit of a good margin of profit —setected stock. advance over above..... 6 00 | ‘s 16 and 18 in..., 42 50 
to the retailer at Honolulu. For in- Tongued and grooved, 1x6........... 36 00 , 
stance Douglas fir under 32 feet in “ 1x4, 1%x4 and 6 38 00 SHINGLES _—_ 
length, rough merchantable, is quoted —_Rustic and Double-lap Siding........... $800: ||| Bed wood: common... 6 sscexeessal oe $ 3 00 
at $27, which is just about the price Clear, surfaced one side, slash grain. . .. 36.00 | fancy.......... Pe 5 4 50 
that it can be delivered for on team ‘ vertical grain... 400 | Cegar,sawn, 6/2...... ..-.. 375 
in Chicago. Clear fir stepping sur- | Mpeg cee OO: I, oe i ee 
faced on one side is also worth about Pickets. rough pointed, board measure 28 00 | shaved dase i) 80D 
$40 in this market. Redwood is REDWOOD | LATHS 
quoted at Honolulu at $37.50 for i ates: 
rough merchantable and $35 for rough "ous 9 oiaad “ $27 59 | 4 ft., 100 to bundle *. wn ae 
clear, which is about the wholesale a —— Tews © S aadine tae 
price in Chicago. One peculiarity as ca sinis . ee . | 8 50 85 
to shingles is that the redwood Clear, surfaced one side, up to 18 in wide 36 00 POSTS 
shingle sell in Honolulu at less than “ “ over 38 00 | gacn. 
the red cedars, the price on common _Tongued and Grooved 


redwood shingles there being $3, 
which is mot far from the price at 
which the same shingles are offered 
here, and on the cedars the price there for 6 to 2’s is 
$3.75, which is something like $1 more than the same 
shingles bring here. 





CONDITIONS IN GERMANY. 


F, W. Burchard’s circular letter, dated Hamburg, May 
2, treats specifically of the hardwood market at that 
date. Of walnut logs the circular reports: 

The auction just held was neither well attended nor well 
supported and in consequence took a very unsatisfactory 
course. The demand in the cabinet trade is still weak and 
the export trade in furniture suffers under the uncertainty of 





TEexMs—Three months from average date of purchase ; interesi after maturity 
CARTAGE—Charged in all cases outside of one mile limit 


Lieeees can eeee 36 00 | Split Redwood... .. ek 


The stocks remaining unsold, computed at about 8,000 logs, 
would not be considered very excessive but for the fact that 
a certain proportion of them consists of secondary descrip- 
tions. 

Whitewood logs—Not one-half of the 580 logs called up for 
sale could be placed. The prices generally obtained do not 
apear to offer much inducement to shippers. 

White oak and satin walnut logs were absolutely neglected. 
Stocks on hand are still too large. 

Mahogany logs were offered too freely in the face of large 
arrivals, with demand just as weak as for walnut. Among 
others, about 1,200 logs Tobasco were called up, of which 
only a few hundred changed hands. Several more shipments 
are in view; therefore a revived demand is eagerly wished 
for. 





MECHANICS OF THE TRADE. 





Obvious Advantages of a New Molder—Novel Arrangement of Blower Equipment—The Merits 
of a New Lath Packer and Trimmer—A Lumber Piler That Has Proved Its 
Value—Personalities of Some Southern Machinery Salesmen. 





NEW NO. 14 9-INCH MOLDER. 


The accompanying illustration presents a drawing 
of a new machine designated as No. 14 9-inch standard 
molder, manufactured by the J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany, of 320 to 340 West Front street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

To design a molder of superior advantages and one 
that will do better work than the old style has been 
the Fay & Eagan Company’s aim for some time, and 
the company now presents this new style machine, 





FAY & EGAN NEW NO. 14 9-INCH MOLDER. 


believing that the following points, which cover a few 
only of its special advantages, will recommend it to any- 
one wanting a strictly first class molder: 

1. Lower head cuts first. 

2. Table at feeding-in end adjustable independently. 

3. gd feed rolls driven downward. 

4. All pressure bars can be instantly thrown back, giving 
free access to heads, 

5. Outside bearing to main head. 

6. Lower head and its bearings draw out endwise, for set- 
ting or sharpening the knives. 

7. Countershaft at feeding-out end of machine, and there is 
no rubbing or cutting of belts. 


The manufacturers will be pleased to furnish prices 
and full particulars on application. 





A NOVEL BLOWER EQUIPMENT. 

The newly completed Olympia mills, at Columbia, 8. C., 
designed by W. B. Smith Whaley & Co., have been 
equipped with a somewhat novel arrangement of the 
blower system for heating and ventilating. Two 14-foot 
Sturtevant fans force the unheated air through horizontal 
underground ducts extending along both side walls. 
Branches from these ducts connect with vertical flues 
built in the side walls and deliver air to the various 
floors. Instead of the usual coil arrangement at the fan, 
Sturtevant standard corrugated sectional base coils are 
placed in the main ducts where the flues connect with 
them. This arrangement was used in order that the 
amount of heat supplied to any part of the mill building 
could be controlled without affecting the air supply. It 


also saves the loss of heat in the main ducts in the 
basement and permits the use of slightly smaller ducts 
on account of the lower temperature of the air. All 
apparatus for this system was furnished by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass. 





A NEW LATH PACKER AND TRIMMER. 
Nearly every lath manufacturer has at some time felt 
the need of a good, serviceable lath packer and trimmer, 
one that could be relied upon to do the work quickly, 
satisfactorily and economically. The desired machine 


ww 
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In combination with the trimmer, the operator can 
trim the bundle by simply tilting the packing frame 
away from him, causing the bundle to pass between the 
saws, trimming both ends by one movement. As the lath 
are held firmly in the jaws of the binder, the saw makes 
a smooth cut, which gives a finished appearance to the 
end of the bundle, and the fact that it does not have to 
be removed from the binder until it is trimmed saves a 
great deal of time. 

This machine is manufactured by William E. Hill & 
Co., of 361-369 Eleanor street, Kalamazoo, Mich., who 
will be pleased to furnish prices and any further details 
desired on application. In writing please mention the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR PILING AND LOWERING LUMBER. 


The attached cut is explanatory of a device that since 
its tentative introduction three years ago has come 
into general use, on the strength of its merits, in large 
and small lumber yards. A detailed description is un- 
necessary, but for it is claimed absolute safety, in that 
it cannot be pulled from the pile and the crane swings 
clear around, the workmen not being obliged to approach 
the edge of the pile, and accidents and incidental 
damage suits are avoided; absolute durability, from the 








THE McGARRY LUMBER PILER. 

fact that nothing but the best material, intelligently 
employed, is used; economy, in a saving of 50 percent 
and more over hand labor; utility, in that the device 
can be used to lower from high piles by a simple lower- 
ing into the pile; simplicity, in that it can be set by any 
laborer in from one to two minutes. The device is in 
use and indorsed by the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, W. O. King Lumber 
Company, Francis Beidler & Co., all of Chicago, and 
among others is in use by the John Schroeder Lumber 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Thayer Lumber Company, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Edwin 8S. Hartwell Lumber Company, 
Rittenhouse & Embree Lumber Company, Soper Lumber 
Company, Pilsen Lumber Company and others of Chi- 
cago, various prominent lumber concerns in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan, and others in Ohio and else- 
where. The device is patented, manufactured and sold 
by John A. McGarry, of 1100 South Lincoln street, 
Chicago. 





TRUCKS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


The Nutting Truck Company, of Faribault, Minn., has 
recently completed the erection and equipment of a 
model factory for the accommodation of its increasing 
business along the line of floor trucks for woodworking 
mills and factories of every description. The com- 
pany’s trade reaches to every corner of the United 


NEW LATH PACKER AND TRIMMER, MADE BY WILLIAM BE. HILL & CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


seems to have been found in the one shown in the accom- 
panying cut. The packer is made of iron with cast steel 
arms in two sizes to pack bundles of 50 and 100 lath. It 
makes each bundle exactly the same size and the in- 
creased leverage given by jointed levers makes such a 
tremendous squeeze that every bundle must be tight. It is 
also a very valuable labor saving machine, for a boy can 
do more and better work with this machine than a man 
can by other methods. In the saving of time alone it 
will soon pay for itself. 


States, and it is enjoying considerable foreign trade. 
It has equipped some of the largest and most repre 
sentative woodworking establishments, some using from 
300 to 500 trucks each, which speaks well for the gen 
eral character and value of its product. 

The Nutting company is now building a foundry for 
the production of all its iron work, and in addition to 
the large line of trucks it catalogs it also is able to 
furnish iron work complete for almost anything 1 the 
way of special trucks or light cars. 
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TEXARKANA AS A MACHINERY HEADQUAR- 
TER 


The activity in yellow pine manufacture for the 
past year in the northwest has made the little tristate 
town of Texarkana a base of operations for saw mill 
machineries and supplies which it had not enjoyed for 
a long time. Joe Huckins’ little hostelry, well known 
to every southwestern lumberman, has been the general 
headquarters for twenty or thirty of the largest machin- 
ery and mill supply houses in the country for months 
and many of the traveling representatives of these com- 
panies have practically lived at Huckins since last fall. 
This is best proven by stopping over at Texarkana and 
spending Sunday there, as the machinery men flock in 
like English sparrows, discuss trade conditions of pre- 
vious weeks and swap yarns as to their sales. They 
are a bright lot, this bunch of traveling representatives 
of the great machinery houses. 

The LUMBERMAN representative spent a few days with 
this bunch of salesmen last week and succeeded in learn- 
ing some of the characteristics of each of them, as fol- 
lows: 


Joseph Gilbert McDonough, registering Texarkana as his 
domicile. He sells band mills and sells a heap of them. 
He is really a product of Eau Ciaire, Wis., masquerading 
around the southwest, but he is one of the best adopted 
sons of Texas and Arkansas that ever came down the pike. 
The mill men like him and he likes to mix up with them. 
His fad is band mills, and recently he gave his order to a 
local jeweler to make his college fraternity pin as near as 
possible to a band mill design without destroying the sym- 
metry. He represents the McDonough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Kau Claire, Wis. 

John Bandshaw Temple, of St. Louis, has been known to 
get to Texarkana on big deals. He scorns to monkey with 
propositions where bad woodworking machinery is pitted 
against good. Today he is at Kansas City, tomorrow at 
Memphis, but always on the trail of a good order. He takes 
business seriously and his diversion after the day is over 
is attending auction sales of opera glasses, Waterbury 
watches and the real thing in jewelry. He has purchased 
brass clocks and similar objects without limit, but his hobby 
in this respect is quite harmless. He buys small machines 
and sells big ones. He represents the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


James Ireland Dallas, who was given a touch of high life 
at New Orleans on December 20, 1895, in a hall over Val 
Mertz's hotel on St. Charles street, blows into Texarkana 
now and then and tells about his belt sales. He has been 
known to ride local freights in that section fn his zeal to 
sell belting, and he shows himsélf every little while, appear- 
ing and disappearing like the play actor with his trap door 
accessory. He loves to talk belting and he finds many good 
listeners, especially among his fellow salesmen. James rep- 
resents the Moloney Belting Company, of Chicago. 


Samuel Garner Munn’s name on the Huckins hotel register 
is as familiar as a Texas lobbyist’s at the Metropolitan at 
Washington when offices are being distributed. Col. Munn 
and John Judd, of St. Louis, usually mix up in a catch-as- 
catch-can struggle whenever they meet there, and the 
colonel is usually the victor, according to the local referees. 
While representing the American Wood Working Machine 
Company and selling plenty of machinery Colonel Munn 
is also a fisherman of repute, being owner of a big red 
snapper company at Galveston, Tex., which adds dollars to 
his coffers annually and gives him the additional title of 
commodore of the fleet as well as colonel. It also makes 
him magnate as compared with his fellow salesmen catering 
to the saw mill trade. 


John Frederick Judd is a woodworking machinery prop- 
osition hard to bump up against. He knows all the twists 
and turns and when it comes to a still hunt he is 100 cents 
on the dollar. He has been known to absent himself from 
his fellow man for days and weeks, and then calmly place 
his autograph on the Huckins register, wash up and dictate 
to the office stenographer for a whole day, smoking 50-cent 
cigars the while. What all this means no man can tell. 
He represents the Hall & Brown Woodworking Machinery 
Company. 

Richard Clark Branch appears in the Texarkana field with- 
out warning and announces that he intends to remain there 
indefinitely. He sells saws galore and then suddenly packs 
up his suit case and goes to California or some other remote 
point. He always has a new story for the boys, and after 
putting a new crinkle in his Boss Raw Edge Stenson he 
slips out on the Kansas City Southern, gathers in a bunch 
of orders and goes home or somewhere for _ recreation. 
Nobody can keep tabs on him. ‘“Dick’’ represents the Branch 
Saw Company, of St. Louis. 


Harvey Saws Avery slips into Texarkana at all hours of 
the day and night and slips out the same way. He is one 
of the veterans but says that a man is as old as he feels 
and he carries out this ancient theory, for he is one of the 
friskiest salesmen who ever registered at the Huckins. By 
this is meant that he will sit down and talk with his fellow 
salesmen, tell the biggest yarn in the bunch and _ allow 
them to call him “Harve” without any show of offended 
dignity. Like the Englishmen, his fad is fine bath tubs, 
and it has been darkly hinted by his competitors that he 
carries one with him when he invades the saw mill camps. 
He is immaculate in toilet and says that he sells $20,000 
worth of saws to one customer annually. Everyone knows 
that he represents B. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis and 
Scores of places. 

Williard Milroy Jameson works through Arkansas and 
Texas with an earnestness which makes one think of the 
strenuous life. And the worst of it is he sells goods. Some- 
times he falls down on an engineering feat but he does the 
best he can and in the long run he makes money for his 
house. He loves to smoke little London stogies himself 
and presents General Arthur cigars to newspaper men. 
Sometimes he gets mixed, for he has all kinds of pockets. 
When waiting for a train at New Louisville recently his 
friends got $7 worth of good cigars from him while he 
smoked “two bits’ worth himself. He travels for the Riech- 
man-Crosby Company. 


William Penn Hussey has been known to stay in Tex- 
arkana Several days at a lick. His hobby is republican pol- 
tics, and he has put many a Texas democrat on the run 
mnen he has turned loose his silver tongue. He is one of 
b e best known salesmen in the southwest and while he sells 
ot air he does not talk ft, for his arguments on national 
Politics are as convincing as Senator Carter’s on the rivers 
eae harbors bill. Hussey’s advent at the Huckins house 
1 always a welcome one, for he is liked by all the boys, 
ven his competitors. The Standard Dry Kiln Company 
pays him his salary. 
to arty May Hart lives up at Camden, Ark., but runs down 
exarkana when he wants to find out what is “doing” 
pag the saw mills. Hart has been known to chase an 
er er for woodworking machinery away down on the Lufkin 
paneh of the Cotton Belt, which means fifteen to twenty- 
ted hours’ ride on the branch from Tyler over 38-pound 
oe rails only to find that one of his competitors has 
ae the day before and swiped the order. Then he 
hay return to Texarkana and lose his religion for a day 
think Hart is rather quiet in character and one would 
os ahs first glance that he lacked energy, but he is known 

ttle dynamo” and he keeps his competitors guessing 


when a big woodworking machinery order is about to be 
placed. He represents the S. A. Woods Machine Company. 

Cc. BE. Cleveland makes a trip to Texarkana two or three 
times a year and is probably one of the best machinery men 
in the country. He slips up from some remote point like 
New Orleans and announces that he has sold a band mill 
and freely confesses that he wants to sell more of them. 
He is a product of the northwest and has all the fire and 
ardor in a business way which characterize that progressive 
section. His fad is asking information as to where new saw 
mills will be built, and it is said that some of his compet- 
itors have taken a mean advantage of him because he 
doesn’t come to Texarkana often and sent him off on wild 
goose chases while they themselves collected in good, fat 
orders. Nevertheless he makes himself heard from, and gets 
his share of the business. He is vice president of Giddings 
& Lewis, of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

J. G. Monahan is one of the quietest and most reserved 
men whose autographs appear on the Huckins house register. 
It is he who gathered in the big order from the Central Coal 
& Coak Company some months ago and astonished all his 
competitors. He is very favorably known among the south- 
western mill men and handles a large business annually. 
The Filer & Stowell Company is his employer. 

Among the other machinery and supply salesmen who 
“make” Texarkana occasionally are Robert Belting Car- 
penter, of Fairweather & Ladew; George Ruffin, of C. T. 
Patterson & Co.; Cc. Traut, draftsman for the BE. P. 
Allis Company; Joseph Rogers, of Towner & Co., and B. L. 
Mitchell, of W. A. Zelnicker. They are a jolly set and they 
draw their salaries regularly. 


R. L. Skidmore is another of the bunch of machinery 
men who is a familiar figure at Texarkana. He is an 
easy going young salesman and has a rough and ready 
way about him which makes friends among many of the 
saw mill men, and while he has not been in the south- 
west very long he has a wide acquaintance and sells 
some good bills of mill supplies. His specialties are 
headlights, lanterns, signal lamps and general mill sup- 
plies. He aso swipes an occasional order for rails and 
heavy machinery. Skidmore is a good fellow whom 
nearly everybody likes, and he represents the M. M. 
Buck Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


The New Hand Book. 


The long and eagerly awaited hand book of Hoo-Hoo 
for the current year is being distributed by Supreme 
Scrivenoter Baird, and if the thoroughness of the pres- 
ent volume explains the delay in its issue its tardy ap- 
pearance is well justified. The book is brought, in all 
departments, as nearly up to date as concatenation No. 
699, March 12 of the present year, and the last number 
listed is 8,023, showing incidentally how close to the 
prescribed maximum the order is drawing. The necro- 
logical list is painfully long, covering three and one-half 
pages of fraternally lamented Hoo-Hoo. Of honorary 
members a distinguished list of eighty is given. The 
alphabetical roster and lists by concatenations and states 
are thorough and accurate in even minute detail. The 
constitution and by-laws, as amended to date, are given 
in their entirety. A new feature of exceptional and 
acceptable usefulness is the index page on the second 
fly leaf of the book, an improvement which possibly was 
influenced by a suggestion which was made by the editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ex-Snark of the Uni- 
verse and now an inmate of the House of Ancients. 
The book is in the usual convenient pocket form, larger 
than its predecessors, but not cumbersome, the almost 
imperceptible increase in bulk due, of course, to the 
increasing growth of Hoo-Hoo. A noticeable feature of 
the new book and one which will cause much satisfac- 
tion is the number of reinstatements of desirable mem- 
bers who had allowed their dues to lapse, this indicat- 
ing the increased interest in Hoo-Hoo. To lumbermen 
generally and to all Hoo-Hoo particularly the new 
hand book will prove a great convenience, and Scrive- 
noter Baird and his assistants are to be congratulated 
on the thoroughness of their work. 








At Milwaukee, Wis., May 22. 

Officers: Snark, Frank N. Snell; Senior Hoo-Hoo, L. E. 
Fuller; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Eugene Shaw; Bojum, Theodore 
Wilkin; Scrivenoter, A. L. Annes; Jabberwock, F. E. Wor- 
den; Custocatian, W. FE. Priestley; Arcanoper, G. J. Lan- 
deck ; Gurdon, J. J. Williams. 

Initiates: 

Frederick Davidson Clinton, Wausau Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, North Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chester Wright Dewey, Rockford, Wis. 

Charles Street Tibbits, F. N. Snell, Milwaukee. 

George Parker Noble, Milwaukee. 

Donald Chainbelt Fraser, Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee. 

Those present: Nos. 729, 725, 1196, 1284, 612, 7581, 
3807, 1784, 1616, 2329, 3456, 1368, 7683, 7582, 1795. 

Vicegerent Snark Snell is to be congratulated on the 
success attending this concatenation, which was held in 
the ordinary of the Blatz hotel. After the ceremonies 
concluded an “on-the-roof” was served in an adjoining 
room, in which two dozen new and old kittens partici- 
pated. A few bright remarks were made by Kittens 
MeMillan, Shaw, Clinton, Dewey, Annes and others, and 
the party broke up at a late hour. 





Chicago, May 23. 

The gathering of Hoo-Hoo at the above time and place 
was a notable one, in the number of attendants, in the 
distinguished character of the officers conducting the 
initiation, in the size of the class and in the entertain- 
ment afforded by Boling Arthur Johnson’s famous illus- 
trated stereopticon “Hoo-Hoo” lecture. This lecture was 
given at 8 o'clock, preceding the concatenation, and it 
was doubtless this attraction that led to the presence of 
so many Hoo-Hoo at the beginning of the ritual exer- 
cises. 

Those in Attendance. 

Nos. 2, 376, 634, 32, 167, 904, 612, 408, 604, 664, 737, 
925, 6, 44, 109, 410, 1298, 1371, 1351, 1686, 1964, 1796, 1180, 
1372, 2648, 2254, 2609, 2849, 2598, 3217, 4198, 4333, 4585, 
4436, 4115, 4061, 4011, 4475, 5602, 5903, 5465, 5964, 5362, 


5463, 5365, 5955, 6876, 6532, 6869, 6894, 6351, 6561, 7292, 
7304, 7306, 7396, 7383, 7448, 7387, 7863 and George P. Noble, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Officers. 

Snark, W. B. Stillwell; Senior Hoo-Hoo, B. Arthur John- 
son; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Max Sondheimer; Bojum, A. D. Me- 
Leod; Scrivenoter, L. E. Fuller; Jabberwock, George P. 
Southgate ; Custocatian, J. L. Glaser; Arcanoper, Frank J. 
Fulton ; Gurdon, Charles H. Adams. 

Initiates. 

Walter Harvey Simpson, F. W. Upham Lumber Company. 

Willard Eugene Clegg, Heath, Witbeck & Co. 

Jacob John Fink, Heath, Witbeck & Co. 

Paul Benton Muffley, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way. 

Bruyn Van Buren Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Peter Benson, James Kennedy & Co. (Glasgow, Scotland), 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Thomas McFarland. 

Mark Sibley Porter, Frank Porter. . 

Carl Adolph William Westendorp, German-American Lum- 
ber Company. 

George W. Stoneman. 

Ear! Palmer, Ferguson & Palmer Company, Paducah, Ky. 

Peter Jerome Myers, lumber purchasing agent, Cable Piano 
Company. 

William Seward Pinney, Illinois Central railroad. 

John Millard Allen, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railway. 

Carl Rober: Kreittal, Forest Furniture Company. 

Sydney Lee Dodds, Sunflower Lumber Company, Dodds- 
ville, Wis. 

Oliver Oscar Agler, Fred W. Upham Lumber Company. 

Alfred James Bond, Bradford, Pa. 


All of Chicago unless otherwise stated. 
PAPO 
THE EXPORT MARKET AT PENSACOLA. 

PENSACOLA, FLa., May 21.—Arrivals for the past 
week were six steamships of a total tonnage of 10,239 
and eight sailing vessels of 7,354 total tonnage. The 
clearances were five sailing and eight steamers with total 
cargoes, besides the general cargoes, of 5,566,000 super- 
ficial feet of sawn timber and 4,988,000 superficial feet of 
lumber, going to markets as follows: 

Scotland, 288,000 lumber and 1,474,000 timber. 

France, 462,000 lumber and 38,000 timber. 

British South Africa, 138,000 lumber and 38,000 timber. 

Belgium, 2,456,000 lumber and 517,000 timber. 

Italy, 287,000 lumber and 200.000 timber. 

England, 585,000 lumber and 2,581,000 timber. 

Buenos Ayres, 792,000 lumber and 47,000 timber. 

Forty-one round pitch pine pilings were shipped by 
barge to Cuba. Little timber comes in by rail now. For 
several weeks the shipments have practically ceased. A 
6-cent rate against a 4}-cent rate for this time last year 
is in a great measure responsible for this condition. 

Ferry Pass reports the river unusually low and ship- 
ments somewhat in excess of the arrivals, but keeping 
the stocks at practically a standstill. Reports from up 
the river are to the effect that most of the smaller tim- 
ber mills have shut down because of the high prices of 
stumpage and the lowness and dullness of the timber 
market. The larger mills are cutting more lumber and 
less timber, keeping themselves to the larger average of 
timber, thirty-five cubic feet and up. This curtailment 
of the production may be beneficial in increasing the 
price. 

P. Tomasselo was in the city yesterday on his return 
from a trip, accompanied by H. H. Boyer, to St. Andrews 
bay for the purpose of looking over the ground for the 
new mill to be built there. He gives glowing accounts 
of the timber and the facilities for milling it. The Mil- 
liken mill at that point is running full time. 

Percy Oliver, of the Cirlot, Oliver Lumber Company, 
whose mill is near Scranton, Miss., was in the city for a 
few days. Their mill is running full time and Mr. 
Oliver’s views of the prospects for good business in the 
late summer are favorable, 

G. G. Stallworth, of Beatrice, Ala., came to town last 
week. Mr. Stallworth is making arrangements to install 
a timber mill on the line of the Alabama Southern rail- 
road, having sold his stock in the Shoal Creek Lumber 
Company and retired from connection with that com- 


any. 

. Albert Jernigan, of Jernigan & Sons, Whitfield, Fla., 
came in on Monday. All the mills of Choctawhatchie 
are running full time. 

John W. Fuller, president of Shoal Creek Lumber 
Company, was confined to his room during his visit to 
the city last week for nearly the whole of his stay. He 
reports his mill running full time and devoting most of 
its attention to the interior market. 
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WEST TENNESSEE NOTES. 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN., May 21.—Lumber and wood- 
working companies operating in Brownsville and Hay- 
wood county that have offices here are all quite busy and 
note a marked improvement in the situation. 

Mr. Quiston, a representative of the Bonsack Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, was here last week to take up 
about 100,000 feet of lumber for his company which it 
had bought from the Brownsville bank and which that 
corporation, it seems, had attached in the well remem- 
bered J. C. Buck transaction with the Bonsack company. 

G. B. Brooks, proprietor of the Empire Planing Mills, 
Bells, Tenn., has enlarged the mill and put in a quantity 
of new machinery, part of which is to finish up slack 
barrel heading. All the mills in that vicinity are re- 
ported running on full time. The Hawks mill is cutting 
hickory and dimension stuff. 

August Pracht, formerly and for many years head of 
the Pracht Manufacturing Company here, was stricken 
with paralysis a few days ago while on a business trip 
to Eva, Tenn.’ His recovery is despaired of. The com- 
pany with which he was connected here has lately been 
conducted by C. W. Pracht. 

J. W. Brown, who has an office here and at Memphis, 
has just returned from an extensive business trip in the 
east. While absent he interested capitalists in several 
large timber tracts in Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, selling an aggregate of 750,000 acres. 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





Timber Branding in Tennessee—The Passing of a Big Scotch Operation—Conditions as 
Individually Noted—A Chicago-Ilississippi Enterprise— Planning the 
World’s Greatest Hardwood Operation. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

Mempuls, TENN., May 21.—The last Tennessee legis- 
lature passed an act “to regulate and provide for the 
branding of timber, to define the interests, rights, 
duties and liabilities of those dealing with timber 
when branded” and to provide penalties for violation 
of the law. Section 1 defines the word “timber” to 
mean and include trees, whether standing, lying down 
or prepared for sale; saw logs and all other logs; 
and railroad ties; boards, plank, staves and 
headings and all other timber cut or prepared for 
market. Section 2 provides that any dealer may adopt 
a brand by filing a description thereof with the county 
clerk and posting a copy on the court house door, one 
at the principal place of business and one each at three 
public places in the county. Under section 3 a penalty 
is prescribed for the use of this brand by any unau 
thorized party and makes him liable to the owner of 
the brand for any damage sustained. Section 8 reads 
as follows: 

That no contract for the sale of standing trees so branded 
shall be enforcible by action, unless the said contract or some 
memorandum thereof be in writing, signed by the party sell- 
ing same or his duly authorized agent. 

Section 9. Whenever any timber shall be branded by the 
seller or another with his consent, with the brand of the 
purchaser or other person, firm or corporation, then the title 
to the said timber shall at once pass to the person, firm 
or corporation whose brand is placed on it, but this shall not 
affect the rights of contracting parties with respect to the 
purchase money thereof, 

It is the impression that a great many are using 
brands in Tennessee that have not been registered. 
Perhaps it might be well for such parties to investi- 
gate this matter further. The proceedings of the last 
meeting of the Indiana Hardwood Lumber Association 
attracted considerable attention at this point, while 
the proposed inspection rules gave rise to no little 
comment. No doubt Memphis will have something 
to say on this subject when it shall come up before 
the National association. If our Hoosier friends want 
to buy any hardwood on this inspection they can just 
come to this market; it will be entirely unnecessary 
for them to go anywhere else. ; 

For the balance of this week Memphis will be very 
much like the “Deserted Village,” so far as the lumber 
interests are concerned, as in addition to a full dele- 
gation to the hardwood meeting the cottonwood people 
will also be in Chicago in force. At the last meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club our venerable friend EK. EK. 
Zoodlander was chosen as guardian for the hardwood 
innocents, but as Goody is on the sick list his mantle 
will fall on Jesse Thompson’s shoulders. R. C.’Cooper 
is supposed to look after the cottonwood forces. This 
move is highly necessary, as the Memphis crowd is very 
unsophisticated and unless carefully looked after will 
fall easy prey to the festive bunco man, as is made 
manifest by the number of dogs they bought this 
spring under the impression that they were getting 
horses. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 21.—F. M. McCormick, of 
Bay Minette, Ala., representing the Hand Lumber Com- 
pany, Dolive and Hurricane, Ala., has removed to Nash- 
ville with his family and has offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce building. 

Joseph Ringemann, formerly of Cincinnati, has been 
indicted by the grand jury at New Decatur, Ala., on the 
charge of having embezzled money, logs and timber 
auimounting to a considerable sum from the Rodmann- 
Ringemann Lumber Company. The company’s headquar- 
ters are in Cincinnati and Ringemann was manager of 
the New Decatur branch. Ringemann’s social stand 
ing has been high. 

R. W. Turner & Co., of this city, have two fine timber 
tracts, 1,200 and 1,500 acres each, for sale. The tracts 
it is stated contain an abundance of oak,: poplar and 
hickory. One tract is on a railroad and the second a 
nule off. Water power to run mill is at convenient 
distance, 

The D. W. Rose Lumber Company, of Knoxville, has 
closed a deal with the stockholders of the Scottish Lum- 
ber Company, of Glasgow, whereby the former becomes 
owner of the latter’s famous milling plant near Knox- 
ville and extensive timber interests in east Tennessee. 
The old plant is being torn down by the purchasers 
and the material available used in the new mill now 
being built by them at a cost of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The tearing down of this mill recalls the 
stupendous undertakings in east Tennessee by the 
Scottish Lumber Company twelve years ago. It was 
chartered in Scotland with a capital of $2,000,000 and 
timber lands in east Tennessee were selected as those in 
which to invest. The mill, at which all lumber was to be 
sawed, was built near Knoxville at a cost of $100,000. 
It was one of the most gigantic concerns ever seen in 
that section and a marvel to local saw mill men. Ma- 
chinery and appliances for sawing lumber never before 
heard of by local lumbermen were set up and thousands 
of aercs of timber lands in Sevier, Jefferson, Cocke and 
Blunt counties purchased. Lumbermen from Canada 
and Maine, 600 in number, were put to work in the 
mountains cutting logs. Millions of feet were cut-and the 
mill apparently thrived. But soon one manager suc- 
ceeded another and discord developed among the stock- 
holders in old Scotia’s land. Just when the mountain 
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sides were strewn with fine logs and the mill was run- 
ning at its hight it closed down. The logs became moss 
covered and rotted, and rust began its ravages on the 
machinery. The property has now of course greatly 
depreciated in value. 





MAPLE FLOORING MEN IN CONVENTION. 

GraNp Rapips, Micu., May 20.—The Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association held a two days’ session at 
the Morton house, Grand Rapids, during the past week, 
with twenty-six members in attendance, including Presi- 
dent W. M. Dwight, of Detroit, and Secretary B. H. 
Cook, of Petoskey. Several new applications for mem- 
bership were acted upon favorably, so that the asso- 
ciation now represents 95 percent of the maple flooring 
manufacturers of the United States. 

No business of special moment was transacted, and 
another meeting will be held in Buffalo in about thirty 
days, the exact date to be decided on Jater, 

Secretary Cook said: 

You will be surprised to know the extent to which the 
maple flooring business is growing. ‘The modern method of 
house construction, with rugs instead of carpets, is responsi- 
ble for part of this great demand for the hardwood floor. We 
at present have two large head plants. One of these is 
located at Buffalo, in the east, and the other at St. Paul, in 
the west. Besides these, we have many smaller stations to 
which the product may be shipped for sale and in many cases 
where it is manufactured, 





THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT FOREIGN DEMAND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, May 18.—We find the trade in 
this section of the state is excellent at the present time, 
so far as consumption of white and yellow pine and 
hemlock is concerned, Trade in Indianapolis is especially 
good at this time. We also find that the demand for 
hard lumber in the east is improving. Although prices 
have not advanced materially, the outlook seems to indi- 
cate much better conditions for fall trade. 

The stocks in yards are comparatively light and the 
present demand seems to be more in the nature of 
supplying immediate wants than in stocking up. Hav- 
ing just returned from Tennessee and Alabama and hav- 
ing been in conversation with a number of hardwood 
operators, we have formed the opinion that the reason 
prices have not advanced is because of the limited ex- 
port demand. There is practically nothing, while the 
home consumption is very good, but on account of the 
exporters not finding trade for their stock in foreign 
markets it has been necessary for them to do_busi- 
ness more generally with the home consumers. 

G. C. Pratt LUMBER COMPANY, 
By G. C. Pratt, President. 
ww 


STOCKS LOW AND PRICES TENDING UPWARD. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 18.—The only thing of which 
there is a large supply is quartered oak, and there is a 
larger surplus of common than first and second quar- 
tered oak, ‘There is not any large stock of good lum- 
ber even in quartered oak. We have on our books more 
orders than we can fill for this stock in certain thick- 
nesses. One and one-quarter and 3-inch are very short. 
Demand for l-inch quartered oak is good. We consider 
the tendency of prices on plain oak as upward, as we 
are behind on orders for this stock. We do not be- 
lieve factories have been taking advantage of the low 
prices on hardwoods and we do not think any of them 
have large stocks, There is only a fair supply of hard- 
woods in this section. We are having no trouble in 
selling all the poplar we can get, and are behind with 
orders. We think the prospects for steady prices are 
good on hardwoods. Prices have been low and a great 
many have reduced their stocks. We believe all stock 
has reached the bottom and that we ought to see a 
reaction in prices. We are having a fair spring trade 
and hope for improvement right along. 

Joun B. Ransom & Co. 








STOCKS LOW AND SUPPLIES LIMITED. 
EMPIRE, Pa., May 21.—Stocks at the mills in this 
vicinity are low; the hardwoods in best supply are 
maple and beech. The tendency in prices is upward in 
most classes. In this section the prospective supply is 
very limited. RAINE & RAINE. 


DEVELOPING A BIG INDUSTRY. 

George T, Houston & Co., one of the most important 
wholesaling and manufacturing hardwood concerns of 
this market, have recently decided upon the site for 
their big saw mill, a project which has been in con- 
templation for several months, having selected Vicks- 
burg, Miss., as the location. The purchase includes 
148} acres covering the old Fair ground and Vicksburg 
race course, together with what is known as the Vogle- 
son subdivision adjoining. The property has a front- 
age of about a mile on Lake Centennial, corners on the 
National cemetery and is situated immediately upon 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Company’s 
tracks. The price paid for this property was $23,125 
cash. The deal was negotiated by Dabney & McCabe, 





a legal firm of Vicksburg, representing George T. 
Houston & Co., and the deeds for the property were 
made out to George T. Houston and Frank B. Houston, 
of Chicago, the members of the company. 

Vicksburg has long been known as a hardwood cen- 
ter as well as being an extensive cotton market. There 
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are already three hardwood saw mills of good size 
operated in that city and his fourth one will make it 
one of the prominent manufacturing centers in that 
line in the south. The city has a population of about 
15,000 and government statistics show that it is the 
second healthiest of any city in the United States, the 
climate being equable, the elevation affording excellent 
drainage and its natural advantages making it a fine 
place for residence, while the immense resources of 
the surrounding country in cotton and lumber are bound 
to make it a prosperous and growing community. 

The new plant which George T. Houston & Co, pur- 
pose to erect will include four band saw mills and 
several gangs and resaws. In addition there will be a 
number of veneer saws, also wood stock machinery con- 
nected with the main plant by conveyors, in which 
will be consumed the low grade material and refuse, 
The company will employ from 500 to 800 men in its 
manufacturing and logging operations and will build 
a fleet of light draft modern steamers and barges for 
towing and barging logs on the Yazoo and Big Sun- 
flower rivers. Lake Centennial, on which the plant is 
situated, is a natural harbor for the storage of timber, 
The government has just completed a canal connect- 
ing the lake with the Mississippi river and is now 
dredging to connect with the Yazoo river, which turns 
that stream in front of Vicksburg, thereby making 
Lake Centennial a natural open harbor the year round. 

Contrary to general reports George T. Houston & Co. 
will retain and continue to operate their big double 
band saw mill at Bigbee, Miss., which, by the way, 
has made a _ record during the last two years 
that challenges comparison. The Bigbee mill was 
started January 10, 1899, on a night and day run and 
has kept going constantly and is still running night 
and day with a year’s supply of logs ahead. To 
reinforce this mill the firm has recently secured addi- 
tional stumpage near the Bigbee mill on the Tombigbee 
river, known as the Eikelberger tract, amounting to 
4,800 acres, covered with a virgin forest of white 
oak, ash, cypress and poplar and that, with its present 
holdings, will run the Bigbee mill an indefinite period. 
The members of the firm state that they will continue 
to saw lumber at Bigbee as long as they remain in the 
lumber business. 

Parties handling mill machinery and supplies will 
be interested in learning about the details of the pro- 
posed Vicksburg plant. In the first place it will con- 
tain all the new and modern saw mill machinery that 
has been devised to this date and equipped with all 
the latest and most approved labor-saving appliances. 
Construction will begin early in the coming fall or 
perhaps sooner. As a preliminary operation a single 
band mill will be constructed at once for temporary 
purposes, to be utilized in sawing out the material 
needed for the construction of the new plant. The 
amount of lumber required, it is estimated, will be . 
from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet. The plant is to be 
located on the Fair ground property and the Vogleson 
property before mentioned and will be intersected by 
wide gage tram tracks and modern switch engines will 
be used for yarding and handling the lumber. 

The first floor of the mill proper will be of stone and 
brick. The second and third floors will be of frame 
construction and will be covered with galvanized iron, 
which will make the building strictly fireproof. The 
factory buildings, power plant and machine shop will 
be constructed of brick, stone and iron, of modern pat- 
tern and possessing all the elements of permanence and 
will be also fire proof. The power house will include 
two 1,000-horse power engines with separate attach- 
ments and a battery of eighteen boilers with 150 pounds 
steam pressure. 

While outlining in a general way their plans for the 
construction and operation of this extensive plant, 
George T, Houston & Co. have not yet fully completed 
their details or finally decided as to the kinds of ma- 
chinery they will install. They have decided, however, 
that the four bands, the gangs, veneer saws and resaws 
are to be built with a capacity approximating 400,000 
feet, of lumber, board measure, a day, which will make 
it the largest hardwood saw mill ever constructed. 

Some idea of the vast timber resources of George T. 
Houston & Co. may be obtained by reference to these 
columns a year ago, when mention was made of the 
purchase by them of all the Illinois Central railroad 
timber lands in Sharkey and Washington counties, Mis- 
sissippi, aggregating 156,750 acres. ‘This tract is vir- 
tually a solid body covering an area of seventy miles 
long and from eight to twenty miles wide. It lies along 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad and the Big 
Sunflower river, extending fifty miles north of Vicks- 
burg. They have since added to their holdings in the 
state and now own 260,000 acres of the finest virgin 
forest lands in the south, all of which is suitable for 
cultivation and to which a perfect title attaches. It 1s 
the purpose of the new plant to cut the timber on the 
above land in Sharkey and Washington counties, from 
which direct connection can be made by both water 
and rail with the new mill at Vicksburg. 

George T. Houston & Co. have distributing yards and 
branches in Chicago, Memphis, Cairo and Bigbee, and 
shortly will have one in Vicksburg. The amount of lum- 
ber handled by them reaches the enormous aggregate of 
100,000,000 feet of all kinds of hardwoods annually, be- 
ing distributed in the principal consuming markets 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 
Their land department, which was established at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., last year, has developed into one of the most 
extensive divisions of their business. The prices which 
they have been enabled to make on agricultural lands 
with the timber off have proved a great inducement to 
investors and they have no difficulty in disposing of 
this property as fast as the timber is cut. 
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Hardwoods Under Review. 


One Day’s Session of the National Association— 
The Annual Meeting Considers Weights 
and Inspection—Proceedings 
in Outline. 


The fourth annual meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association was held in the assembly room 
of the Fine Arts building, this city, on May 23-24. The 
representation of members from the various states was 
larger than expected and the meeting boded to be the 
largest in the history of the organization. ; 

The meeting was called to order at 10:45 by President 
W. A. Bennett, with about 150 members answering the 
roll call. In his address the president outlined the work 
that was to come before the meeting. He also made 
mention of the fact that the members did not pay suf- 
ficient attention to the matter of freight rates and made 
shipments into territories where the rates more than 
overbalanced the profits, from which they derived no 
benefits and at the same time this was the means of caus- 
ing legitimate shippers in those territories to suffer. He 
also called attention to the inspection rules and other 
matters that would come up before the various com- 
mittees. . ? 

The secretary followed with his report, which was a 
resume of the work of the past year, showing that the 
association had enjoyed a healthy growth, so much so 
that it had outgrown its original contract, and recom- 
mended that a charter be taken out. The secretary also 
recommended among other things that the membership 
fee be increased, as with a larger treasury more and 
better work could be accomplished. 

The report of the treasurer was then read and showed 
a very healthy condition. 

On motion the various reports were referred to the 
following committee, which was appointed by the presi- 
dent: George D. Burgess, Theodore Palmer, Henry 
Maley, A. J. McCausland and B. A. Kipp. 

The secretary read letters from Sanford & Treadway, 
of New Haven, Conn.; Gotshall Bros., Archbold, Ohio, 
and E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, of New York city, regret- 
ting that they were unable to attend. Letters were also 
read from the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Forestry, asking for the various weights of 
lumber as they had been arrived at by the association, 
which were referred to the proper committee. 

W. W. Reilley, chairman of the railroad committee, 
explained to the members that his committee had not, 
as yet, prepared a formal report, but wished the assist- 
ance of all those present. He felt that no table of 
weights should be decided upon until it had practically 
the unanimous approval of the association and could 
thus be presented to the railroads with confidence. It 
was not his idea to see how low he could get the weights 
but rather to get those which were entirely equitable. 
It was a difficult matter to get these tables compiled 
because weights varied so much from green through the 
various stages of drying until bone dry. The committee 
thought that two weights should be given, green and dry. 
He stated that the weights: as prepared by the commit- 
tee would be passed around among the members and 
should have their attention so that definite action could 
be taken later. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

Thursday Afternoon’s Session. 

The meeting was called at 2:45 and the first order of 
business was the report of the inspection bureau com- 
mittee which was shown to have progressed very satis- 
factorily during the first six months of the year. One 
of the greatest difficulties it had to overcome was to 
obtain the services of competent inspectors, as those 
who were competent were already engaged by firms who 
were paying good salaries, whereas the inspection bureau 
only allowed fees. The surveyor general had received 
numerous requests from large firms making application 
for its inspection and if this could be done it would 
materially increase the value of the work of the bureau 
and be of great assistance to the members of the asso- 
ciation. The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation strongly indorsed the bureau, promised it 
hearty support and was working hand in hand with it 
for a national and uniform inspection. Up to the 
present time the bureau had not been able to secure 
the co-operation of the New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston markets, but the indications pointed to favorable 
action on their part in the very near future. 

The report of the inspector general also showed that 
during the past six months 335 certificates of inspection 
had been issued and 7,080,557 feet of lumber inspected. 

This report on motion was accepted. 

The inspection rules committee was then called upon 
for its report on oak and cottonwood, but owing to the 
fact that it was not yet ready to present it it was 
‘held over until the latter part of the session. 

The railroad committee reported on the various 
weights of lumber, both dry and green, and offered a 
table of weights which was discussed and the following 
adopted as official by the association: 
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Dry. Green. 


Lbs. Lbs. 

ee A ee oe ee neo 3,250 4,500 
PRG OM case he eee eae 8,500 4,500 
eS gt a Seas ese 4,000 6,000 
TOPS LE KH ee 4,000 
TD bs: cia cWeree cs bles welche 5,500 
Butternut MT ee ee ee ,000 
RE Sa 5,000 
ied ELIE TEES. 5 SS 5,000 
PORE: Sas ahie'ds oeulede uid Sie 5,000 
Cottonwood .. 4,500 
Rock elm 5,500 
i PLAT RT RRA 4,500 





CN iad 5 eer a GS Se hee lela Aaa 3,300 5,500 
DT ET ee ee ee 4,500 6,000 
DIES. 6c)4- dawn beeen ewe ceed 3,500 4,500 
ME? Bid < a's os 28 oR wee eae 4,000 5,500 
ME not oo w OG 355-0 0 Grates he Dale eile 4,000 5,500 
| eT Pe MU ee 3,800 
PON. Pere usin oie or cee Renter 3,000 4,750 
WINES e wiale Sve ord 204 Ce awe lees Oe 3,800 4,800 
BS ee re arene 3,200 4,300 


In the matter of demurrage, on motion, which was sec- 
onded and carried, it was decided that this question had 
better be taken up by each individual market as the con- 
dition did not hold the same everywhere. 

The report of the committee on constitution and by- 
laws was read, but as it had revised practically the whole 
of the existing constitution and by-laws a motion was 
made and carried that as a large number of the members 
were not present who were vitally interested in this 
report it be tabled until such time as they had come into 
the meeting. 

The order of business then reverted to the report of 
the inspection rules committee and the following changes 
in inspection of plain and quarter sawed oak were sub- 
mitted : 

Plain sawed oak, red and white, 5 percent of 8-foot length 
be admitted in grade of seconds 8 inches and wider. Eight 
and 9-inch must be clear; 10-inch and up will admit of one 
standard defect or its equivalent in 8-foot lengths. 

Plain sawed in seconds, pieces 6 and 7-inch will admit 


of 1-inch bright sap on one side, but no other defect in 
10-foot and longer. 

Quarter sawed oak, 5 pereent in 8-foot lengths be ad- 
mitted in grade of seconds, 6 and 7-inch must be clear, 
8-inch and up may admit of one standard defect in 8-foot 
lengths. 


A motion was made that the inspection rules in 
respect to oak be left as they were without change. 
This caused a great deal of discussion. A strong del- 
egation from Indiana favored the broadening of the 
inspection rules to include those as adopted by the 
association of that state, in some particulars differing 
from the recommendations of the committee but along 
the same general lines. They therefore favored the 
motion not to accept the committee’s report and this 
motion prevailed after a lengthy discussion. Motions to 
amend the present rule on oak and ash were then 
offered but became so involved that a motion for adjourn- 
ment was made at 5:20, and the matter went over until 
the following session, 

The members were then invited to go down to the Art 
Institute, where a group photograph was taken. 

A more detailed report will be printed in next week’s 
issue of the LUMBERMAN, together with an account of 
the second day’s proceedings, the lecture and Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation on Thursday evening and the banquet of 
Friday evening. 












































Joseph H. Reiser, manager of the Werheim Manufac- 
turing Company, Wausau, Wis., was in the city the lat- 
ter part of last week. He reported business as first 
class in all departments. 

B. W. Davis, of the John R. Davis Lumber Company, 
Phillips, Wis., was among the visitors in Chicago this 
week, coming mainly for the purpose of joining the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

The many friends of J. C. Ahrens will be glad to know 
he is back at his desk in True & True Company’s office, 
having iecovered from his recent illness, although he 
has not f .ly regained his strength as yet. 

Phil S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss., was in Chicago this week, in the course of a north- 
ern trip. He expressed himself as much pleased with 
present trade and believed that 1901 will prove on the 
whole the best year the yellow pine business has ever 
seen. 

Among other distinguished southern visitors at the 
LUMBERMAN oOflice this week was Hon. I. C. Enochs, of 
Jackson, Miss. He is particularly interested in the in- 
dustrial development that is now going on in the south, 
in which he is doing his share, and feels that it has 
only fairly begun. 

George M. Whitcomb has started a new retail lumber 
yard at Des Plaines, Ill., and one of the first investments 
he made was to purchase a year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Whitcom’s opening stock 
was purchased from the Alexander & Edgar Lumber 
Company, of Iron River, Wis. 

H.-N. Hart, for some time past manager of the 
wholesa'e yard of John Godkin, at Rhinelander, Wis., 
has recently associated himself with the Alexander & 
Edgar Lumber Company, of Iron River, Wis., and will 
cover his old territory, when on the road several years 
ago, in northern Illinois and northern Indiana. Mr. 
Hart was in the city a few days ago on his way to 
visit the trade in the territory named. 

R. A. Gabbert, of the Moore-Gabbert Company, Mat- 
toon, Ill., was a Chicago visitor the past week, and 
called to pay his respects to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, which his company reads very closely and takes 
much interest in. Mattoon is the center of a fine farm- 
ing and fruit raising community, and the Moore-Gabbert 
Company is an old established and a prosperous lumber 
concern in that community. 


The LUMBERMAN had a pleasant call on Tuesday from 
E. W. Montgomery, associated with T. J. Bermingham in 


the line yard of William Hoskins & Co., Galena, IIl., and 
president of the Montgomery Lumber Company, of Keno- 
sha, Wis. Mr. Montgomery is a resident of Galena, which 
city he says is flourishing in a business way and demand- 
ing a large amount of lumber. The Montgomery Lumber 
Company also is in a prosperous condition with pros- 
pects excellent for a fine business year. 

Among those who participated in the proceedings of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association at its meet- 
ing this week were Charles S. Curtis, of Curtis Bros. & 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, and Cornelius S. Curtis, of the Curtis 
& Yale Company, Wausau, Wis. While the main interests 
of the Curtis people lie in doors and mill work they are 
also deeply interested in hardwoods, which department 
of their business is operated as the Fenwood Lumber 
Company. 

A somewhat unique advance card is being sent out 
by O. L, Benway, representing Weyerhaeuser & Denk- 
mann and the Rock Island Sash & Door Works, 
of Rock Island, Ill. It is a combination of a 
blotter and advance notice and a railroad ticket. 
Across one end it has the name of the months and across 
the top and bottom numbers for each day in the month. 
By punching the month and number the customer is 
notified when Mr. Benway will probably make his ap- 
pearance and its use as a blotter serves to remind him 
of that fact. 

George F. Willis, for many years traveling representa- 
tive and mill designer for Clark Bros., saw mill machin- 
ery manufacturers of Belmont, N. Y., has severed his 
connection with that concern and associated himself with 
the Curtis & Co. Manufactvring Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., which is one of the oldest concerns in the saw mill 
machinery and supply business. Mr. Willis is especially 
well known throughout the south from east to west, 
though in former years his connection with Wisconsin 
houses gave him acquaintanceship in the northwest. 
During his connection with Clark Bros. Mr. Willis has 
designed and superintended the erection of a number of 
complete and very successful mills and will doubtless 
do as good service in his new position. 

The Arkansas Lumber Company, of Warren, Ark., 
with which the Rittenhouse & Embree Company and H. 
B. Leavitt, of this city, are prominently identified, con- 
cluded the purchase on Saturday last of 23,000 acres of 
yellow pine timberland in Bradley county, Arkansas, 
from the Knapp, Stout & Co. Company, of Menomonie. 
Wis. This timber is all tributary to the new mill of the 
Arkansas Lumber Company at Warren and will prob- 
ably all be sawed at that plant, although a small mill 
may be put in the timber for the purpose of cutting up 
the oak, of which there are considerable quantities inter- 
mingled with the pine. This purchase assures the 
Arkansas Lumber Company a long life in the yellow 
pine manufacturing business. 

Eugene Shaw, of the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, 
Kau Claire, Wis., was among the visitors in the city in 
attendance at the meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association this week, and was accompanied by 
Mrs. Shaw. On his way down Mr. Shaw stopped off at 
Milwaukee to attend the Hoo-Hoo concatenation Wednes- 
cay evening, and in the crush at the conclusion of the 
ceremonies his new Dunlap cranial covering was mis- 
takenly appropriated by one of the brethren, supposed 
to be Theodore Wilkin, the celebrated inventor of the 
Wilkin steam gang, as Mr. Wilkin’s hat was left after 
al! the others had had their pick. Mr. Shaw says that 
if Mr. Wilkin will return the hat, he will return that 
gentleman’s, and no embarrassing questions will be 
asked. 

Byron R. Thompson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., late of 
the well known hardwood firm of Thompson & Bon- 
nell Company, was in Chicago this week after a pilgrim- 
age to the south. On retiring from the above company 
some weeks ago Mr. Thompson was undecided as to 
whether he should again enter the trade, but the rest- 
lessness incident to a retired life demonstrated the fal- 
lacy of it to him within a few days after he retired and 
he has therefore made arrangements to re-establish him- 
self in the business as B. R. Thompson, and will handle 
hardwoods of southern and northern production as for- 
merly, to which end he is about to open an office in 
Grand Rapids and form alliances north and south as 
has been his custom in previous years. Mr. Thompson 
is a man of large experience in the woods, at the mill 
and on the road, and with his well known natural busi- 
ness characteristics the experience of the past has well 
equipped him for the duties which will devolve upon 
him in the new relation to the trade. He has the best 
wishes of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as well as the 
host of other friends, 





RETIREMENT OF THADDEUS DEAN, 


A momentous change in the lumber geography of the 
north side of Chicago was consummated since our last 
issue in the disposal of the two remaining yards con- 
trolled by Thaddeus Dean, the veteran retail lumber 
dealer of this market. The plant and good will of the 
Home Lumber Company, with extensive yards located 
at the Fullerton avenue bridge, just across from the 
Deering Harvester Company’s plant, were sold by Mr. 
Dean to the equally well known firm of Street, Chatfield 
& Co., whose yard is now located at the North avenue 
bridge. The Home Lumber Company, however, will con- 
tinue business until June 15, when possession will be 
given to Street, Chatfield & Co., who will remove from 
North avenue to the Fullerton avenue yard. 

Homer W. Chandler, for many years manager of the 
Home Lumber Company, has perfected arrangements 
whereby he, in connection with Mr. Dean, wil! oper- 
ate the Central Lumber Company, the last of the so- 
called Dean yards, on and after June 17. — 

The People’s Mill Company, the planing mil! and box 
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factory at Fullerton and Elston avenues, recently erected 
by the Dean interests, will henceforth be operated by 
Fred S. Gardner, probably under another title not yet 
decided upon. 

Through this series of transactions Thaddeus Dean 
retires from active participation in the lumber trade of 
Chicago, his only interest being that retained in the 
Central Lumber Company with Mr. Chandler. Thad- 
deus Dean began operating in the Chicago lumber mar- 
ket in 1867, having previously had experience in the 
lumber business at Grass Valley, Cal. The business 
was first conducted under the style of Wheelock, Dean 
& Co., and their yard was located on the same site as 
that now occupied by the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany. In 1868 Mr. Wheelock retired and the firm be- 
came Dean & Perley, locating first at Fisk and Twenty- 
second streets and afterward at Laflin and Twenty- 
second streets. In 1871 the name of the firm was changed 
to Dean Bros., which continued for ten years, or until 
1881, when the firm name became Thad, Dean & Co., 
operating in connection with the yard at Laflin street 
a branch at South Chicago. In the latter institution 
he had for a partner the late Charles Bruse, who pur- 
chased Mr. Dean’s interest in 1887. In this same year 
the firm of Dean, Bader & Co. was organized. This 
firm purchased the yards consecutively of P. Wood, 
that of Waldo, Schillo & Chandler, then that of Cook, 
Hallock & Gammon and later the yard of Loomis, Mar- 
tin & Co., all of these yards being ultimately consoli- 
dated under the title of the Home Lumber Company. 
The firm of Dean, Bader & Co. then changed its name 
to that of the City Lumber Company. In 1888 the Dean 
interests purchased the yard of John McDonald on the 
north side of Fullerton avenue and at the west end of 
the bridge, this yard being later known as the Superior 
Lumber Company. In 1891 Mr. Dean purchased the 
yard and business of O. B. Jacobs on Elston avenue, 
which became known as the Central Lumber Company. 
In 1894 he bought out the Bushnell & Corneau Lumber 
Company’s yard at Clybourn place bridge and this inter- 
est was incorporated as the People’s Lumber Company. 
This latter concern disposed of its interests in 1899, 
in which year also the City Lumber Company went out 
of existence. Early in 1900 the Superior Lumber Com- 
pany withdrew from business, and in this last transac- 
tion, recorded at the beginning of this article, the two 
remaining properties are disposed of. 

Thaddeus Dean is now 72 years old and _ has 
arrived at an age where he should now if ever begin to 
enjoy the rest of his days free from business cares. His 
hosts of friends in the lumber trade, not only of Chi- 
cago, but throughout the country—for his fame is not 
circumscribed by the boundaries of Chicago—will wish 
for him health, happiness and long life and a continued 
ability to enjoy the competence acquired by a business 
career of strict integrity and of unceasing toil. 





BY WATER TO MONTREAL. 

F. W. Vetter, of the Empire Lumber Company, Empire, 
Ark., and Buffalo, N. Y., was in the city several days last 
week and also this week. During last week he was busily 
occupied in superintending the transshipment of forty- 
two cars of 12x12 and 12x18-22 foot oak timbers, amount- 
ing altogether to 355,000 feet, which came in on the 
Wabash line and were transferred to the Canadian 
steamer Saturn at the Sixteenth street docks. The tim- 
bers will go by water to Montreal, Canada, where they 
are to be used in the construction of grain elevators. 
The company made a wonderful record in cutting this 
timber, it taking its mills just twelve days from the time 
the order was given to deliver the stock in Chicago. The 
shipment of this amount of any kind of lumber and prin- 
cipally of hardwoods is a novelty here and the transaction 
is one that attracted great attention in lumber circles. 

PBPAPAPPPALLLLES 


STOCKS KEPT MOVING. 


PENNSDALE, PA., May 18.—As regards the hardwood 
situation in this section we can find no room for com- 
plaint, as we have a good home market for all we can 
make, There is much inquiry among furniture men 
and planing mill men for bass and poplar, and beech, 
birch and the oaks are not allowed to collect much at 
the mills, Hardwoods are getting rather scarce through 
this section and we do not think there is prospect of 
much of a cut this season. IrA J. PARKER & Son. 

ere 


A DIMINISHING SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 
HANCEVILLE, ALA., May 18.—The timber in this sec- 
tion that is close to shipping points is exhausted. The 
mills run on half time on an average. Some mills 
have shut down and gone into other work. I do not 
know of a mill in this locality that averages four days’ 
operation in a week. Local trade is the best I ever saw. 
W. J. Murpures. 


THE MARKETS. | 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


While the demand for building lumber in western 
agricultural sections is lighter than it was a few weeks 
ago and the expected and seasonable quietness is upon 
the retailer, there seems on the whole no diminution in 
the requirement, what is lost in one direction being made 
up elsewhere. Wholesalers at the Lake Erie markets and 








also at Chicago report the demand as large as it has been 
at any time. The only thing that has kept shipments 
down to the point they are is the inability to fill orders. 
Practically every market reports something or other 
entirely exhausted and our Tonawanda letter this week 
says that a good many mixed orders that were offered in 





that market have had to be filled elsewhere; but this 
particular feature is temporary and it will be only a 
few weeks before stocks will be of ample size and in full 
assortment. 

* * * 

While those wholesalers of white pine who had stocks 
at the upper lake mills are getting their supplies in oth- 
ers are beginning to worry somewhat as to stock for 
their year’s business. ‘The dry lumber is all gone or in 
the hands of second parties who are not disposed to 
relinquish it without a good profit. In addition to this 
the current season’s output is well sold ahead and it is 
becoming difficult to make contracts for considerable lots 
on terms that the wholesalers feel to be satisfactory, 
or, in fact, on any terms whatsoever. Under these con- 
ditions white pine prices remain firm with an advancing 
tendency in some markets. ‘The eastern wholesalers 
who have found it difficult to get prices from their cus- 
tomers proportionate to those they had to pay are 
awakening to the necessity of strengthening their posi- 
tion and so there is a slight average advance noted in 
the east. 

* * * 

Conditions change but little in the yellow pine busi- 
ness, There is a lighter western demand for yard stock, 
but a steady and on the whole increasing requirement 
from the cities, while there is no lessening in the demand 
for special bills. Consequently mills are still behind their 
orders and it is only those who, as far as yard stock is 
concerned, cater exclusively to the western retailers who 
are increasing their stock. These stocks, however, are 
in need of replenishment and it would be a good thing 
for the trade if they could be built up to more respecta- 
ble proportions. 

* « * 


Texas and western Louisiana mills are anticipating an 
enormous trade this year. Just now the call from the 
interior of Texas is light, for the farmers are busy mak- 
ing their crops, but the city and village demand is heavy. 
There is a special requirement from the oil country and 
the railroads are active buyers. The oil developments are 
likely to bring about a veritable boom in the lumber 
business of that section. When a town doubles its popu- 
lation in a month or two and it seems probable that the 
increase will be retained, then houses, larger stores 
and other buildings become necessary. The wells them- 
selves require each a small amount of lumber—about 
7,000 feet—and there are likely to be thousands of der- 
ricks erected in Texas and western Louisiana within 
the next year provided the boundaries of the field be 
extended, but the derricks themselves furnish but a small 
part of the demand, for with the wells go houses and 
stores and, later, factories and various other forms of 
lumber consumption. 

* * * 


The building movement in the cities continues in 
full force with what strikes in the building trades have 
been under way gradually “petering out.” It seems cer- 
tain that this is to be an extraordinary year in real 
estate improvement, and this character of investment 
is encouraged by the developments in money and stock 
markets. The bursting of the inflated price bubble in 
stocks has turned the attention of capitalists to legiti- 
mate enterprises and to investments which, while they 
may not pay a large percentage of interest, yet can be 
depended upon safely to keep the principal if not to 
yield large dividends. And then, it is time for a gen- 
eral building movement throughout the country. Up to 
last year there had been a number of years when com- 
paratively little was done, and if conditions of normal 
prosperity prevail there should be two or three years 
yet of active operation in this line. The large amount 
of construction now under way will mean a heavy call a 
little later on for finishing hardwoods which will give a 
much needed stimulus to the hardwood market. Indeed 
this demand is already showing itself in a fashion and 
a good many hardwood dealers report having recently 
booked orders for finish, chiefly quartered oak. 

* * x 


The hardwood market is gradually improving. The 
better tone noted last week is more plainly heard at 
this writing. The steady and heavy regular consump- 
tion of lumber is having its effect though every week 
some hardwood man gets discouraged at the deferment 
of his hopes and consents to make a lower price than 
his good judgment tells him is wise. On the other hand, 
there have been many deserters from the ranks of the 
bears so that on the whole prices are growing stronger 
every week with a narrower spread between the high 
and the low. Oak in most markets of the country is in 
better shape than it was. It is admitted that the stocks 
of good quarter sawed are very light and, except in a 
very few markets, prices are correspondingly stronger. 
Northern hardwood men report that elm and birch are 
the “dead ones,” but they have hopes for them when a 
livelier demand shall bring about a call for substitutes. 
Basswood is quiet, but producers and handlers are not 
discouraged, believing that by fall there will be a 
demand for all that can be furnished. 

* * * 


The cypress market remains practically unchanged, 
but it is in more satisfactory condition that some other 
woods in respect to supply. Stocks have been built up 
to a point where shipments are made with reasonable 
promptness, resulting in a better movement and more 
satisfaction on the part of buyers. The call is good 
from sash and door factories with a greater consump- 
tion than at any previous time. While cypress does not 
promise to replace other standard factory woods, it is 
better understood than it used to be and occupies a 
constantly growing place. 





ines 


Western hemlock is gaining ground week by week, 
Prices are firming up, being substantially on the list 
basis, with every one confident that as the seagon 
advances there will be a higher average range, In 
the east, however, no advance is looked for. Prices 
have been on so satisfactory a. basis for months 
that producers are under no real necessity to advance 
them, while sellers and consumers feel that to put them 
higher would be an injury to them. It is felt at Buffalo 
and Tonawanda that the western product will tend to 
keep down prices of Pennsylvania, but they will prob. 
ably find the competition from that direction less than 
they anticipate. 


* * * 


The export trade is pretty quiet though there is 
fair volume of business doing with the Latin-American 
countries and spruce is wanted across the Atlantic in 
quantities larger than the available supply. Yellow 
pine, however, is still under a cloud, though prices of 
timbers are being well maintained by the mill men, 
Hardwoods are doing almost nothing, which leads to a 
somewhat extra supply being made available for the 
domestic trade. Every trade letter from the United 
Kingdom and from Germany lays stress upon the im- 
portance of keeping down supplies, unless of the very 
finest quality, until present stock shall be appreciably 
lower. The Pacific coast on the other hand is meeting 
with a growing export trade. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. That there is an unwonted undercurrent 
of strength in the pine market can be easily demon- 
strated by anybody who chooses to test the question by 
making inquiry for lumber. It is an indisputable fact 
that seldom in all their lives have buyers of white pine 
lumber had such a rocky road to travel as they are 
experiencing this season. Some of them admit this 
with reluctance and others refuse to commit themselves 
at all upon the subject, but the most careful inquiry 
fails to reveal any weak spots in the market at any 
point. Manufacturers realize their strong position and 
are holding values firmly and in some instances advane- 
ing them from time to time as the increasing number of 
inquiries they receive appears to justify. 

The volume of trade at retail and wholesale in Chicago 
is being maintained in full strength. One great trouble 
that is found at all of the yards without exception is 
that notwithstanding the fact that most of them have 
received heavy consignments of lumber by water since 
April 1 their assortments are still badly unbalanced. 
Some items are actually impossible to obtain in this mar- 
ket. One dealer remarked this week that he had scoured 
the city for some 2x6—24s a few days ago and found 
none at any of the yards. Other items difficult to ob-: 
tain are 2x12—12s and 14s, as well as 2x12—18s, 20s 
and 24s, In fact all dimensions of long stuff are diffi- 
cult to obtain. Not only that, but there is a scarcity 
in many widths of inch boards, which at this season 
of the year are usually plentiful and in times past 
have been a drug in the market. 

Dealers who have recently visited the north for the 
purpose of sizing up the buying situation invariably re- 
port on their return that there is little offered. A great 
—— of the cut of 1901 has been disposed of and 

ry stocks at points on Lake Michigan as well as at 
Ashland and Duluth are pretty effectually cleaned out. 

Trade in the city goes on apace and is in fully as 
good volume as has been enjoyed since 1893. The coun- 
try trade appears to have fallen off somewhat lately, 
but this falling off is being more than made up by the 
increasing demand for city use. Buildings are being 
erected to an unparalleled extent in every section of 
the city, and with continued smooth sailing in labor 
waters there is no reason why the season of 1901 will 
not be a record breaker in local building operations. 
There are only two things now visible that would con- 
duce to restrict building operations in the city and they 
are the scarcity of brick and the small number of car- 
penters available. The latter has grown to be quite a 
serious factor in building circles, although probably not 
more so than the former. Labor is everywhere well em- 
ployed and particularly in the city, but additional car- 
penters will have to be secured from some source or the 
contemplated building operations of the city will be 
greatly curtailed this season. As for the brick situation, 
it is believed that it will gradually improve. 

The cargo market still remains rather quiet. The bulk 
of the lumber coming in is hemlock, very little white 
pine being offered. The cargo men say that there 18 4 
more decided scarcity of white pine inch lumber and 
white cedar shingles, with absolutely no lath visible. 
Hemlock is getting rather slow of sale, although still 
holding in the neighborhood of $9.25 and $9.50 for short 
piece stuff. Freight rates from Lake Superior are quoted 
at $2.50 and on the lower lake are unchanged at $1.25 
from Manistee, Ludington and Sturgeon Bay, and $1.374 
from Menominee, which are substantially the figures that 
have ruled since the opening of navigation on Lake 
Michigan. 








Chicago Building Permits. 


Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending May 18, 1901, were filed as follows: 
No. Total Value. 


CLASS. AL. 
$1,000 and under $ 5,000........ 77 $160,500 
5,000 and under 10,000........ 15 106,¢ 0 
10,000 and under 25,000........ 12 1 52.0%) 
25,000 and under 50,000........ 5 aes,8 + 
50,000 and under 100,000........ 1 60, +04 
Bush Music Temple Company..... 1 300,000 
WAR Pe ooo to: 5 cicae e's dal $982,200 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 18. 





LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1901. escceecece ee eereeeseseeeseess are Seen aee 
1900 ..sseeeveeeeeeees eeee ee eeeeee 807, , 869, 
IMCTEASE .cseee cece ceeess cesses cece cess cesees 16,543,000 60,000 
DOCTEASE ..csee cece cere cece cess cese eves sees 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to MAY 18, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 


il ssn dailies spiad ieicisa* 
Ti incncecene rrrililiccecceceseseaues ceveee oe 428,885,000 102,490,000 


INCTEASO..cccccccccvcsesccceeseces seeee cess 90,091,000 
DOCTEASE...-cevececessscsee sossceece eeveee 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 18. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 


,058, 6,013,000 
+ 14,482,000 5,897,000 


INCTEABC.. cece ceeeeeceeecsessses - 5,576,000 616,000 
DECTEASC 2.1. cece ccccccccee cece ceeseeceuese 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MAY 18, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





19,491,600 








1901. .sseeceesees ecccc cece cece cece cece cece cece 308,070,000 93,801,000 

1900. ° . «eee 292,784,000 88,977,000 
INCTEASE.. 000 e006 PPTTTI TITER TTT 15,286,000 4,824,000 
DOCTOBEC 0000 c occ cece cece cece cece cess cecess 





Minneapolis, Minn. May 22.—The volume of ship- 
ments continues in excess of the same period a year ago 
and for the week ending Tuesday was on about the same 
basis as the previous week. May so far has several mil- 
lion feet excess shipments of white pine lumber as com- 
pared with the same period in 1900, and it is the com- 
mon impression among manufacturers and large handlers 
that the ratio of increase in movement up to date will 
be maintained until the end of the month. 

An excess in receipts over the same period a year ago 

oes to show that dry lumber manufactured since the 
first of the year is now on the market and assortments 
will be more complete from this time forward. Increase 
in receipts is a noteworthy feature of the situation, 
amounting to over 2,000,000 feet as compared with 
last week. Due to the heavier arrivals of dry lumber, 
shipments from this market are not as likely to be de- 
layed in the future as they were during April and the 
early part of May, and the retail trade buying stock at 
this point should be benefited. ; 

An element in the situation which may be an impor- 
tant factor before the end of summer is the scarcity 
of pine logs at down river points, and down river mills 
fear they will not have sufficient logs to last them 
through the season and will be obliged to curtail their 
cut. This would undoubtedly exert a strong influence on 
the white pine market and would increase the volume of 
business from more northerly points, which is already 

heavy. P . 
Eee wed in the country directly tributary to this 
market all conditions continue to point to a most 
prosperous season in the white pine lumber trade. To- 
day and yesterday there were heavy rainstorms in Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota, and these bene- 
fited the growing crops and gave business men more 
confidence in the situation, The farmer trade is likely 
to continue a liberal purchaser of white pine lumber. 

With local manufacturers the present 1s a busy time. 
Nearly all mills are in full operation and logging 
conditions are favorable to a large cut. The stage of 
water in the river is satisfactory, there is something 
like 100,000,000 feet of logs available at. the works above 
Minneapolis at present, and upper Mississippi drives are 
making good progress and will be available whenever the 
logs may be required. Building operations are going 
steadily forward without any great difficulties in the 
way of a prosperous building season. Local machinists 
are on a strike this week, but the effect of this strike 
on the building trades at this writing is not apparent. 

The table of receipts and shipments for the past week, 
as compared with last week and the same week a year 


ago, is as follows: 
= Receipts, a 
ee 





feet. . 

errr iirc 860,000 1,575,000 

Lr ad FN ile RR Hat TRE 510,000 1,695,000 
76 6s PAS CLK ERE CRORES R REESE 930,000 1,500,000 
SR Ieee Roce rt: 855,000 2,130,000 
DE tovccudlecdderedeeeeace haces 1,050,000 1,170,000 
NED. 5s hese ca@aceseeeeaawe ape 690,000 1,545,000 
| RM rE rene ee Te tee a 4,395,000 9,615,000 
Total last WOOK oc cckccccvncesevnes 1,785,000 9,705,000 
rer eer ie 2,610,000 cece. 
be nr cry yr ee 90,000 
Total corresponding week a year ago.1,260,000 9,050,000 





Saginaw Valley. The market for white pine is 
healthy. Few transactions have been reported of lum- 
ber in first hands, as stocks in this line are scarce un- 
less to be cut for future delivery. There are no special 
changes in quotations. Log run is quoted at $18 to $22 
for ordinary lots. Some choice lots have sold up to 
$24. Box lumber is quoted at $15 and mill culls at $12 
and $12.50. Many of the latter are worked into boxes 
at Bay City. Norway is worth $14 and upward. Yard 
dealers are well satisfied with existing conditions. For 
selects and uppers prices are from $1 to $2 higher than 
they were sixty days ago. Box stuff is not in such de- 
mand, but general building lumber of all kinds is wanted 
and large quantities of it are moving. Stocks of white 
pine are considerably broken, and likely to continue 
80. “If a man had a lot of choice white pine it would 
be just a picnic to sell it just now,” remarked a large 
dealer today. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Delay in the opening of 
lake navigation to this port through the ice blockade 
in the St. Clair river and the continued delay in the 
receipt of lumber resulted in greatly diminishing, the 
volume of white pine trade at the Tonawandas last 
week, stocks in certain items having become so scarce 
in all yards that numerous orders could not be filled 


by piecing out. Some consumers who had to have orders 
filled at once turned them over to other markets, while 
others have signified a willingness to wait until the lum- 
ber shall arrive by vessel. The oldest dealers here say 
that this condition has seldom been experienced in the 
history of the local market. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is plenty to do in the white 
ine trade and there is promise of a whole season of it. 
he lake fleet is beginning to come in at a fairly good 

rate, but it has as yet made but little difference with the 
local supply. No. 2 cuts and better are scarcer than for 
a long time and it is predicted that they will not be 
plentiful this summer, from the fact that they cannot 
be had readily enough. Saw mills are not able to turn 
out just such stuff as is wanted now and they are 
not going to do this any more. From reports from pro- 
ducing districts there is not to be the amount of stock 
there that was expected and there is a prediction that 
at least in some large districts good dry pine will all be 
taken away from the mills in a month or two. At the 
same time eastern demand is so good that there must be 
a steady inflow to get any start and it may easily hap- 
pen that the supply is of one grade principally and the 
demand of another. There seems to be & good call for 
all grades of pine, but the factories are so active that 
the grades that they use most will be a long time coming 
back to the old plentiful condition, if they ever shall. 
The effort to use other woods in place of white pine is 
large and apparently on the increase. 


—~“O~-— reer 


Boston, Mass. It appears to be increasingly difficult 
to fill one’s wants in white pine Whout paying the 
good round price asked for by the fortunate owners 
of stock. There is no disposition among salesmen to 
shade the prices of upper grades and lower grades also 
show rather more than the usual strength in values. 
Dealers who wish to buy mixed cars are put to it to 
find a source of supply which can give them the pro- 
portions they wish. Badly broken stocks are the rule. 





Spruce. 





New York City. A very firm and steady market is 
to be chronicled. With but moderate receipts a good 
demand and but a light supply either on hand, on the 
way or available at sources of supply, prices for eastern 
stock have gone up about 50 cents. Good cargoes range 
from $18 to $20 and sometimes a shade better. Quite 
as satisfactory conditions may be noted for Adiron- 
dack. It is scarce and $20 is quoted for dressed stock 
and $19.50 is easily obtained for the rough. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. There is a tendency to 
ease up on prices, especially on Nos. 2 and 3 boards and 
piece stock. Information received from the mills lately 
is to the effect that they are not so badly crowded with 
orders as earlier in the season; hence shipments are 
executed with greater dispatch. 


—_—eeOoOoron 


Boston, Mass. Marked strength is the rule in the 
spruce market and at present there is no indication 
that the starting up of the mills in Maine and northern 
Vermont will result in any easement of the price. For 
frames $17 is regarded as a low price, with figures 
ranging as high as $20 for exceptional bills for quick 
delivery. There is some prediction that the summer 
months will see an easing off in the price and this is 
quite possible, although it is safe to say that the price 
will ease rather than drop. There can be no repetition 
of last summer’s action by the spruce men. The much 
talked of inroads of pulp mills upon the spruce supply 
have never been exaggerated and perhaps never fully 
appreciated. 





Bangor, Me. The range of prices is still from $15 
to $18.50, according to width, all 10 and 12-inch 
bringing the higher price. Shipments to New York 
are picking up somewhat, although not equal to the 
average at this time of year, while little is doing to 
Boston and other ports east of Cape Cod. Freights 
have settled down to the basis of $2 a thousand to 
Boston, $2.25 to the sound and $2.50 to New York. 
The demand for spruce lath has increased within the 
last two weeks and the first vessels of the season, two 
schooners for Philadelphia, are now loading, one with 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Sales are being made in fair volume and 
_the demand seems to be in line with the promise of the 
early months of the year. Telegraph and telephone poles 
are still in active request and are rather scarce in long 
stock. There is an excellent demand also for ties, while 
as for the shingle market that is decidedly active, with 
available supplies considerably below the current de- 
mand. Prices are strong on all the above items. Cedar 
posts are in somewhat better inquiry, but the supply is 
ample for all needs. 











North Tonawanda, N. Y. A leading dealer reports 
the railroad tie and post trade especially active during 
the past week, when the largest volume of business is 
these items during the season was booked. The shingle 
business continues brisk, while the sale of telephone and 
telegraph poles seems to be slackening somewhat. Prices 
continue stationary. 





| Hardwoods. 





Chicago. No great chorus of complaint is heard at 
the local hardwood yards regarding the volume of trade, 
but there is a certain amount of dissatisfaction in some 
quarters because it is not heavier and no little grum- 
bling regarding prices, which seem to fail to respond 
to the improved volume of business visible within the 
past month or so. Even the oldest heads in the trade 
are nonplused because of this peculiar state of things 
and can account for it only by the theory that the time 
has not yet arrived for the. hardwood trade to feel the 
beneficial effects of the great increase in building opera- 
tions throughout the country. If this theory is ten- 
able it would undoubtedly go a good ways in explaining 
matters, but building operations have been going for- 
ward heavily for several months and still the finishing 
woods have not seemed to rally proportionately in either 
demand or price. Not only this, but manufacturing of 
all kinds has gone forward steadily and the consump- 
tion of hardwood lumber has been perhaps as heavy as 
ever before in the history of the trade in the way of 
agricultural implements, car building, furniture ‘manu- 
facturing and similar purposes; and yet the market 
fails to respond. Meantime there is a heavy output of 
new lumber in process of manufacture and on the sticks 
that will be ready for market in the early summer and 
if stocks do not grow perceptibly light and values harden 
before the new stock is ready for the market it is doubt- 
ful if they will at any time this season. 

The retail yards meanwhile are having a fair trade 
that is sufficient to keep all of their teams employed ; 
and while prices may not be absolutely satisfactory to 
them in all instances they are not doing much business 
at a loss. Neither northern nor southern stocks of 
hardwoods are reported burdensome, but are consid- 
ered of sufficient proportions to render their purchase a 
matter of comparative ease at prices not at all beyond 
the reach of prudent buyers. 

Quartersawed white oak is simply holding its own. 
In carload lots it is bringing, with the panels out, any- 
where between $45 and $50 in this market. Quarter- 
sawed red oak can be bought from $5 to $10 cheaper and 
is unusually abundant. Plain white and red oak are 
quoted at from $32 to $33 for firsts and seconds and 
from $21 to $23 for common. 

The. opinion of well posted northern hardwood men is 
that basswood is destined to take a turn for the bet- 
ter soon. The range of prices on basswood is from $20 
to $22 for firsts and seconds, $16 to $17 for common 
and $11.50 to $13 for cull f. o. b. yard in carload lots. 
The demand for basswood for manufacturing purposes 
is so great and its use so general throughout the coun- 
try that many dealers are investing all their surplus 
cash at these prices and the opinion obtains that they 
will one day be well repaid on their investment. 


x_n 


St. Louis, Mo. Strenuous efforts have been made 
during all of the current month to reduce the amount 
of lumber coming into this market on consignment and 
the results are beginning to be apparent. Probably in 
no other hardwood market in the country is so much 
lumber received on a commission basis as in St. Louis. 
A large number of local dealers do their entire business 
on that plan and are swamped with lumber when the 
northern dealers are sending few buyers into the south- 
ern country, as has been the case during all this spring. 
At the beginning of May there was a large amount of 
unsold lumber in the hands of commission dealers and 
they have now reduced receipts to a lower basis than 
the demand and are cleaning up the surplus. The feel- 
ing prevails that when this surplus shall all have been 
absorbed, in the near future, the local situation will 
improve rapidly. 

f wholesalers doing a country business, some say 
their sales are very light, while others report normal 
conditions for the season. It is probably true that sales 
are not yet what they should be, but the majority of 
the people say they are better than they were during the 
early part of the month. As to the city trade, wholesale 
yards are taking in large lots of lumber and present 
sales are greater than are receipts. Factory consump- 
tion is greater than it has been for years. Furniture 
people say they were never so busy and they are 
buying lumber as rapidly as they can find room for it in 
their yards. Their stocks are unusually heavy and it 
seems to be their intention to keep them so. With box 
factories and planing mills there is an excellent amount 
of business and other lines of consumption are in good 
shape. The fact that there is less lumber coming in by 
river is pleasing to local operators and reports from 
river mills, especially those located along the Tennessee, 
are that they are not pushing things. 

Wholesale dealers in oak say there has been some 
improvement in the demand for quartered stock within 
the past few weeks, but this condition is not yet re- 
flected back upon the mills. Plain oak, both red and 
white, is fairly active, and sales at prices as high as 
they have been for several months are reported. | Demand 
is more for 1-inch to 2-inch than for the heavier thick- 
nesses. In all classes of oak the stocks of green seem 
to be rather full. As the country trade is largely of a 
hand-to-mouth variety, the factories are buying only 
that stock which is ready for immediate consumption, 
and this creates the strong local request. There is more 
of a parity between white and red quartered than at any 
prior time this year, red having shown a greater degree 
of improvement than has white. There has been con- 
siderable call during the whole month for common dimen- 
sion oak and this trade is quite active. 

Dullness prevails in the cottonwood market, but the 
recent oversupply of stock has been largely overcome. 
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For several weeks receipts have been decidedly light and 
those having unsold lumber have been able to get rid of 
it. There is no improved tone to the price situation, but 
as offerings are lighter it is easier to dispose of what is 
coming in and a more decided improvement seems immi- 
nent. Some cottonwood people have brought in stock and 
put it in pile. 

It is statgd that mill offerings of gum are very large, 
but little is being allowed to come into this market. 
Sales have been light, but receipts have been kept cleaned 
up. Little improvement is expected until there shall be 
a change in the cottonwood situation, which is not ex- 
pected to be very far in the future. 

There has been little trading in other woods. Syca- 
more, elm, hickory and walnut are wanted but are in 
light evidence. Poplar is easy to sell if of good grade, 
but squares are dull. No change is noted in the price 
situation. 





Memphis, Tenn. There has been a decided improv- 
ment in conditions since the last report. Orders 
booked during the past week were perfectly satisfac- 
tory in price as well as volume. The only complaints 
now heard are as to the difficulty experienced in get 
ting enough of certain grades and kinds of lumber to 
supply the demand, particularly in ash and plain oak. 
Quartered white oak is in very limited supply, al- 
though some mills are turning out this stock right 
along. Most of that on hand is still green, practically 
fresh from the saw. It must not be concluded from 
this that this stock will be put on the bargain counter, 
as dealers must have the goods to fill their orders with 
and there is little on hand. Cottonwood is still weak 
and continues to drag, while the cypress men seem to 
think they have a little Klondike of their own. The 
tendency to hold for full prices is more evident than 
ever, especially in well handled and evenly sawed lum- 
ber. What little country mill stock is in the market 
might possibly be secured at a concession, but that 
scarcely ever commands the top of the market and is 
always used as a hammer to beat down the price on 
good high class goods. 


Se a eed 


Nashville, Tenn. The demand for hardwoods is 
steady and prices firm, poplar as always being in the 
lead. Oak is somewhat stronger and there is a general 
impression that it is going to advance. This market 
is almost bare of chestnut, the result being an advance 
of $1. 





New Orleans, La. Except for staves there is nothing 
doing in the hardwood export line. A few shipments 
are being made, but they are mostly consignment stuff 
which is being dumped on the other side beeause of low 
rates and abundant tonnage. The stave market is not 
as strong as it was some time ago, but it is bound to 
improve shortly. Reports from the interior regarding 
the domestie market are slightly more encouraging. 
There seems to be a better demand and prices are 
firmer, 





New York City. A fairly good demand is to be 
note], with prices quite firm. This is likely to continue, 
for stocks of the better grades are none too plentiful 
and are held in strong hands. Yards are reported to 
be fairly well supplied but if the present shut down in 
building operations continues there may be a different 
story to tell. Poplar is quoted at $37 to $39 for inch 
ones and twos and squares are still high, while plain 
oak is very strong and quartered is in good demand 
with no noticeable change in the figures which range 
— $60 to $63. Ash is in better call and prices seem 

rmer. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers say that inquiries are coming 
in more freely and there is no reason for doubting that 
this improvement is in the line of better business. One 
firm reports that all the white ash it cuts is taken at 
once by a Buffalo woodworking factory and there is no 
dickering about it. Word comes up from the Missis- 
sippi delta country that the wet weather is about over 
and that there will be logs coming in soon. Some of the 
mills will not be able to run again till they shall come. 
This cuts down the oak supply very much, of course, 
and if the demand had been brisk there would have been 
trouble. Occasionally there is a report of advance in 
oak, but as a rule it is said to be stationary in price. 
Here and there there is a dealer stating that he can get 
$60 for best quartered, but as a rule it has to be more 
than an inch thick to bring that price. The crying 
scarcity of all grades of chestnut appears to be the lead- 
ing feature of the hardwood trade still and car stock is 
going fast. Maple sells well, but continues low. Beech 
brings the same price but is not pushed, as there is not 
much profit in it. 

Boston, Mass. Some prices show a hardening tend- 
ency while others change only by an apparent weakness. 
The market for hardwoods is judged a good deal by the 
course of quartered oak, for years the leader of hard- 
woods in this market. Judged in this way the market 
may be called rather soft, as quartered oak has not yet 
taken the position in regard to price that it should 
and dealers are casting about for reasons why. It would 
seem that the rapid rise in price that took place a year 
or more ago perhaps discouraged its use, and some other 
woods have come in to take its place in popularity—red 
birch, curly birch and maple, for example—and a good 
deal of plain oak also finds a place. Fashions in woods 
change as in other matters. Sixty-three dollars to $65 
is a good price for nice ears, with more orders at lower 
prices than higher. Plain oak is in much better de- 


mand and has been for a good while. All that is offered 


is readily disposed of at prices which do not require 
much dickering. Red birch is gaining in popularity and 
sells for from $40 to $45 for l-inch, with $2 more for 
the thicker. There is a good, satisfactory though not 
abnormal demand, with a prospect for increasing trade. 
Ash remains only about “so-so,” although a month’s 
busigmess will show very fair totals. In many of the 
offices making a specialty of this lumber prices are no 
higher, however, and holders of the stock think there 
is room for improvement in this regard. Maple is 
steady with a reasonable demand and stock enough to 
fill it without difficulty. 


Philadelphia, Pa. There is no great demand, but 
business is up to the average and even. Chestnut plank 
are wanted and not easy to find in good, dry stock. Red 
oak and cherry are in demand at unchanged prices. 
White oak, ash and basswood preserve the same relative 
position as recently reported. A local house has an 
order for good, tough ash that should prove a nie order 
for a well located manufacturer. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. —The “once despised” product of the north 
is evidently getting to the front remarkably well. Not 
for a long time has there been so0 much talk about the 
excellent prospeets for hemlock, nor has there been so 
great a general consumption of the wood as seems to 
be going on at this time. Prices are steadying up con- 
siderably. Even on the cargo market there is a slightly 
better tendency and sales are now made at $9.25 to 
$9.50 for short piece stuff, while in earloads about $11 
is the lowest quotation. Inch hemlock is also in good 
request and is not too freely offered. Some of the north- 
ern manufacturers say that they have enough orders 
booked to keep them busy shipping for the next thirty 
of forty days and are ready to advance their quotations 
almost any time. There ought to be a pretty fair demand 
for hemlock considering the existing spread between it 
and pine and that this will be narrowed down materially 
within the next month or two is a gg ay foregone 
conclusion. The demand for hemlock in the city is re- 
ported by the retail yard men to be unusually active 
for both piece, stuff and boards and the signs of the 
times are that hemlock will no longer prove to be a 
“dead one” among the staple commodities used in local 
building operations. 

Saginaw Valley, The hemleek trade is pieking up 
friends daily. Hemlock stuff 18 feet in length is $2 
higher, and 20-foot lengths $1 higher than 18-foot stock. 
Boards have also slightly advaneed and there are more 
of them wanted than before in a year. Dealers here 
are much encouraged over present eonditions and pros- 
pects. 





New York City. No complaint comes from the whole- 
salers in this line of lumber. The steady demand still 
keeps up, the volume of trade is eminently satisfactory, 
and the basic price of $15 does not have to be haggled 
over. The scarcity of No. 1 boards is still noted and 
some of the local yards are credited with holding more 
of these in stock than the wholesalers. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. It is current opinion that 
in view of the large cut of logs in Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin and Canada, all available at this 
market to a more or less extent, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that prices can possibly be any higher then they 
are, notwithstanding Pennsylvania manufacturers are 
endeavoring to boost them. Hemlock seems to be sell- 
ing for every cent that it is worth and efforts to get 
any more for it will tend to deter building; even now 
there are many proposed buildings which will not be 
erected because the coarser grades, bill stuff and sheath- 
ing are so high in price. Demand is healthy and prices 
stiff. 





Buffalo, N. Y. So long as the Pan-American demand 
shall last there will be a good trade, with prices not 
high, but when that shall drop off, as it must before 
long, there must be a new channel found for hemlock. 
There seems to be no expectation of a change in price 
and where the full schedule, with $18 for base, is ob- 
tained it is fair to all. Michigan hemlock begins to ap- 
pear by lake, but otherwise the supply is very moderate. 
There is nothing at all rushing in the demand for tim- 
ber. 

Boston, Mass. Pennsylvania hemlock rules strong at 
$16 for No. 1 boards and $13.50 for No. 2. The demand 
is fairly active and about takes care of whatever is 
offered. For eastern hemloek the demand is something 
lighter and thé nominal price is $14. Calais boards are 
worth rather more but are not in plentiful supply. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair amount of business 
doing and prices do not show any weakening for the 
regular grades. Some big inquiries have been out during 
the week. The activity would have been greater but for 
the return of March weather. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. There is no lack of interest in poplar, in- 
quiry continuing active and as a general rule sufficient 
supplies not being forthcoming to fill the wants. Firsts 
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and seconds in all thicknesses are in particular request, 
with an apparent scarcity of 14, 2 and 23-inch in this 
market. ‘The situation at the mills is satisfactory as a 
rule, although in some sections of the poplar district 
fewer logs are available than had been eounted upon, 
At most points, however, there is am abundance and the 
average saw mill man has reason to be well satisfied 
with the way Jupiter Pluvius hae behaved in his locality, 
Prices have been firm and holders of stock feel that they 
will remain so, Squares are in improved inquiry and 
are likely to develop a more pronounced shortage as the 
season advances, 





Boston, Mass. The course of whitewood is steady and 
strong at $38 to $40 for l-inch Nos. 1 and 2 and squares 
ranging from $40 to $45, depending upon dimensions, 
No surplus of stock has yet put in an appearance, and 
a glance at the mills in the south would indicate that 
there is little probability of any falling off in price for 
any definite time to come. The demand is not more than 
normally active, buyers taking the stock for their pres- 
ent needs and not showing any inclination to speculate. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. The higher grades are in demand 
and scarce and are bringing good prices. There ig 
plenty of common and culls, which are not in request 
and are offered at low figures. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portiand, Ore. Plenty of business but with profits 
slightly indistinct at times is about the present situ- 
ation in the lumber trade in this city. All of the big 
mills are ripping away, most of them night and day, 
and the rail business is enormous, the output so heavy 
that it taxes the capacity of the tow boats to deliver 
logs fast enough. Nearly all the logs used in this city 
are brought from down the Columbia, and as there is a 
freshet in that stream now towing is difficult and the 
boats are farther behind than ever with deliveries. A 
great deal of building is going on and the sash, door 
and shingle men all report a good trade. This business 
as well as the lumber trade suffers some, however, by 
reduced profits. Contractors are bidding away under 
architects’ estimates on buildings and naturally seek to 
have some one share the loxs with them, and by work- 
ing one dealer against another frequently succeed. 
Country mills are nearly all running on tie orders, the 
construction of a number of railroad branches making 
this business partieularly active. Loggers are all mak- 
ing money and find a ready sale for all of the stoek 
they can get into the water. With such a strong de- 
mand a cut in priees is very remote. Water trade is 
easy en account of another stiffening in freights. 








Tacoma, Wash. The local lumber market continues 
firm and steady with a eontinued active demand and 
numerous orders. The shingle market manifests little 
change over conditions which have existed for some 
time, prices being steady. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. Although summer is almost at hand, 
there has been no decrease in the amount of yellow pine 
changing hands, and it looks as though the summer will 
be almost as heavy as was the spring trade. There evi- 
dently will be no appreciable change of prices during 
the hot weather, a number of the mills already having a 
sufficient number of orders to keep them busy until the. 
end of June, and the new business being about equal to 
the capacity. A few people report prices shaded on 
some items, but these reports lack unanimity as to the 
items shaded, and it pHa sete that a few mills east of the 
river were merely disposing of those few varieties which 
were in surplus. There has been none of this west of 
the river and retailers who secured these concessions 
had something in the nature of a snap. 

In talking over the situation today one of the whole- 
salers remarked: 


I feel that we never entered upon a summer season 80 
auspiciously as this year. Mills east and west of the river 
are filled up with orders and the outlook is that they will not 
have the usual respite of business during which to prepare 
for the fall business. We would be well satisfied with less 
business during June and July and I sent letters to all of my 
traveling men yesterday that we are not anxious for busi- 
ness and not to try to meet competition. There is really 
little competition, so far as that is concerned, the list of 
March 5 being the basis of all quotations, but we want our 
salesmen to know that we feel independent.-:There are weak 
spots in the territory we cover, nearly all of them in the 
east, but we find that other dealers as well as ourselves are 
more than making up for these weak spots in other districts. 
Of mill stecks none of us have what we usually have at this 
season and production is no more than equal to sales. This 
means a great deal when it is considered that nearly every 
mill in the southern country is running more than full time, 
some running twenty-two out of the twenty-four hours. e 
long — of fine weather in the southern country has enabled 
the mills to make heavier shipments than during April, and 
it is this rather than a scarcity of orders which makes them 
report that they are nearer caught up with their orders than 
at that time. On the whole, the wholesaler has reason to 
feel that he is in an independent position and I think nearly 
all of them take this view of the situation. You may be sure 
that there is not the least chance of a slump in prices and 
if there shall be a continuation of the present business there 
will necessarily be a marked advance in the fall. 


The greatest shortages exist on those items quoted on 
the right hand side of the list. Some _ say that 
their supply of uppers is also decidedly Nie t, but there 
are no items in common stock which are even in fair 
supply. Demand from the western country is stronger 
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than from the east, except in the large cities, and 
favorable crop reports are decidedly encouraging from 
a wholesaler’s point of view. The large cities are send- 
ing in heavy requisitions for timbers and factory floor- 
ing and the mills catering to this class of trade have 
their hands full. There is also a heavy demand for rail- 
road and car material. Retailers are all doing a heavy 
business and the indications are that the summer months 
will show further improvement. 





Chicago. The pressure for yellow pine is still on and 
dealers here say that they are as much inconvenienced as 
ever in making prompt shipments to their trade. A pro- 
nounced scarcity exists in A rift sawed flooring, but the 
B grade is getting more plentiful. The demand through- 
out all this territory in both retail and wholesale quan- 
tities is unabated and prices remain firm at best figures. 
Quite a good deal of yellow pine stock is now going into 
factory work, but shipments of shop grades are being 
delayed chiefly through lack of stock as well as in some 
sections because of the scarcity of labor. Yellow pine 
operators have their sails spread for a strenuous demand 
clear to the end of the building season and from present 
appearances their hopes will be fully realized. Occa- 
sionally some manufacturer is heard of who has a small 
surplus of lumber to dispose of, but this is by no means 
general, although inch is in better supply than most of 
the other items. 

were 

Kansas City, Mo. The volume of business here will 
materially exceed expectations. There has only been a 
slight decrease in inquiry since the first of the month, 
and the curtailment of orders from the country is largely 
being made up by increased demand from towns and 
cities. The demand is coming from a very large terri- 
tory and Kansas City wholesalers are getting a greater 
proportion of northern and eastern business than during 
any past season in the history of the business. Aside 
from the call for yellow pine for ordinary building pur- 
poses, there is a wide demand which is keeping the timber 
mills more than busy. Few if any mills are increasing 
their stocks this month, and in most cases they show a 
material decrease right along. Mixed orders are hard to 
handle because of the poor assortment at all mills, and 
straight car orders of a good many items are turned 
down more often than accepted if prompt shipment is 
required. It now looks as if the mills will be kept busy 
until well into July, and unless there shall be a material 
decrease in the volume of business during the next forty 
days the mills will go into the fall trade with no heavier 
stocks than they have at this time, and a worse assort- 
ment than ever before in the history of the business. 
There being no ironclad agreement on prices, the lists 
are not uniform, but there are few signs of weakness in 
the yellow pine market. Leading concerns claim to be 
getting all the orders they can care for without making 
concessions from their printed lists. 





Atlanta, Ga. The present demand is mostly for large 
sized stuff, and for this reason Savannah is getting 
most of the business. Florida points supply most of the 
small sawed stock, which is not wanted in any consid- 
erable quantity just now. Prices remain unchanged, 
but with firm undertone and promise of an early ad- 
vance. They are: Minimum sizes, $10.50 to $11; car 
sills, about $12 a thousand; 14-inch and up, $14 to $18, 
according to size; ship stock, $18; hewn cross ties (7x9— 
84) 35 cents; sawn ties, $9 a thousand. 





New Orleans, La. The recent remarkable demand 

continues unabated and manufacturers say they see no 
signs whatever of any falling off in business. Prices 
continue at flood notches. The building outlook is 
unusually good and the greatest year of the trade is 
guaranteed. Export business is also more than satis- 
factory. 
_ Pensacola, Fla. The depression in the timber market 
18 very pronounced. In spite of the lessening of stocks 
at Ferry Pass and Choctawhatchie, the lowness of the 
rivers and the nonarrival of railroad timber, the market 
has fallen and is weak at the quoted prices. Small and 
large averages have gone back to the prices of a month 
ago—10} to 103 cents—and buyers seem not anxious to 
close at the minimum figure. The indications are that 
the figures will go somewhat lower still. Hewn, though 
little is offered on the market, goes begging at 11} to 124 
cents on a basis of 100 cubic feet average. This is a 
material drop from last week’s comparatively firm 
prices. Lumber, though somewhat less firm, still holds 
its own for prime, $14.50 to $15, and the better grades 
are the same in regard to firmness. Up country mills 
are devoting more of their cut to the interior market, 
where the demand seems fairly good, and exporters 
must pay their prices for the cargoes that must be 
shipped. The lower grades still go begging. There have 
been no sales reported to Cuba and few inquiries. The 
South American market, though prices remain prac- 
tically the same, is somewhat less firm. 





_ New York City. While there is a fairly good demand 
it is hardly large enough to steady figures and bring 
them up to the point that should be noted. Reports 
from the mills are that the west and south, however, 
are sending in plenty of orders at satisfactory figures, 
and the result is likely to be that if a heavy demand 
should come from here later, eastern buyers would be 
compelled to pay higher prices. Vessel rates have 
dropped a little, which may result in more cargoes. 





TR gee Mass. Rift hard pine has failed to develop 


look 


particular strength and some conservative buyers 
for slightly lower values. The established price is 


$29.50 for “A” rift, but sales at a lower figure are un- 
doubtedly made. Manufacturers are a little uncertain 
and mercurial in their method of handling price, and 
sometimes this lumber is quoted up or down in Boston 
without assignable reason. There is a fair demand with 
plenty of stock to take care of it. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There was activity in longleaf pine 
transactions during the last week, but prices continue 
unchanged. There is considerable inquiry for yard 
stocks and one or two large bills are being figured on. 
Railroad inquiry is more active than formerly. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The better grades of timber are being 
made into thick lumber for export. Demand for lower 
grade flooring is good. Dealers get their own prices 
for best grade North Carolina heart, particularly 
5-4 clear heart flooring. Ocean freights are easier 
all the time and now quoted 15 cents via Baltimore 


to Liverpool. 
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New York City. Buyers of rough stock seem to 
evince a greater desire than ever to hold back on pur- 
chases. What activity is being shown is in dressed 
stock, for which there is quite a demand, and prices 
are being firmly held. It is only for a little while 
though that the rough lumber will have to wait for a 
good call, if indications go for anything. The dressed 
stock call should surely be reflected to some extent in 
the rough, especially if the building demand should con- 
tinue, which is possible if the labor troubles cease. 











Boston, Mass. The market on North Carolina pine 
remains strong, with a good working demand for pres- 
ent needs on the part of the buyers. There is no 
dearth of stock to take care of orders, but on the other 
hand none too much appears, and prices are held firmly 
to association ranges, undoubtedly the result of the 
wise attitude of the mills in asking a good, fair, reason- 
able price and making no sensational advances, The 
condition in this market is thoroughly satisfactory 
alike to manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. 





Philadelphia, Pa. A good demand continues for the 
upper grades, which are well maintaining their values, 
but there is a softness about the box grades on account 
of the slowness among the boxmakers. There is a fair 
stock of the latter. Planing mill men are reported to be 
busy and behind on orders. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. No changes worthy of note have occurred 
in the eypress demand during the week just closed. 
There is an increased call for shop lumber, a first rate 
demand for tank stock and a general request for finish, 
which latter is in somewhat better supply than the 
other items named. The sash and door men, however, 
are increasing their requisitions on cypress stock, owing 
to the scarcity of other varieties of lumber used for 
mill work purposes. The only complaint so far as known 
regarding the cypress industry is because of the shortage 
of dry stock at the mills. The manufacturers are doing 
their best to overcome this condition of affairs, but have 
not succeeded in piling up much ahead of their current 
waits. Prices are as firm as adamant. Indications con- 
tinue in every way favorable for a good year in the 
cypress trade. 

St. Louis, Mo. Present receipts continue to show a 
large movement toward northern markets and it can 
be considered as proof positive that mill conditions 
are somewhat better than they were earlier in the sea- 
son. Practically all the lumber coming into this mar- 
ket is on old contracts and there are still a large 
number of unfilled orders at the mills, but enough stock 
has been delivered to place local people in excellent 
shape to take care of their business and they are not 
compelled to turn down orders calling for eypress. 
Aside from the Louisiana stock now being delivered, 
receipts of Mississippi, Arkansas and Missouri lumber 
are also heavy and local demand is heavy enough to 
take care of all that comes in. Sales are quite heavy 
to the country and to local consumers and these con- 
sumers are not piling much lumber, making their pur- 
chases equal their consumption. Local mill representa- 
tives say that they are booking a large number of orders 
for fall delivery and they judge from this that there 
is no lack of confidence in the future on the part of 
users of cypress. The price situation is espeeially stiff 
and all sales are made strictly on the list. 





Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers here say that orders are 
not as plentiful as they have been, but the mills are so 
well supplied with orders and have such short stocks 
of dry lumber that it is probable they could not take care 
of the demand from this territory if it were much more 
active than it is. There is considerable complaint over 
delay in making shipments and some green lumber is 
being loaded, which results in kicks when it arrives at 
destination. Prices are firm on the last advance and 
dealers say that cypress is too high. 
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New Orleans, La. Demand is noticeably on the in- 
crease. Orders are getting even larger in volume from 


the west and business is growing perceptibly from In- 


diana, Illinois and Ohio. Pennsylvania sent in more 
orders during the week just closed than any other week 
since last fall. The demand from the east does not 
show any great signs of activity, but the lethargy there 
is not being felt, the mills having all the business they 
can take care of. Prices are very firm, the advance 
of April 18 seeming to have had no effect whatever in 
curtailing the demand or the willingness of consumers 
to pay list figures. 
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New York City. Prices show not the slightest sign 
of weakness and while stocks are ample they are not 
arriving in sufficiently large volume to make anyone 
nervous or to alter the satisfactory status now estab- 
lished. For dry stock, which is scarce at the mills and 
in manufacturers’ hands as well, there is the best de- 


mand, 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for cypress increases, so 

that dealers who did not always handle it are beginning 
to speak of it as a standard wood. They add that so 
long as clear cypress will sell as it does now, from $15 
to $20 less than the corresponding grades of white pine, 
its plentifulness will pretty nearly regulate the amount 
that will sell. The slow filling of orders is the worst 
thing that this section has to contend with. 

PLDI ITT 
_ Boston, Mass. Since the cypress association put up 
its price a few weeks ago there is a good deal of specu- 
lation going on as to whether it will be able to obtain 
it. Many sales are reported at the old figures, but since 
the stocks of dry lumber have made no appreciable 
gains there would seem to be no reason why the modest 
demands of the owners of cypress stocks should not be 
obtained. Dry stocks are still low in Boston. 

Pree 

Philadelphia, Pa. Cypress continues to maintain its 
strength and the movement is very good. The wiseacres 
still talk of a stiffening and upward tendency, but prices 
still hold, unchanged from last quotations. 
PPB PDD DDD DDD 


Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is still a brisk demand 
for cars in transit but handlers are unable to secure 
supplies fast enough to meet their requirements. It is 
probable that $2.35 about represents the value of *A* 
in transit. Shingles to follow out shipments from the 
coast are billed at about $2.30 for the same grade. Some 
dealers at this point report better conditions with the 
supply and that they are able to make shipments more 
promptly. 


Saginaw Valley. Shingles in the Saginaw district 
are looking up. There are not enough 16-inch cedar 
shingles to meet orders and manufacturers are asking 
an advance of 10 to 20 cents a thousand on all grades. 
Offers of 10 and 15 cents have been made on large lots 
to be cut in a number of instances. No changes are 
noted in wholesale quotations at Saginaw or Bay City. 








Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles went up 3 cents 
during the week. The orders are so plentiful that none 
of the mills can fill them promptly. Besides, there al- 
ready is a decided scarcity of cara. Present prices are 
the highest obtained in ten years, 





Kansas City, Mo. While there are some rumors yet 
of strike troubles on the coast the situation is not as 
serious as it has been and the red cedar jobbers here 
think that an adjustment will be made and a general 
strike prevented. Demand is apparently as active as ever. 
Dealers who have old orders with the mills are buying 
for their present wants and letting old orders stand to 
be shipped later on, as prices are considerably higher 
than they were a few months ago. The call for transit 
shingles is as active as ever and the top market price is 
being paid for all shingles that can be started eastward. 
There are also a good many orders being placed for 
shipment from the mills, but the dealers as a rule are 
careful to place these orders with eoncerns which can be 
relied on and will promise prompt shipment. 





Norfolk, Va. There is a scarcity in the better grades 
of shingles. No. 1 heart is quoted at $6.50 to $6.75 
and some few sales have been made at $7. At these 
figures prompt shipment cannot be had. There is also 
strong demand for lumber. The mills here and further 
south are taking more pains in manufacturing and 
have all the orders they can fill. 





New Orleans, La.The inevitable has come. Swamped 
with orders and absolutely unable to catch up on busi- 
ness, last week the price of shingles was materially 
advanced. The new list reads, f. o. b. at New Orleans, 
weight 300 pounds, for shipment to points east of the 
Mississippi: Five and 6-inch bests, $2.75; 4-inch bests, 
$2.65; 5-inch primes, $2.20; 6-inch primes, $2; 4-inch 
primes, $1.90; dimension clippers, 90 cents. This is 
an average advance of 10 cents. 


—e——er—"r— 


Buffalo, N. Y. The slow arrival of red cedars is 
obliging consumers to take white pine, but this does not 
stimulate the white pine shingle makers to much activ- 
ity, so the scarcity in shingles that has prevailed for a 
considerable time continues. Some dealers report fairly 
good amounts on the way, so that if they prove to be in 
the grades most wanted they will soon ease the market 
considerably. The late lake opening has very much 
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disturbed calculations. There is no change in the price 


of shingles. 


~ 





Boston, Mass. A hardening tendency is observed in 
Washington cedar shingles, which are now quoted at 
$3.33 for all rail delivery on Clears, 16-inch, 5 butts to 
2 inches. The New Brunswick cedars are strong also, in 
the vicinity of $3. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Sales of cooperage stock are still infrequent 
and the market continues inexplicably dull. Tierces are 
quoted at 95 cents or less; pork barrels continue dull in 
the neighborhood of 75 cents, and there is positively 
nothing doing in flour barrel stock. ‘Tierce staves can 
be sold at about $20, but there is no urgent demand for 
them at that figure. Other items are quiet and un- 
changed. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, . * - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - ° - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. ; 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ‘ 


Lo 

| Wanted:Employees 

WANTED—A CAPABLE, PRACTICAL MAN 
To take full management of large saw mills in New Zealand. 
Must be fully posted in all details; send references; state 
experience and salary required. A desirable position for 
the right party. All answers will be considered confidential. 
Address L. A. KIMBALL, 107 Liberty St., New York City. 

WANTED—-LUMBER SALESMEN 

Everywhere to handle, on commission, best Maple and Oak 
Floorings as a side line. 

Address “Cc. R.,”" care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A GOOD NO. | LUMBERMAN. 

Capable of handling a yard in a town of 5,000, acquainted 
with the southern lumber trade. State salary expected. 
Address “K. 4,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—-SALESMAN 
For western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. State expe- 
rience, where last employed and salary wanted. 
ddress “EF. 19,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—-MAN TO DO SHIPPING 
And inspecting. One familiar with Wisconsin hardwood, 
pine and hemlock; location northern Wisconsin. 
Address “RF, 12,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 
Of about 30 years of age who has had good experience in the 
white pine business, to take charge of a buying and selling 
office located in Michigan, would want him to place orders for 
mixed cars and also be competent to handle some trade on his 
own account. 
Address 
WANTED—FOREMAN AT ONCE. 
For small sash and door factory. Must be competent to 
do all kinds of special work in hard and soft woods, set up 
machines and take charge. State experience, married or 
single, name of last employer. Address 
LOCK BOX 564, Savanna, III. 
WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 
Wanted—One strictly first class bill cutter for sash, 
doors, blinds, frames and hardwood finish. 
Wanted—One rip saw man to rip for cutter in a sash 
and door factory. 
Wanted—One machine man for door sticker in a sash and 
door factory. 
Wanted—One machine man for sash and blind machine 
in a sash and door factory. 
Wanted—— Two bench hands in a. sash, door and blind 
factory, competent on hardwood work. 
ddress “BE. 10,” care of AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Competent to figure on mill work and estimate from plans, good 
salary. Must give first class references. Position in the south. 
Address “E. 15,"’ care of American Lnmberman. 


WANTED-—SAW MILL MANAGER. 

A first class saw mill man to take charge of a saw mill plant in 
the south, daily capacity of mill 140,000 feet. Man competent to 
manage entire plant from stump to car. 

Address BOX 9, care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

For metropolitan New Jersey, Connecticut, and Long Island 
trade, a first class, hustling white pine salesman. Good position 
to right man, none but hustlers need apply. Address 

CLARK-SWAN-JACKSON CO., North Tonawanda, N. Y 


WANTED—FEW GOOD LIVE SALESMEN 
To sell white lead to lumber trade as side line. INLAND 
WHITE LEAD CO., 363 & 865 8. Clinton St., Chicago. 


WANTED—DRAFTSMAN 
For saw mill machinery. Give experience, references etc. 
THD FILER & STOWELL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 














“RF. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SIZER MAN. 
Ong that can keep machine in poet shape. None but first 
class Machine man need apply. tate aes expected. 
PEARL RIVER LUMBER CO., 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SHIPPING CLERK 
For large yellow pine mill in Mississippi. Shipments 300 
cars per month. None but experienced man need apply. 
State salary expected. Address 

“Pp, G. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—A COMPETENT FOREMAN. 
For sash, door and blind factory. Must understand plans so 
as to get out special work of all kinds, and be able to han- 
die men to advantage. Reference required. 
Address “R,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
WANTED 
Estimator and superintendent for planing mili, sash and 
door factory. One who understands construction and com- 
petent to make estimates from architect’s plans. Must be a 
hustler and an up to date man. Address 
“L. B.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—GOOD LUMBER BUYER 

And inspector for Arkansas to buy and ship for Chicago 
market alary or percentage. 

Address “D 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


rookhaven, Miss. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATE CLERK. 
Competent to figure sash, doors and mill work from plans. 
Address, stating experience and references. 

TRUE & TRUE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHT. 
Young, active, temperate man; wages $1,000 per year to 
start. Place. Minneapolis. Saw mill work. Address 
“OPERATOR,” care of AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN. 
Yellow and white pine, with knowledge of hardwood pre- 
ferred; conversant with trade of Indiana, Illinois and Obio. 
dress “C. 4,” care of AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WOODWORKING FOREMAN. 
Responsible man that will take contracts to get out novel- 
ties and patterns on contract. Will furnish factory and 
material. Address 
“MFG. NOVELTIES,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBHRMAN,. 


WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO SAVE MONEY 
By using the time and labor saving publications we have for 
sale. Sample pages free. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen tape lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED-SALES AGENCY 
For good yellow pine manufacturing company for the states 
of Illinois and Indiana. 
Address “iF. 1,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By an experienced lumberman In all its branches, or office, 
mill work, sash and doors. 
Address “BE. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION FILING 
Double band mill in the south by up to date filer and saw 
maker by trade. Strictly temperate and reliable. 
Address “BH. 4,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Of yard in good city or of line of yards with view of 
taking an interest if mutually agreeable. 
Address “KY. 3,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY PRACTICAL MILL BUILDER . 
And designer, to construct your new mill or remodel your 
old one. Address 

“MILL BUILDER,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-TO MAKE AN ENGAGEMENT 
With a first class sash and door house. I will be at liberty 
after September Ist. Established trade in Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky. Best of business and personal references fur- 
nished. Address “C, P,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MILLWRIGHT WANTS POSITION 
Keeping up mill or installing new machinery. 
ddress “F. 18,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBBRMAN, 












































MANAGER DESIRES TO MAKE CHANGE. 
Extensive experience as salesman and manager of yellow 
pine plant. First class references from largest mills in the 
south. Address “IF, 16,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBDERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By a No. 1 sawyer. Strictly sober. 
Address “M,. 12,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











SITUATION WANTED BY ADVERTISING MAN 
Who has had years of all-round business experience. Is 
familiar with the details of office work and has excellent 
record as a hustler. Wishes position with lumber or manu- 
facturing firm or corporation. 

ddress “I, 15,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBDRMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By an experienced estimator in lumber and mill work, 
thoroughly familiar with plants and special work. Am em- 
ployed by a Chicago lumber and mill concern, but desire to 
make a change. Reference. 
Address “FK, 8,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—A POSITION IN COLORDO. 
Twenty years’ experience as retail yard manager, auditor 
and wholesale. ro Seely, strictly temperate. ould invest 
some money. Address L. B. TRAIN, Steele City, Neb. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER. 


Of southern yellow pine plant with permission to t 
interest to be paid for in installmente. renee 


ddress “F. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ba aa WARTES- POSITION 

n the south as bookkeeper, cashier or store ma 

young man well experienced In lumber business. msowcentin 
Address “SOUTH,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BY UP TO DATE BAND SAWYER. 


Fast man and an expert with steam * 
oe pe team nigger. Prefer job in 














ddress “J. R. 85," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A POSITION 
As either manager or bookkeeper for a logging or lumber 
manufacturing plant. Experience in both positions. Best 
of references. 
Address “PD, 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

When in want of band, circular, gang, shingle and lath 
saw filers, sawyers, setters, edgermen, engineers, millwrights, 
machinists, blacksmiths and mill foremen, correspond with 
the North Western Mill Men’s Skilled Labor Association. 

Address P. J. BOGIB, Washburn, Wis. 


WANTED—POSITION. 

First class bookkeeper and officeman at northern mill, with 
good lumber firm in or near Chicago. Wxperienced, good 
references. 

Address “ACCURATE,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU WANT YOUR WAGES RAISED? 
Then cut from 10 to 50 percent more and better lumber by 
hammering from my gauge and instructions. Failure is out 
of the question. our first saw a perfect saw. Sent pre- 
paid on trial to those who are honest and mean business. 

J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
On double mill or band and resaw. Can find ownhelp. Best 
of references. Can go immediately. 

J. 8. BURTON, Marionville, Pa, 


DO YOU USE THEM? 

Chapin's Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman’s Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t, send for sample pages, 
and prices; they will interest ARG 

AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLES \LE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR TWO SILENT WORKERS. 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
Gives the feet in one piece of each fractional size, as 14x 
1% 6 feet 6 inches long. All sizes from 1x1 up, advancing 
by % inches. 
Delivered, in cloth, $2.00; in morocco, $3.00. 
THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Gives the feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and 
the amount at prices from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quan- 
oy from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready for use. Cut-in 
ndex. 
Delivered, in cloth binding, for $2.50; in leather, for $3.00, 
For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted Tinber inher Lands 


WANTED—OAK STUMPAGE 
North of Ohio river; also Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 
ddress J. BOYD, 59 Clark St., Chicago. 


Maulefunber~ Shingles 


A FIRST-CLASS GERMAN FIRM 
Of wood dealers wishes to buy large quantities of Canadian 
Red Pine. Sellers are requested to send quotations market 
“Red Pine 113,” care of HAASENSTEIN & VOGLER A. G., 
Cologne-on-Rhine, Germany. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE. 
250,000 feet 1x8-10 and 12 inch clear and second yellow pine. 
100,000 feet 14% x10 and 12 inch clear and second yellow pine. 
100,000 feet 1144x8-10 and 12 inch clear and second yellow 


pine. 
100,000 feet 2x6-8-10 and 12 inch. 

Not less than 50 percent 16 feet, and not less than 50 
percent 12 inches. 


Address “F. 7,”’ care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
Oak and poplar for cash. Quote prices. 
F. J. FULTON, 1144 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED FOR CASH—DRY CHESTNUT 
In all grades and thicknesses, principally 1 in. Address - 
H. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER 
For spot cash. Write us. ‘ 
CROXTON & BUTZ, Angola, Ind. 


WANTED. 

We desire to procure the sales agency of a first class Ala- 
bama or Mississippi yellow pine mill cutting from three to 
ten million feet yearly. Will pay cash. 

H. 8. FULLENLOVHE, Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH DEALERS 
In holly, either logs or lumber. Address 
EAST BROS., Okolona, Ark. 


QUARTER SAWED DRY POPLAR 
100,000 feet dry or cut to order, common and better, 
1 inch. JAMES 8. BARRON & CO., 
160 Duane 8t., New York City. 


gg ll GROWTH HICKORY BuTTS. 
pay t cash for second wth hickory butts cu 
42 in. long, tt and up in Giamater. ” 

L. A. NAUSS, Greenville, Ohio. 


WANTED-—NO. | HICKORY 
For Rim strips, logs or sawed. 
JAMES MADISON, New Palestine, Ind. 

































































WANTED—GUM LOGS AND LUMBER 
And timber delivered at mill in Indiana or Illinois. 
Address “LUMBER,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE 
1x4 and wider, 4 ft. or longer, short yellow pine. Common 
and better. Also short pine stock 2x4 and wider, 3x4 etc. 
common, 1%x6 and 10 to 20 ft. star and better, stained 
stock no objection. State amount and price. 
Address “MFG. CO.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBEEMAN. .- 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Or to eagseoent as agents reliable manufacturers of 
pure white maple and basswood—end dried; 
maple, birch and ch veh ed t 
e, birch and cherry—maple flooring etc. 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., 29 Broadway, New York. 
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